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Me duck and goose 
hunters shoot Western 
need, the original long range load, than 
any other long range shotgun shell. 


Super-X is p ag because of its greater ef- 
fectiveness at the longer ranges. Clean kills — 
with few cripples. 


Super-X will reach out and bring down ducks 
and geese at distances that are hard to believe. 
This greater range is made possible by West- 
ern’s patented use of progressive burning 
powder and by Short Shot String, an exclusive 
Super-X feature. 


In Super-X shells the charge of shot is held 
together after it leaves the gun and hits the 
target in a compact mass < instead of 
stringing out so that only a few oy hit the 
target at the same time . ‘ 


That is —_ you can get more game with 
Super-X. .. . Let us send you a leaflet giving 
details on , Super-X and Short Shot 7 a. and 
the interesting booklet “How To 
Hit ’em’’. They are free on request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1122 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 


SuperX 


The Long Range Load 
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Ques. What are the correct names of 
the grouse in Eastern Canada which are 
known as “birchers” and “sprucers”? 

Ans. Birchers are ruffed grouse and 
sprucers are Canada grouse. 


Ques. How may curlews be distin- 
guished from other and similar birds? 


Ans. By their down-turned bill of 
rather great length and their larger size. 


Ques. Are the “trade rats” of the West 
related to the common rat of 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. During what period of the day 
does a tree grow the fastest? 


Ans. Almost two-thirds of a tree’s 
growth occurs at night. 

Ques. Jn land cruising, how many paces 
are figured to a mile? 

Ans. Two thousand. 

Ques. Is the bird known as the “sky- 
poke” really a heron? 

Ans. This bird is the American bittern, 





Ans. On a line extending from South- 
ern South Carolina up to Michigan and 
through Canada the compass will point 
due north, with no magnetic variation. 


Ques. There is some type of insect or 
worm which is girdling and killing the 
twigs and limbs of small hickory trees on 
our camp grounds. Can you advise the 
name of this pest and a manner in which 
to eradicate it? 


Ans. It is probably the beetle known as 
the “twig-girdler.” Twigs are 





civilization? 

Ans. Even though they bear 
a superficial resemblance in 
appearance and size to the com- 
mon brown rat, there is no close 
relationship between the “trad- 
ers” and the common rat. In 
some Mexican districts the trad- 
ers are used as an article of 
diet. 


Ques. Do both male and fe- 
male of Gambel’s quail have a 
crest? 


Ans. Yes. On the male, how- 
ever, it will average an inch and 
a half and sometimes even two 
inches, while on the female it is 
rarely over an inch in height. 


Ques. What is the largest of 
all the wild hares on this conti- 
nent ? 

Ans. The white-tailed jack 
rabbit, which attains a weight of 
twelve or more pounds. 


Ques. What does the word 
salmon mean? 

Ans. It means leaper. 

Ques. At what age does the 


young brown bear reach ma- 
turity ? 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 









ROM Easton, Maryland, 
comes an Associated Press 
dispatch concerning a rabbit-hunting 
sheep belonging to one H. Leaven- 
worth Holden, Talbot County sportsman. The 
sheep, it seems, became an orphan at a tender age 
and was adopted by a soft-hearted rabbit hound 
and reared with her puppies. One day, Holden 
saw the sheep running along with the rest of the 
hounds—and he’s been at it ever since! He follows 
scent, apparently, but his bleatings on the trail are 
so faint, he doesn’t make much of a hunter. 


girdled by the female beetle for 
the benefit of the young. Spray- 
ing might rid the small trees of 
this unwelcome guest, but I 
would recommend that you get 
in touch with the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Bureau of En- 
tomology, Washington, D. C., 
for information as to control by 
the use of parasites which prey 
upon the eggs of this beetle. 


Ques. Out here, in the West, 
I have frequently been told that 
the burrows of the prairie dogs 
go down to water, but I can 
hardly believe this. How do the 
dogs get water in the deserts? 


Ans. Burrows of the prairie 
dog do not tap water, though 
this was once a general, or al- 
most general, belief in the West. 
Chemical action in the stomach 
of the animal transforms various 
starchy foods into water and 
little of that element in its natu- 
ral state is needed. 


Ques. Are the cubs of the lion 
Spotted? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Do wild turkeys roost 


in trees at night or do they sleep 
on the ground in packs? 








Ans. They are mature at from 
five to six years of age. 


Ques. Some years ago you answered a 
query with reference to the counting of 
points on the antlers of a deer, mention- 
ing the use of a finger ring to decide 
whether a point was legitimate or not. 
Can you give me more information on the 
question? 


Ans. Several years ago, Dr. H. M. 
Beck of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., advised this 
column that: “I find that people will count 
every little nubbin not more than an eighth 
of an inch long. The old western manner 
of counting points was to count every- 
thing that would hold a finger ring. If you 
could put a finger ring over the point and 
it would not fall off, it was counted as a 
point. If any point was reversed on the 
head or turned upside-down, it was per- 
missible to turn the head in such a posi- 
tion that it would hold the ring if the 
Point was long enough.” 


Ques. What duck is the “dipper”? 


_ Ans. It is the ruddy duck, also known 
mM various sections as butterball, hard- 
head, steelhead, stifftail or stiffy. 


also known as the stake driver, thunder 
pumper or Indian hen. 


Ques. How can I whiten traps so that 
they may be practically invisible in the 
snow? 

Ans. Place traps in a large kettle and, 
for every dozen of them, add a half pint of 
lime, not air-slaked, and boil for ten 
minutes. 


Ques. Can you give me the number of 
needles to the sheath in various species of 
pine trees? 

Ans. The white, western and sugar 
pines run five needles to a sheath; the 
pitch, long-leaf and western yellow pines 
have three needles; and the jack, lodge- 
pole and Norway pines have two. 


Ques. /s it a fact that the wood called 
greenheart, used for the making of fishing 
rods, will sink in water? 


Ans. Yes. 


Ques. Where is the location of the “line 
of no variation”, the expression being com- 
monly used with reference to the compass? 


Ans. They have a strongly 
ingrained instinct to roost in trees—an in- 
stinct which is also found in the tame 
variety, as most turkey farmers know. 


Ques. Do copperhead snakes have eye- 
lids? Do they sleep with their eyes open? 


Ans. The lower eyelids of snakes are 
fused to the upper ones, thereby producing 
a transparent blind over their eyes at all 
times. Of course, such eyelids are not 
movable. These transparent eyelids are 
invariably sloughed when the snakes shed 
their skin. 


Ques. Will you please give me some in- 
formation on the water ousel? 

Ans. Briefly, the water ouzel, inhabiting 
mountain regions of North and Middle 
America, builds a nest somewhat resem- 
bling an oven with sheltered opening. The 
usual hatch of young is two or three; they 
are known to hatch two broods in favor- 
able seasons. Coloration: Dark above and 
paler beneath; head and neck, all around, 
a shade of clove or light sooty-brown. 
Autumnal and winter specimens have nu- 
merous transverse crescents of whitish on 
the lower parts and also on the wings. 
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Come and Gun on Swan Island 
In Moriches Bay near New Inlet 
for Ducks and Geese. Point shooting over 
baited blinds. With house boat accommoda- 

tions right on the Island. 
Season Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. Phone Eastport 201 
Write or Wire Walter M. Gorden, Eastport, L.1., N.Y. 





WOLF POND CAMP] | 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 


DEER BEAR GROUSE PHEASANTS’ RABBITS | 
| your, hunting this fall on a 1000 nore pected preserve sur- 


land. E: the gorgeous 
mountatn air'at sn elevation of 1800 tect, 
modern conveniences. Make reservations 
ions are limited. R: jired. 
Accessible by Auto or Rail. Guides Available. 
Rate $3.00 per day. fe ag October 15th $4.00 per ay-y c 














For Reservations Address: F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, 





DUCK SHOOTING 


in comfort and safety with large non-sinkable 
batteries making every day a gunning day, 
foul weather or fair. Meals and sleeping ac- 
commodations aboard boat the best. Refer Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th 
St., N. Y. City. Write at once for reservations. 
HOWARD E. HARRIS 
P.0. Box 164 Bay Shore, L. 1., N. Y. 








HUNTING 


In Adirondack State Park. Wild territory, about 60 
miles wide and 100 miles long. 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, raccoon, 
varying hare, cotton-tail rabbits, partridge and wood- 
cock hunting. 700 bucks killed in our section; also 8 
large bear in Stony Creek T. P. last season. Season starts 
Oct. 15th to Nov, 15th. 240 miles from N. Y. City, 
5% hrs. by train; 70 miles from Albany, N. Y. Make 
reservation early, rates $18 & $20, week. No. 1 guides. 





Jay Woodward Stony Creek, N. Y¥. 





CAPT. ED. REYBERT 

36 Years Great South Bay Duck Shooting Guide 
BATTERY SHOOTING 250 DECOYS 
Best A dations and Equi t 
The old veteran predicts a great duck shooting season 
owing to the new growth of duck feed in the bay. 
Prices: $30.00 for two—$35.00 for three—$40.00 for 
four. These prices include meals and sleeping quarters 
on board. 





57 Smith Avenue Bay Shore, L. I. 
Telephone 1493 Bay Shore 








DEER HUNTING 
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The BOSTON 
RITZ-CARLTON 





In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
.. 35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 





PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





Duck and Geese Shooting 
Slim Island—Great South Bay 


Point shooting over baited blinds. Season— 
Nov. Ist-Dec. 31st. Make your bookings early. 
For gunning and boarding rates inquire 
FLOYD W. MOTT, Eastport, L. I., N. Y. 
Telephone—Eastport 17 








If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 
Bear Mt. Camp for your hunt 
this fall. Located on Cranberry 
Lake, the section of the Adiron- 
dacks which for a number of years 
been the recognised locality for real deer 
hunting. Can Yurnish guides and equip- 
ment and can promise you the very best 
accommodations and actual sport. 











J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





Duck and Goose Shooting 
Am booking parties now for duck and 
goose shocting at 

Swan Island—Moriches Bay 
Baited blinds and live birds, and very 
reasonable rates. 


C. E. Wircox Speonk, L. I., N. Y. 








Winslow's Camps 


ScuvurLer WINsLOw, Prop. 
Stony Creek, Warren Co., New York 


In Adirondack Mts.—best of deer country. Bear, fox, 
rabbit, woodcock—excellent partridge and gray squirrel 
hunting. More than 40 miles of free hunting ground. 
Camp supplied with electricity and running water. 
Good home-cooked food. Board $18 per week. 
Good guides. Booklet on request. 








DUCK SHOOTING 


on Moriches Bay 
Live Decoys Baited Blinds 


Capt. A. L. Voornees, East Moriches 
Center Moriches (Tel. 147 R), L. 1. 





MAPLE LAWN FARM 
E. N. Dingman, Prop. Stony Creek, N. Y. 


For your hunting trip come to Maple Lawn Farm, located 
in the famous Stony Creek section of the Adirondacks, 
where deer, bear, partridge, fox, rabbits and squirrels 
are plentiful. All modern conveniences such as heat, 
electric lights, running water and baths. Good meals. 
Experienced guides. Season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 225 miles 
from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. by train. 
Rates $16.00 per week. Accommodates 20. Make 
reservations early. Write for further information. 













OVERLOOKING the Public 
Garden and Boston Common. 
Single Rooms with baths... $4.00 up 


Double Rooms (twin beds) baths... .. $7.00 up 
Suites, living room, bedroom and bath........ $10.00 up 








Affiliated with the RITZ-CARLTON Hotel of 
New York 


| HUDSON VALLEVIEW CAMP 


| STONY CREEK, N. Y. L. V. Signor, Prop. 
| Make this a real hunting trip and come to Hudson Valle- 
view Camp. Located in the best hunting district of the 
Adirondack Mountains, plenty of deer, some bear. Plenty 
| of grey squirrel, partridge, pheasants, snow-shoe rabbits 
and lynx. Modern improvements. Experienced guides. 
Season Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. 225 miles from New York 
City, 5% hours by train. Plenty of deer and some bear 
were taken from this section last year. Write for in- 
formation. Week-end parties accommodated. Rates $15.00 
per week. Noted for good buckwheat pancakes. 


HUNTERS 


Can offer you some excellent hunting in one 
of the best game sections in N. Y. State. 
Rabbits—Grouse—Pheasants—Deer. For real 
sport take advantage of the opening season 
on small game Oct. 15—Deer Noy. 1. Guides 
and dogs free. 80 miles from N. Y. City, paved 
roads. Modern § improvements—garage—rea- 
sonable rates. 


P.0. Box 84, Glen Wild, Sullivan County, N. Y. 





























New Log Hunting Camp 


Adirondacks—2 acres—18 x 27 ft. living room—2 13 
t 18 ft. bedrooms, big kitchen. Built in pines of white 
oak logs. Fine altitude. Perpetual hunting and fish- 





ing rights on 1000 acres and 2 lakes. Price $1560.00, 
me terms. Deer, bear, lynx, fox and all small game. 
‘artridge, woodeock, trout and small mouth bass. A 
bargain. Booklet. 
EARL WOODWARD 
Northwoods’ Lodge Luzerne, N. Y. 


HOTEL GORMLEY 


All Kinds of Wild Game 
Deer—Rabbits 
Guide Available. Open all year. 
In the heart of the Catskills. 


Eugene Gormley 
Phoenicia (Tel. 93) N. Y. 

















SPORTSMEN 


For a real ducking trip give us a trial. We have the 
best black duck and brant shooting on the coast, in- 
cluding other varieties; also pond shooting over live 
decoys. Good rigs and blinds. New houseboat accom- 
modations with single beds, also plenty to eat. Game 
guaranteed. 


H. C. STURM 
409 North Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Hunters’ New Paradise 


SUMMIT HOTEL 
G. and C. Club 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


Beautiful location atop Mount Summit (2500 feet) 
Abundant game—woodcock, grouse, ring-neck pheas- 
ants, rabbits, grey squirrel, turkey, deer. Native guides. 
Superior accommodations for small or large parties 
Low rates. Write to-day for information booklet 


Pheasant and Grouse Shooting 


A limited number of memberships in the SHARON 
MOUNTAIN CLUB INC. at Sharon, Conn. are avail- 
able at very reasonable cost to congenial sportsmen. 

Club owns 1000 acres, leases shooting rights on 800; 
excellent cover for pheasant and grouse. Located about 
100 miles from New York City on Harlem Div. of 
N. Y. Central Ry. Good automobile roads. Make appli- 
cation to Dr. W. B. Coley st Sharon, Conn., or at 
140 East 54th St.. N. Y. City. 











Wanted: Several Sportsmen 


to join Hunting Club in Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania; 2,000 acres; high plateau. : 

Finest deer and mountain grouse section 
in the state, also good trout fishing. 

Six hours drive from New York or Phila- 
delphia. Full information. 

BOX 112 

° Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 








SPORTSMEN 
Come to Cape Cod for Duck Shooting 


and a good time. To Rich’s Duck Camp on 
Great Island, Wellfleet, Mass. Not fresh water 
pond stand and not a place for Barnyard 
shooting. If you want to be a Sport, take them 
on the Wing and get a good thrill. Private for 
over forty years. Now open to book a few real 
sports. For terms and information address 
E. F. Rich, 25 Avon Place, Arlington, Mass. 








Deer, Bear and Bird Hunting 


Camps a short boat ride from automobile road in the 
famous Debsconeag country. 

For the comfort of our guests we put a limit on the 
number of hunters taken at the same time. Good all 
around game country and to date no hunter has gone 
home disappointed. For full particulars as to rates, 
references and game laws write to 

}. L. Macdonald 
WHITE HOUSE CAMPS 
Tel. No. 448-23 Millinocket, Me. 








DEER PARTRIDGE BEAR 


In the heart of the big game section of North- 
ern Maine. Six miles from the end of road at 
Lake Moxie. Warm, comfortable cabins. Excel- 
lent food. Fresh milk, A camp for real sports- 
men, Courteous treatment. Partridge season Oct 
Ist. Deer Oct. 16th. Booklet. Reasonable rates. 


TROUTDALE CABINS, P.O. The Forks, Maine 








Stolle’s Hunting Camps 
ASHLAND, MAINE 


Deer, Bear and Moose in season. Shot at deer 
guaranteed. Drive car direct to Home Camps 
Good hunting to outlying camps. Spring beds. 
Think ! More deer have been shipped from Ash- 
land since 1895 than from any other point in 


Maine 











Send this coupon for complete in- 
formation about getting 


Hunting Fishing Camping 


EQUIPMENT 


FREE 


See the advertisement on the in- 
side back cover of this issue— 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion telling me how I can get all 
the hunting, fishing and camping 
equipment I want free of charge. 


Guaranteed Hunting 


OOSE — Deer — Bear — Woodcock — Partridge. 

Moose and all game extremely plentiful—Shots 
guaranteed at all game—We're easy to om to-—Fine 
Camps—Courteous, expert guiding—Exclusive terri- 
ee Guaranteed. Write today fcr our 
iterature. 


McAleer Brothers Wirral, New Brunswick 








DEER~BEAR—DUCKS 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 

Bag limit ducks guaranteed. Sept. 20th to Oct. 30th; 
$1.00 per day. no extras, early morning shoot not 
necessary get them all through the day. Deer, bear 
and partridge plentiful. Season, Oct. 20th to Nov. 25th. 
Guides supplied for those who want them at $4 per 
day. Write us when you are coming. We will stand 
back of our ad, no excuses. 


Hughes, Mor., Camp Champlain 
n 


= * 
Trout Mills Ont., Canada 








MOOSE—DEER—DUCKS—Etc. 


We tell you where to find the best hunting in Northern 
Ontario—The type you want with the tinest accommo 
dation. All advice FREE. We are well qualified to 
serve you and we hold no financial interest in any 
tourist camp. 
Summer Cottages, Fishing or Hunting Camps 

Let us procure a camp site for you in Northern Ontario 
and build your camp to any plans for next season's use 


Recreational Engineerin-~, Box 273, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, Bear, Small Game 
Fifty black bears and over ninety bull moose 
shot at Metagama in the past few seasons. See 
my guarantee to moose hunters. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. 
Descriptive folder 
M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.), Ont. 











SPECKLED TROUT 
MOOSE = BEAR 


Two hundred square miles of leased territory along 
Croche River, Northern Quebec. Best of speckled trout 
fly fishing in lake and stream. Plenty moose, bear. 
partridge. Comfortable cabins. Plan your trip now! 
Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John— 
the gamiest fish that swims 


Write Wire 
J. Leonce Hamel—Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Can. 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 





Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in All Branches 


128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Membership in Central Ilinois 
Hunting Club 
at Snicarte on the Illinois River 


Club owns 2,000 acres fine duck shooting 
grounds, 


Address John E. Hamlin, Attorney 
East St. Louis Illinois 














A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


HUNTING—FISHING 
QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonable 


F. W. MARINE 
Jacksonville North Carolina 
WRITE—NEW RIVER LODGE 











“WHAT LUCK 


You're just the man 


At The ROOSEVELT, 


meetings like this are an every- 
day occurrence— you do meet 
the men you “wanted to see.” 
It isn’t luck—it’s simply that the 
men and women of your world 
naturally stop at the Rooseveli. 
They appreciate value, in hotel 
service as in everything else. 
And the Roosevelt is New York's 


best value—the least expensive 


I wanted to see!” 


finer hotel. 


ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg. Managing Direct 


Madison Ave. and 45 St 
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KAIBAB FOREST 
ARIZONA 


for the best deer hunting. Other 

sections of State offer splendid 

bear, lion, deer, turkey and squirrel 

hunting. Season Oct. 16-Nov. 15. 
For information address: 


S. L. Lewis, State Game Warden 





Phoenix, Arizona 





In the Heart of the Greatest 
Mallard Duck Flyway 


Without a doubt the finest Mallard Duck 
shooting in all the world is enjoyed by the 
guests of the Houseboat “Walter Adams”. 
Don’t confuse our shooting with “baited 
ponds” and “slaughter pens” as our lakes 
are natural duck lakes fortunately located 
in the heart of the greatest mallard fly- 
way in existence. 

We can take a few guests—either pastion 
or individuals. Rate $100. each per week. If 
you haven’t been with us you still have 
something to look forward to. If you have, 
of course, your duck worries are over. 


Write or Wire 
J. A. WILKIN Watson, Arkansas 











FOR SALE 
SHOOTING LODGE IN N. CAROLINA 


Considered to be best Quail shooting grounds in state. 
Wheat and corn fields, high rolling land. No swamps. 
Easy hunting. Two houses completely furnished, mod- 
ern plumbing and hot water furnace heat. Kennels for 
twenty-five dogs. 23 miles from Greensboro. Shooting 
grounds leased annually from farmers in the neighbor- 
hood contain over 10,000 acres in one block. Concrete 
highway from Greensboro within short distance of 
property. 

R. HALLADAY, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





WINTER Kol d M e 

Big Game 

Hunting in €x1co 

Spotted Jaguar and lion trailing with 
a pack of real dogs. Buck guaranteed to 


aah license. 
X BAR L CATTLE CO., P. 0. Box 705, El Paso, Texas | 


Waterfront Estates and Farms 
Ducking and Fishing Shores 


in 


Maryland and Virginia 


Leonaro SNIDER La Plata, Maryland 





SPORTSMEN'S GUIDE 


Channel Bass Fishing—Best on Atlantic Sea- 
board. Season May-November. 
Redhead, brant and geese shooting likewise. Season 
Nov. 15-January 15. Best shooting rigs, experienced 
guides. Service and accommodations guaranteed. New 
York and other references. Rates reasonable. 

(Canada brant and geese for sale) 


GARY BRAGG Ocracoke, N. C. 














Hunt where satisfaction is guaranteed 
“Chihuahua Hunting Reserve” 
500,000 Acres in OLD MEXICO 
Beautiful mountains, valleys, springs, lakes, and 
trees, where game abounds. 

GAME: Bear—egrizzly, silver tip, black, honey. 
Mountain lion, deer, pronghorn antelope, wild turkey 

and small fur-bearing animals. Geese and ducks. 
Special trout and bass fishing trips arranged. 
CHIHUAHUA HUNTING RESERVE 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. 
Paso del Norte Hotel El Paso, Texas 


SHOOTING GROUNDS 


If you wish to buy, lease or shoot by 
the day, write, 
L. W. Boykin, Jr., C. E. 


Consulting Engineer for Pl i & Game 
Preserves Aiken, S. C. 








Battery, Blind and Point Shooting 


All expenses $15.00 per day each includ- 
ing best equipment, guides and accom- 
modations for duck and goose shooting 
| on Currituck Sound. 


W. W. CLEVE 
Floating Island Shooting Club, Poplar Branch, N. C. 




















Come to Florida This Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in Lake County, 
famous for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen’s Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. Modern 
in every way; Sprinkler System, steam heat, private 
baths. Excellent cuisine. Reduced rates. European and 
American Plan. Room and board from $21.00 per week 
per person. Bring your family and enjoy Florida sun- 
shine, orange groves and golfing in Central Florida. 
Write for details and record catches. 


W. L. Cartwright, Prop. Eustis, Fla. 





Good Quail, Turkey, Deer and 
Duck Hunting 


in lower South Carolina. Competent 
guides and first class accommoda- 
tions. Write or wire. 


Attention Sportsmen 


For Wild Duck and Goose Shooting over Live Decoys 
and baited blinds come to ‘‘Sawyer's Lodge’’ on Cur- 
rituck Sound, Good accommodations, all modern equip- 
ment and experienced Guides. Season opens Nov. 16th, 
closes Jan. 15th. Phone or telegraph to Harbinger, N. 
C. Write for reservations. 
G. C. SAWYER 
Sawyer’s Lodge Spot, N. C. 











B. O. Bourne, Georgetown, S. C. 











‘a y y 
FLORIDA IN WINTER 
Anglers—Hunters—Golfers—vV acationists 
Fishing season always open, hunting November 20:h- 
Feb. 15th. Golfing, swimming, boating, riding, deer, 
wild turkey, quail, geese, ducks, doves, squirrels, etc. 
Black bass and sea fishing, modern hotel, guides, 
boats, dogs, equipment supplied. All rates reasonable. 
For further information write 
ST. JOHNS’ RIVER ROD & GUN CLUB 
Headquarters: The Colonial Hotel, Welaka, Florida, on 
the St. Johns’ River 





25-10lbs___ 


°* FISHING & DUCKING 


go to Hotel Wachapreague, Wacha- 
preague, Eastern Shore, Va. For details 
see former advertisements. 





ALASKA eee 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear this Spring! 
Shots positively guaranteed. Everything furn- 
ished by Alaska’s pioneer and foremost hunt- 

58 ing organization—now in 9th year. Folder avail- 
able to sportsmen. Cable address AGTA. 


Alaska Guides, Inc., anchorage,’ Alaska 


Good Quail & Turkey Shooting 


Southern Va. 9000 acres of territory, rates 
$50.00 per week for board, lodging, guide 
and territory. Private home. Make reserva- 
tions ahead. . 


C. L. Russell Jeffress, Va. 


Fishing and Hunting 


October is one of our best months for catching Channel 
Bass. Field and Stream’s prize Bass was caught eight 
miles north of New River last year, at Brown's Inlet. 
More blue bill ducks here last two years than at any 
other place along this coast. Plenty Deer, Squirrel, Fox, 
Rabbits, Quail, Doves and other game. Season Nov. 15th 
to Jan. 15th. Our boats are comfortable and speedy. Well 
experienced guides. Large comfortable house, located on 
the bank of New River. Nice quiet place for ladies to 
spend the winter. Good and well prepared food. Rates rea- 
sonable. Write MRS. L. H. HARRISON, Marines, N. C. 


Enjoy Quail Shooting in S. C. 
Large preserves well stocked. Guide and 
board furnished at reasonable prices. 
Inquiries solicited by: 
G. T. Floyd, Manning, S. C. 














Polar Bear Hunting in the Arctic 
& Alaska by Plane in Winter 


An experienced guide and hunter desires to 
organize parties for POLAR BEAR hunting in 
Arctic Alaska, has thorough knowledge of their 
winter habitat. Kill guaranteed—for references 
and particulars write 


JOHN HEGNESS, 207 Smith Tower Annex, Seattle 





Deer and Turkey Hunting 


Enjoy Virginia's best. Kill your prize buck in front 
of real deer hounds. Turkey and quail hunting, 
trap shooting, horseback riding. Old Colonial estate, 
comfortable beds, good meals, lots of game. Season 
November 15th to January Ist. Rates thirty dollars 
per week. 


THE TOMAHAWK HUNT CLUB 
Midlothian Virginia 


ARUNDEL SHOOTING PRESERVE 


& RECREATION HOME 
Deer, Duck, Turkey, Quail. Modern Ac- 
commodations, Excellent Table. Terms 
Reasonable. Apply, 


J. H. Carraway Georgetown, S. C. 














H e 2 ! 
unting Opportunity! 
Ducks, geese, quail and doves. Due to financial 
conditions, a share in one of this country’s best 
shooting clubs is offered for sale. Within 5 hours 
of New York City, this club furnishes excellent wild- 
fowling—deep and shallow-water ducks and geese. 
Great canvasback, redhead and black duck shooting. No 
better quail shooting can be found this side of the 

DP South. Early dove shooting is good, and some 
woodleock are killed each season. 

The club owns over 1,000 acres of upland and marsh 
on which is a thoroughly modern club-house, Addition- 
al quail land is leased. The value of the real estate 
makes a membership in this club a good investment. 
This membership can be had for $4,060, although the 

Value is considerably more. The yearly dues are 
extremely reasonable. The membership is limited to a 
small number of men. The holder of this share of 
stock reserves the right to refuse to sell to anyone who 
Would not be acceptable to the other members. If 
interested, write at once to Box 64, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City, % Field & Stream. 














HUNT THIS FALL IN VIRGINIA 
HUNTING RIGHTS FOR RENT 
Game preserve plantation in Southern Virginia, sur- 
rounded on three sides by water. 1000 acres of fields 
and young timber. Tenant living on place. Birds, deer 
and turkeys plentiful. Finely kept country hotel with- 
in ten minutes ride. Price of rights for 1933 season 
only $150. Place also for sale. 
Duck Hunting on Chesapeake Bay 
Cabin, cook, boat, blind and guide, at reasonable rates, 
E. W. Lewis, Ashland, Va. 





HUNTING PRESERVE 
Ellenton, S. C. 
Quail Shooting Our Specialty. 12,000 acres admirably 
adapted to quail, dove and some woodcock. I protect 
and feed the birds to insure good shooting and am 
prepared to furnish everything for comfortable living 
and ideal shooting. For further information write 


Joseph Ashley Ellenton, S. C. 











Ducking Shore 


Wicomico River 
Southern Maryland 


Rent day or season 


Leonarp SNIDER La Plata, Maryland 





QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.” A large plentetion, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. C. A.L. Ry.). 
Good quail shooting a specialty. Goard in pri- 
vate home, modern conveniences, including pri- 
vate bath. Rates reasonable. 
L. F. RHEM 
“Morrisville Plantation” Andrews, S. C. 
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SAME DUCK SEASON, LOWER BAG 


WO months of waterfowl hunting 

throughout the United States this 

year, with slightly lower bag limits, 

was the decision announced by 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace of the United 
States Department of Agriculture after 
approval by President Roosevelt early in 
September, fully a month later than cus- 
tomary. 

The 1933 regulations were based upon 
recommendations made to the Secretary 
by the Migratory Bird Advisory Board, 
representing all sections of the United 
States, which met early in July, and by 
the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

The delay in announcing the regulations 
was due to determined last-minute efforts 
by certain restrictionists to have a Federal 
regulation inserted, which the Advisory 
3oard did not recommend, to control 
waterfowl feeding and baiting. This neces- 
sitated a hearing in Washington on Aug- 
ust 28, at which the sentiment was over- 
whelmingly against a Federal regulation 
on that subject. Instead the Advisory 
Board’s recommendation that the Bio- 
logical Survey study the matter carefully 
and report its conclusions at the meeting 
next year, and that the states take steps 
to correct any local abuses, was favored. 

While the Advisory Board did not 
recommend a further reduction in bag 
limits, unfavorable information concern- 
ing breeding conditions was later received, 
and the officials in charge deemed it wise 
to be on the safe side. The maximum daily 
bag limit on ducks this year will be 
twelve in the aggregate, with a special 
bag limit of five eider ducks and eight in 
the aggregate of canvasbacks, redheads, 
both scaups, ringnecks, the three teals, 
shovellers and gadwalls, as against fifteen 
and ten respectively last year. The posses- 
sion limit 1s the legal bag for two days. 
The season remains closed on wood ducks, 
ruddy ducks and buffleheads. 

The actual seasons for 
states, worked out by the United States 
Biological Survey in cooperation with 
state conservation officials, are as follows: 

Sept. 21—Nov. 20: Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and five counties in northern 
Idaho. 

Oct. 


the various 


I—Nov. 30: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada 
and five northern counties of Arizona. 

Oct. 16—Dec. 15: Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York (except 
Long Island), Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Washington, Oregon, south- 
ern Idaho and part of New Mexico, 

Nov. 1—Dec. 31: Long Island, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Kentucky, California and 
the northern zone of Texas. 

Nov. 16—Jan. 15: New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and the 
southern zones of Arizona, Texas and 
New Mexico. 

Nov. 20—Jan. 15: Florida. 

All of these seasons are subject to local 
restrictions fixing rest days. The season 
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By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


was closed entirely on brant in the At- 
lantic Coast States awaiting further in- 
formation concerning the effect of the 
widespread disappearance of eel grass, 
their principal food. 

The cackling goose, a strictly Western 
species, was again placed on the open list 
because the birds are no longer in danger 
and hunters are unable to distinguish them 
from other similar species. 

This year hunting for jack-snipe will 
be confined to the same season as for 
waterfowl, which means a reduction of 
one month for most states. 

Woodcock for the first time have a 
possession limit of twelve birds, the limit 
for three days, to stop abuses of the past. 





IGHT NOW is the time 

to arrange for the grain 

you need during the coming 

winter for your game-feeding 
program. 

See those farmers without 
delay and engage corn in the 
shock or other grain so that 
your supply will be available 
when you want it. 











Investigators in the North have failed 
to find the “unknown good breeding 
grounds” which have been reported from 
time to time. Action on various other 
recommended drastic restrictions was de- 
ferred, but the Migratory Bird Advisory 
Board established a precedent by issuing 
a warning to waterfowl hunters that “pro- 
gressively restricted hunting privileges 
have failed to perpetuate a reasonable 
supply of birds” and that “it is clearly 
evident that unless a far-reaching pro- 
gram for the development of suitable 
breeding and feeding areas is launched 
immediately still further drastic restric- 
tions, or totally closed seasons, must be 
oy in the immediate future.” 

The Board appealed to all interested in 
waterfowl hunting to support the Duck 
Stamp Bill now pending before Congress 
(S. 1658—H. R. 5632), which will supply 
funds for an extensive system of breed- 
ing grounds and refuges, and to adminis- 
ter the law more efficiently. 

The Board also stated that “the plight 
of our waterfowl is in part due to dis- 
regard for high standards of sportsman- 
ship,” stating its brief “that substantial 
benefits will accrue if unsportsmanlike 
practices and abuses are eliminated.” 

The special code of ethics recommended 
by the Board is: 

1. Take your birds in a sportsmanlike way 
and avoid excesses. 

2. Select your birds and refrain from destruc- 
tive flock shooting. 

3. Refrain from shooting at birds beyond rea- 
sonable killing range. 

4. Never shoot at birds on the water unless 
crippled. 


5. Retrieve birds and 
possible waste. 

6. Do not patronize commercial 
stands where abuses are practiced. 

7. If you feed birds during the season, 
tinue it as long as feed is beneficial. 

8. Do your part to restore breeding grounds 
and maintain refuges. 

9. Be a sportsman—obey the law and insist 
that others do likewise. 


your down avoid all 


shooting 


con- 


Saying that “it is evident that crows 
and other predators are annually destroy- 
ing enormous numbers of eggs and young 
of our waterfowl” and that “such losses are 
said to be greatly in excess of the num- 
bers of such birds taken annually by legit- 
imate hunting,” the Advisory Board re- 
quested the Biological Survey to detail a 
staff of capable, unbiased investigators to 
study conditions on the principal water- 
fowl nesting grounds of North America, 
and petitioned that such control measures 
as findings justify be initiated to reduce 
such losses to a minimum. 

Other resolutions of the Advisory Board 
urged that funds from the emergency con- 
servation or the public works appropria- 
tions be made available for waterfowl 
breeding grounds, stressed the need for 
more waterfowl investigative and enforce- 
ment work, and requested the states to 
aid the Biological Survey in the enforce- 
ment of the waterfowl regulations. 


OREGON LEADS NATION 


HEN the National Recovery Act 

authorized loans to states and 
municipalities for stream purification, 
Oregon, under the leadership of Gov. 
Julius Meier, at once launched an inten- 
sive campaign to take untreated wastes 
out of her beautiful streams. 

A special bulletin was prepared and 
widely distributed by the State Game 
Commission. In a foreword Governor 
Meier says: 

“As the population of the state in- 
creases, the common method of discharg- 
ing sewage into a convenient watercourse 
becomes dangerous to public health and to 
fish life, and is developing into a general 
nuisance. Never has there been a more ad- 
vantageous time for the development of 
a program of safe and adequate sewage 
disposal. The public works bill provides 
for a grant to municipalities of 30 per 
cent of the cost of labor and material and 
makes available loans for the remaining 
70 per cent.” 

And here’s what happened. 

“The citizens of Portland at a special 
election voted two to one for a $6,000,- 
000 bond issue to establish a sewage dis- 
posal plant to cease dumping filth into 
the waters of the Willamette,” writes 
William L. Finley, noted conservationist, 
who has been devoting himself to the 
campaign. “Salem and Silverton in the 
Willamette Valley voted likewise. Other 
cities in Oregon called special elections. 
Medford and Grants Pass in the Rogue 
River Valley, Roseburg in the Umpqua 
Valley, Baker and Burns in eastern Ore- 
gon all voted for modern sewage Systems. 
And the campaign is on to clean up all 
the rivers of Oregon.” 

This merely shows what can be accom- 
plished when state leaders bestir them- 
selves on this subject of clean streams. 
No other state has approached this fine 
record to date. 
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Outstanding Conservation Events Th roughout North America 
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FIRST GAME-MANAGEMENT 
CHAIR 


HE first chair of game management 

in America was recently announced 
by the University of Wisconsin, and Aldo 
Leopold, game survey expert, graduate of 
the Shefheld Scientific School and the 
Yale Forest School, has been appointed 
to the new position. 

This new field of endeavor will be under 
the University’s College of Agriculture, 
made possible by a five-year grant from 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion to develop game as a land crop. The 
objectives, as outlined by Dean Chris L. 
Christensen of the College of Agriculture, 
are to develop game cropping for recrea- 
tion and income on Wisconsin farms and 
also on the idle lands of the state. Game, 
it is claimed, can be produced as a by- 
product of both farming and forestry with 
little or no additional cost, except the 
exercise of skill and forethought by the 
landholder. 

“Strangely enough, while all farm crops 
except wild game are being overproduced, 
the supply of game is not equal to the de- 
mand of the public which desires the 
opportunity to hunt,” declared Mr. Leo- 
pold in a recent interview. 

No undergraduate courses in game 
management are contemplated, but gradu- 
ate research studies are to be undertaken 
as a means of developing a factual basis 
for a conservation program. The chair 
carries with it the directorship of the 
University Arboretum, which also is to 
serve as a demonstration area for new 
conservation methods. 

Putting game management into the 
schools of agriculture is certainly.a step 
in the right direction. That’s the place to 
begin. Every university and agricultural 
college should follow Wisconsin’s ex- 
ample. 


IOWA FINDS A WAY 


OWA has enjoyed no legal quail hunt- 

ing since 1916, and, as in other states 
which imposed long closed seasons, pot- 
shooting has been an adverse factor. Now 
Iowa, with her staff of research work- 
ers, has apparently found a way out of 
her quail dilemma. 

The Iowa Commission, under authority 
vested in it by the legislature, recently, 
announced regulations under which quail” 
hunting may be permitted on specified 
areas. A special bulletin on the “Manage- 
ment of the Bob-white Quail in Iowa” has 
been prepared by Dr. Paul L. Errington 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
and Junior Quail Protection Clubs have 
been formed to spread this knowledge on 
quail management. 

“The career of the quail has caused 
much controversy in Iowa,” says a bul- 
letin of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission. “If all the energy spent in con- 
versation and recrimination had _ been 
devoted to sound study and to rational 
action, this bird might now be far more 
plentiful. Total closure is alone not a suc- 
cessful way to maintain quail in normal 
abundance e. 

“Resumption of the former statewide 
season would doubtless stimulate some 
farmers to leave food and cover for quail, 
but there is no assurance that many would 


do this, and the intolerable trespass prob- 
lem which was partly responsible for the 
original closure would remain wholly un- 
solved. Neither would it be anybody's 
business to call a halt on each farm when 
a reasonable surplus of birds had been 
taken. Blanket reopening, therefore, is not 
a promising way to conserve Iowa quail. 

“The logical way is to keep quail closed 
in the state as a whole, but to permit shoot- 
ing on such organized groups of farms 
as can convince the fish and game authori- 
ties that they are restoring cover and 
food and effectively limiting the kill to a 
maximum specified in the permit. Such a 
system of selective opening might eventu- 
ally spread far enough to permanently 
solve the quail problem. The arrangement 
under which the town hunters may par- 
ticipate in the shooting is left to the 
farmers, again under state supervision.” 


COLORADO TRIES SCRIPT 


OLORADO has adopted the Nebras- 

ka Script Plan for pheasant hunting, 
in the hope that it will encourage farmers 
to increase the pheasant crop, rather than 
to discourage it. 

The new law says such payment is 
authorized “for remuneration for feeding 
and caring for said pheasants, and for 
permitting access upon his (landowner’s 
or lessee’s) land for hunting pheasants.” 
The law further states that “no person 
shall hunt or kill pheasants upon any lands 
without the consent of the owner or 
lessee.” 

The value of the coupons shall be fixed 
by the Game and Fish Commissioner, but 
in no case shall it exceed 50 cents. 
Licensed hunters may each purchase one 
book of five such coupons from the state 
and offer them at the rate of one coupon 
per pheasant killed to landowners where 
they hunt. Unused coupons may be re- 
deemed by the state. 

Another new law in Colorado stipulates 
that no landowner may charge a fee, either 
directly or indirectly, for fishing in 
streams on his land which have been 
stocked with fish at public expense. It in 
no way affects the trespass law. Another 
new law gives the state authority to 
acquire easements to and along streams 
for fishing purposes. 


BRINGING BACK CHICKENS 


KLAHOMA is attempting to bring 

back the prairie chicken through- 
out the state where favorable conditions 
still prevail. Birds are being trapped from 
a large refuge under game management 
in the extreme western part of the state 
and transferred elsewhere. 

Up to the time this item was written 
over 200 young chickens had been trapped 
and shipped to eleven other counties by 
the employees of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission. The plan was to capture at least 
500 birds for this purpose before cool 
weather arrived. 

The young birds were trapped about 
the time they were fully matured, all 
adults being released from the traps where 
caught for future breeding purposes. It 
is stated that only young birds do well 
when transferred. 

The Oklahoma authorities also planned 
to trap a goodly number of bob-white quail 
from the same refuge for stocking pur- 
poses elsewhere in conjunction with birds 
reared on the state’s quail farm. 

This experiment is worth watching. 


JERSEY TRIES CO-OP PLAN 


RESPASS signs have recently come 
down on more than 5,000 acres of 
good fishing and hunting territory in four 
counties of New Jersey under a farmer- 
sportsman cooperative plan being pro- 
moted by the Fish and Game Commission. 
The plan, somewhat similar to that 
launched in Connecticut, requires that 
owners agree to open their land to hunt- 
ing and fishing, after which the Commis- 
sion posts the tract with notices advising 
sportsmen that they are welcome if they 
will register with the owner, whose name 
and address appear on the poster. 

A suitable inviolate wild-life sanctuary 
will surround the buildings on the prop- 
erty in every Case. The New Jersey Com- 
mission gives such acreages special atten- 
tion in stocking, but is refraining from 
making public announcement of the loca- 
tions of such open lands to prevent heavy 
concentrations of sportsmen. 

If this plan can be extended rapidly 
enough, it will undoubtedly help to re- 
lieve New Jersey’s posted-land problem. 
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Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
“AMERICAN GAME” and 


Membership in American Game Assn. 


Subscription to AMERICAN AME: $3.00 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 
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Photo by Cy. La Tour 


“Come on, fellers! There’s ten thousand birds in the bay!” 
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A setter dog that would not hold stanch on his birds, a sick man and a piece of rope 


EN BUNN was talking against his 

emotions. He was saying things 

which had no relationship to his 

thoughts so that the man in the 
bed would not realize the tumult in his 
breast. 

“Yes, Tom, I couldn’t pass up four 
hunderd dollars times like this. That 
Tody dog was the best setter ever put 
down in this country, but a dog’s a dog 
and four hunderd— 

“Well’”—with a gulp as he noted the 
dullness in the other’s eyes—“it let me 
clean up the mortgage and pay taxes. I 
got forty cord of dry beech and maple. 
I got three pigs beside the brood sow 
and the cow and her calf and chickens 
and plenty fodder and spuds, and Ma, 
she’s canned ’til the cellar won’t hold 
it; so we'll winter all right. 

“Howsomever, I didn’t like sellin’ 
Tody.” His voice quivered a trifle as 
Tom Copley’s weary gaze turned through 
the window, where patches of gold and 
scarlet flared in hillside green. “But, 
times like this—” 

At that juncture the 
nurse came quietly in and | 
shook her head. 

Ben slunk down the | 
stairs. As he entered the 
kitchen, where pink-and- 
white Ma Bunn scraped sup- 
per dishes, he brushed at 
his drooping mustache in 
agitation. 

“Know what?” he asked 
hoarsely. “Know what that 
old fool come here for? It’s 
to die! Told me so his- 
self!” 

Mrs. Bunn nodded 
sadly. “The nurse told 
me. He wants to die 
here, where he’s had 
the best times of his 
life.” Then, accusingly, 
“You shouldn’t talk 
that way about your 
best friend!” 

“What way? Oh! 
You know what I 
mean.” He swallowed 
a lump. “Why, Ma, it’s 
the first time we ever 
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been together a half hour without any- 
how a argument. He didn’t even cuss 
me once; didn’t so much as disagree on 
anything! Why”—hesitantly as one will 
in making a shameful confession—“he 
held my hand, the blasted old ninny!” 

“Ben Bunn!” 

“Well—want me to bawl? 

“And I’ve told him! For ten year I’ve 
said he was goin’ too hard. See what it 
brung him! Bank busted, factory in the 
red, real estate up the spout, him with 
what they call a general breakdown—and 
he might have spent all his time up 
here just as well. 


“TF I’d guessed what he wanted when 
they telephoned to ask could he 
come, I’d have said no. Oh, I wouldn’t 
either, I s’pose. I’ve put up with his 
pickin’ on me for thirty year, but I just 
can’t stand him bein’ agreeable!” 
He rumpled his hair and went out to 
talk to the pup. His reference to im- 
minent tears had been no exaggeration; 


The pup sniffed one of Tom’s white hands 
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and if they did flow, it was better to 
have a dog rather than a human see. 

The handsome young setter wriggled 
a welcome from the run, and Ben opened 
the gate. After a scoot about the orderly 
barnyard the dog came in to his mas- 
ter, who squatted on a heel and stared 
glumly at the afterglow. 

“Come to die,” he muttered, “and 
after comin’ to hunt ever since we licked 
Spain! Got the last of that Cuban ma- 
laria out of us follerin’ a dog up here. 
Captain of my comp’ny. Every year un- 
til ‘29, when things commenced to go 
pot-wise. He give up huntin’ to save 
what he’d saved, and look what he got 
for it!” 

He fondled a silken ear absently. 

“The dangedest man! Argue? Quar- 
rel? Bull-headed? No name for ‘em. 
And now he talks to me almost affec- 
tionate! Can’t stand it!” 

He smoked thoughtfully for a while. 
“Broke! Dyin’ because of bein’ broke! 
And drives from Chicago in a five-thou- 
sand-dollar car; keeps his chauffeur in 
town; nurse with him constant. Broke? 
The idees of some!” 

He thought aloud for some time. A 
frosty breath came down the valley, an 
owl booed, and migrating waders piped 
overhead. Finally he shut the dog in and 
went to the house and to bed, not, how- 

ever, to sleep. The plight of his old 


~,! shooting companion kept him awake. 
} \ For hours each day, for weeks at a 
ag time, they had followed a 
ee — 


dog along swamp edges 
and on cherry ridges and 
through beech thickets; 
they had quarreled and 
condemned and sneered at 
each other; they had bit- 
terly supported clashing 
judgments. But they had 
been comrades withal, cov- 
ering manifestations of 
affection with bluster, 
which is the way of 
many men. And now 
the stronger of the two 
had made his last strug- 
gle—even for the life 
in his body. 
The presence of the sick man 
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upset the household routine. As Ben told 
his wife, he just couldn’t seem to light 
anywhere. 

The next forenoon he dug away at his 
potatoes and looked in on Copley at din- 
ner time. Then he went downstairs to 
talk to the chauffeur, who had driven 
out from town to be on hand if needed. 

Yes, the man agreed, his employer 
was in a bad way. “Worst of it is,” he 
explained, “he don’t want to get well. 
He’s got no interest left. Now and then 
he'll perk up and take a short ride, but 
not so often any more. He’s likely to go 
like that. Any minute.” 

Ben couldn’t stand that sort of talk. 
So he took the pup for a run. When the 
setter persisted in blundering over birds, 
he grew short-tempered. 


a OME in here!” he commanded, 

reaching into the game pocket of 
his shooting jacket, which bulged mark- 
edly. “I'll fix you!” He hesitated, then 
withdrew his hand. “No, I won't. Not 
when I’m stirred up. I ain't quite that 
dumb. Come on home! Heel!” 

The next morning the nurse said: “Mr. 
Copley feels that a little sunshine would 
seem good. He says you used to have 
a wagon seat against the tool house 
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and that he’d like to sit there a while.” 

“Can he stand movin’?” Ben asked 
almost hopefully. Some of their bitter- 
est battles had started on that wagon 
seat. 

“It may do him no good; but if it 
pleases him, who are we?” 

So the chauffeur and Ben helped Tom 
downstairs and out to the tool shed. 
They settled him there, with blankets 
around his legs. 

“Three years!” he whispered weakly, 
sniffing the air. “City air for three years; 
city sights; three years thinking only 
city things and— Thought you didn’t 
have a dog?” he asked almost gruffly 
as the pup started whining in his run. 

“T said I sold Tody. This one was give 
to me in August.” 

Tom’s tongue moistened his colorless 
lips. “What breeding?” 

“Most everything, I’d guess. No pedi- 
gree. Want to see him?” Ben rose and 
walked across to open the gate. 

The setter came out with a yip and a 
glad bound. 

“Steady, now! Heel, you!” 

He followed his master and stretched 
his nose to sniff one of Tom’s white 
hands. 

“I'd guess from the markings on nose 
and chops and from that white streak 
atwixt the eyes he had some Jersey 
Prince somewheres, and that black spot 
over the root of the tail generally means 
Shore’s Ben. He ain’t much account. 
Them pop-eyes, now, generally mean 
stubbornness. And that short muzzle— 
never did go much for that. Means 


they’re shy on nose.” 
“Huh!” 
Ben looked sharp- 


ly at Tom. That 
snort of his sounded 
almost stout. 


“@UPPOSE you'd 

say Belle didn’t 
have a nose. She: had 
a short muzzle; and 
if there ever was a 
better nose, tell me 
where?” 

Bunn brushed his 
mustache quickly 
and drew a deep 
breath, the first he 
had taken since Cop- 
ley arrived, it seem- 
ed. ‘‘No-o-o0’— 
shrewdly. ‘Course, 
Belle had a fair 
nose.” 

‘*Fair? Fair! 
Huh!” Tom’s gaze 


When the setter per- 

sisted in blundering 

over birds, Ben grew 
\ short-tempered 
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held a suggestion of glare. “Stubborn, is 
he? You always did get stubbornness 
mixed up with bird sense. Why, that’s a 
likely-looking pup. What’s his name?” 

“Ain't named him yet. Always had 
trouble thinkin’ up names. Let ’em come 
natural, I say.” 

“Vard-broke?”’ 

“Watch!” He sent the pup out across 
the barn-yard, turned him with a low 
whistle, brought him in with a gesture, 
dropped him with a whisper. 

“Retrieve?” 

“You know me and retrievin’. Leaves 
too much scent on ’em.” 


. EAH. I know. And you miss the 

prettiest part of the best sport a 
man ever had!” He sighed and looked 
at the hills, sharp and colorful in the 
crystal air of early October. “A grand 
sport, and I’m leaving it, Ben! Why, this 
may be even my last look at bird coun- 
try. Right now. This hour.” His look 
was appealing, and his manner reduced 
Bunn’s enthusiasm to a drab, uneasy 
mood which endured until the nurse 
came to summon Tom within. 

A second and third afternoon they sat 
in the sunlight together, and although 
Copley leaned less heavily on supporting 
arms he would talk of nothing but death. 
Ben did his best. He purposely made 
banal statements about dogs and birds, 
but he could not rouse his companion to 
disagreement. 

“But I do wish,” Tom said that third 
afternoon, “I could see a dog work just 
once more. Two weeks to open season, 
eh? I mightn’t be here, Ben. I wonder. 
Don’t birds come out to feed in your 
pasture?” 

“Sure!” Ben brushed his mustache. 
“Tom, I'll tell you what... .” 

So late the following day a big limou- 
sine rocked down the Bunn lane and 
wheeled into the pasture above the 
swamp. Tom Copley, propped on pil- 
lows, was in the rear seat with his nurse. 

Down along the cedars trudged old 
Ben, his ragged shooting coat, with that 
bulky something still in the game pocket, 
dangling from his spare shoulders. He 
talked low to his pup. “Turn now!” 

The setter had cast wide to the left, 
but on command whirled and worked 
back across the wind, nose high. 

“Steady! Careful now! Not too fast. 
Better!” 

Ben walked on. The setter, tail thresh- 
ing, swung back and forth before him. 
He began to walk faster. The dog had 
slowed. He picked his feet up mincing- 
ly; his ears were cocked, his tail held 
high. 

“Ca-a-reful! Right ahead of 
You'll flush if you— Hold it!” 

For an instant the dog stood, tail up. 
head up—a splendid figure of fixity. 
Then, with a little rush, he went for- 
ward. He stopped again, to be sure, but 
as he froze a partridge thundered for 
cover. 

“Drat you!” muttered Ben as the pup 
dropped, licked his chops sheepishly and 
thumped his tail in apology. ““Won’t you 
ever learn to stop of your own accord? 
I guess I’ll—” 

As he had done on that other day, he 
reached for his game pocket. Again he 
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checked his impulse and withdrew his 
hand. He brushed at his mustache and 
cast a glance at the shining car. Tom 
Copley’s figure was erect ; he leaned for- 
ward a bit. 

A slow, mischievous smile crept into 
Ben’s eyes. “Not yet,” he said. “Try 
again. Hie on!” 

Again the setter raced on ahead, tail 
merry. Again he made game. A second 
time he stopped, but once more broke 
and crowded, and another bird flushed 
as he went down. 

By now, Ben was abreast the car and 
saw Tom’s face pressing against a win- 
dow. He waved and went on. A third 
time the dog made game, went too fast 
and too far. On this occasion, three birds 
took the air. The same apologetic licking 
of chops, the same thumping of the tail. 
the same glint in the soft eyes 
which seemed to say: “I know! 
I know! But boss, I just can’t 
help it!” 

Before they could start 
on, the automobile horn 
sounded and the chauffeur 
gesticulated _—frantically. 
Ben turned up the slope, 
dog at heel. As he ap- . 
proached he saw old Tom 
apparently arguing with 
his nurse. 

“Stirred up? Course I 
am!” he snapped at her. 
“What if it does? Got only a few days to 
live, anyhow! I'll do as I please, I will!” 

He turned a face which was surpris- 
ingly, perhaps alarmingly, red toward 
Bunn. 

“Put a string on him!” he rasped. 
“You've got to check him! He’s got 
nose, man! A fool could tell that! He 
nailed those three sixty yards away.” 
He was panting, and shook his shoulder 
angrily as the nurse laid a protesting 
hand on it. “He’s a promising pup. He’s 
got everything but proper handling! 
You've got to check him before he'll 
know what you want. Two or three 
times, and he’ll understand.” 

“Please, Mr. Copley!” the nurse 
begged. 

The chauffeur looked appealingly at 
Ben, who lighted his pipe to hide what 
was in his eyes. 

“String!” gasped Copley. “I’d like to 
see . .. dog work right . . . just once 
before... I have to...” His chin quiv- 
ered, and he lay back, exhausted. ° 
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se ELL, Tom, I'd sure like to please 
you,’ Ben began in a conciliatory 
way, “but I never went much for strings. 
Now and then, to be sure, they’re neces- 
= But this dog—I figure it’s his nose, 
and— 
“Nose!” The word was a husky snort; 
a white hand waved in a feeble gesture 
of disgust. “Nose? You’ll never change! 
Set in your ways .. . like a stump! Ruin 
a... good pup being . . . bullheaded.” 
The nurse nodded imperiously to the 
chauffeur as Tom, with venom in his 
glare, struggled to sit up. The motor 
whirled and the car started back toward 
the house. Ben Bunn, with his setter dog 
at heel, followed slowly. As he neared 
the buildings he permitted one soft 
chuckle to escape. 
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The Nameless Pup 


“Step inthere 
nowand flush. 
that bird!” 
grunted Tom 
testily 
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“That,” he /, pe. declared, “is 
somethin’ like!” 

That excursion did Tom Copley no 
good. The nurse said so and at length 
that evening. Ma Bunn was upset, but 
Ben was curiously silent. He fiddled with 
his coffee cup while alarming symptoms 
were reported and made no comment. 
Tom had a restless night, and the nurse 
slept but little. 
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EN did not see Tom the next day. 
He was too exhausted to talk, it 
was said. But the following morning the 
nurse asked Ben into the sick room be- 
fore he left for the potato patch. 

“Got just one request,” Copley whis- 
pered. “My last, likely.” His hands lay 
limply on the covers. “Put a string on 
that dog, Ben. I'd like to see him work 

. after he’s been stopped . . . just 
once or twice.” 

Ben sighed and twisted his head. 
“Tom,” said he, “dogs, like us humans, 
have got to learn their shortcomin’s by 
experience. A choke collar is all right for 
some dogs, but not this one. I’ve handled 
my share of dogs.” 

“Stubborn devil!”—very faintly. 

“No, I figure it’s his nose—” 

“You. Not him. You!” The man 
struggled up to an elbow. “Trouble with 
you, you’re set in your ways. Make me 
so danged mad... . / Always have, and 
now—”’ 

The nurse: “Please! Let’s have no 
more dog talk!” She was severe and 
firm. “Here. Take this,” and a. tablet 
popped to a docile tongue. 

The next afternoon an errand called 
Ben to town. Returning, he saw a strange 
tableau in the barn-yard. The chauffeur 
and nurse had Tom, bundled to the 
ears, by either arm, They were urging 
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him, against feeble but bitter protests, 
toward the house. 

“What’s the trouble?” Ben asked, get- 
ting out of his flivver. 

He saw that Tom held an old glove, 
stuffed plump with something soft. 

“He came out for the sun,” explained 
the wide-eyed chauffeur, “and then 
started to train your dog to retrieve! 
He moved around!” : 

“He walked!” said the nurse under 
her breath. “He actually walked!” Her 
tone suggested that such a thing was of 
ominous import. “Please, Mr. Copley!” 

“It’s my own funeral!” panted Tom. 
“Last days . . . want to do what... 
want to do.” He fixed a curious glare on 
Ben. “Won't break him . . . retrieve. ... 
Won't use string. . . . Leggo!” he rasped 
as they drew insistently on his arms, 
and then he yielded to sudden weakness. 

Ben shook his head and said to the 
dog: “He’ll go off like that”—snapping 
a thumb. “Any time. Hm-m-m.” 


HAT evening the nurse declared 

herself. “I’m at my wit’s ends! Of 
course, he came up here to end his days. 
But I have orders, and for my own 
standing I must see that they’re obeyed. 
Can’t you help me humor him? Can’t 
you conciliate him? Can’t you yield a 
point just to help an old friend?” 

“Why, ma’am, I'd do anything for an 
old friend. Fact is, ’'m—I mean, what'll 
you have me do?” 

“Go up there and quiet him, if you 
can. Promise you'll do what he asks. But 
don’t let him argue; don’t let him get 
disturbed.” 

“T’ll do my best for him,” Ben prom- 
ised and went upstairs. 

The two women below heard the 
voices. There were lapses. Copley would 
talk, low and brokenly. Ben’s voice would 
rumble. But the (Continued on page 62) 
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First Aid Afield 


Practical information for the man who is often many miles away from civilization 


A distance carry. Note arm positions of both 
carrier and subject 


A good two-man carry where the subject is 
able to help hold on 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


PART III 
T is an ideal fishing location that 
you and your partner have 
chosen for your vacation. The 
stream near your camp swirls 
around great boulders, creating beau- 
tiful trout pools. But the banks are 
also masses of boulders, worn smooth 
by high water. Gray morning finds 
the pair of you crossing this rocky 
stretch with high hopes for the 
angling. Perhaps the excitement of 
prospective sport gives you an airy 
feeling which reflects itself in the 
chances you take as you leap from 
rock to rock. You feel very nimble 
on your feet, and then—your partner 
falls with a cry of pain. You find 
him conscious but complaining of 
severe pain in his shoulder. What 
would you do? 

Fractures are a possibility, and 
you examine closely his collar-bone 
and shoulder. In doing so you dis- 
cover an unusual deformity of the 
shoulder. The head of the upper arm 
bone has slipped out of its socket. 
This is a dislocation. The ligaments 
which hold the bones of the joint 
close together have been torn, and 
the displaced bone is pressing upon 
sensitive nerves. 

Assuming that the nearest doctor 
is a good many hours away, it be- 
comes your responsibility to give first 
aid. However, your treatment, if 
done properly, is quite likely to be 
all that is necessary to get the in- 
jured shoulder back into shape. Un- 
doubtedly there are a number of 
methods to reduce a dislocated shoul- 
der, but you are to proceed in a man- 
ner which is usually successful and 


simple. Start to work immediately, be- 
fore the irritation caused by the dis- 
placed bone makes the muscles rigid. 
As quickly as possible lay your patient 
upon his back. Sit down by his injured 
side with your feet toward his shoulder. 
After removing the shoe of your foot 
nearest the patient’s body, place this 
foot under the armpit of the injured 
shoulder, so that it-may act as a wedge. 
Now grasp the dislocated arm and draw 
it down and across the patient’s body, 
at the same time pushing upward with 
the foot. This action tends to force the 
dislocated bone outward, following 
which it should snap back into place. 
If the shoulder has been dislocated 
before, this treatment should be simple 
indeed. After you have reduced the 
dislocation, it is well to immobilize the 
arm until the torn ligaments and 
strained muscles have had an oppor- 
tunity to heal. This is done by bandag- 
ing the upper arm to the side and the 
lower arm and hand across the chest. 


N the case of a dislocated finger you 

simply pull the member straight out 
and permit it to snap back into place. 
No bandage is required. 

Dislocation of the lower jaw is not 
a common injury, but inasmuch as the 
treatment is comparatively simple it 
would be wise to know the procedure 
to reduce it. Here you place both 
thumbs, padded with handkerchiefs, in 
the subject’s mouth, upon the back of 
the lower teeth. Press downward and 
backward upon the sides of the jaw- 
bone, and it should readily jump back 
into position. As it does so, be quick to 
remove the thumbs, or they may be 


A two-man carry where the subject must be held in a horizontal position 
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caught between the snapping teeth. A 
bandage should be applied around the 
head to hold the jaw in place. 

In the dislocated thigh bone we find 
a more serious injury, requiring treat- 
ment which you, as a first aider, are 
not qualified to give. The wisest action, 
then, should be to relieve the sufferer 
as much as you can by making him com- 
fortable for transportation and by plac- 
ing either very hot or very cold towels 
over the injured joint. This will tend to 
contract the blood-vessels and prevent 
undue swelling. 


S in a fractured spine or hip, the 
i noaustien of a patient with a 
dislocated hip requires what might be 
termed a body splint from head to toe. 
Blankets or other padding should be 
arranged beneath the subject, especially 
under the injured hip and leg. If the 
leg is fixed in a slightly raised position 
with the knee bent, it may prove more 
comfortable. Bandages should be used 
to hold the injured person firmly upon 
the board or stretcher. To carry him 
will require two men. 

Another joint injury which might 
have resulted from your partner’s nasty 
fall is a sprain. This is the stretching, 
twisting and partial breaking of the liga- 
ments which hold the bones of a joint 
together. Blood-vessels are generally 
broken, and the liquid part of the blood 
escapes around and into the joint, which 
causes great swelling. The accompany- 
ing pain is nearly always very severe, 
particularly if the victim attempts to 
move the sprained joint. It is logical, 
then, that the injured part should have 
absolute rest. If there is a lake or stream 
near, holding the joint in the cold water 
will minimize the swelling. Otherwise, 
apply very cold or very hot cloths, with 
the part elevated, to prevent excess 
blood from flowing into it. 

Sprains and strains are frequently 
confused. A sprain is an injury to a 
joint, while a strain is an overstretch- 
ing of a muscle. Most of us who tramp 
the open places have known strains in 
our ankles, wrists, shoulders and back 
muscles. Ordinarily, a little lameness in 
a muscle does not give us concern, but 
serious cases of strain may be eased by 
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application of arnica, witch-hazel or 
alcohol and water. Gentle massag- 
ing helps to soothe and soften the 
injured muscles. 

Like strains, bruises are slight in- 
juries which we experience regular- 
ly. Here the tissues and blood vessels 
immediately beneath the skin are 
broken by sharp contact. Blood es- 
caping among the tissues causes 
swelling and the well-known black- 
and-blue spots. Most bruises are 
slightly painful but not harmful, and 
generally require no treatment. Hot 
or cold applications, however, will 
tend to check the escape of blood 
into the tissues and thus minimize 
discoloration. 

In conjunction with nearly all the 
injuries we have studied thus far— 
fractures, wounds, dislocations and 
sprains—a victim usually suffers 
either partial or severe shock. Of 
course, you must treat the most se- 
rious injuries first; but even so, you 
can do much to relieve shock at the 
same time. While preparing to give 
first aid to a wound or a fracture you 
might cover your victim with a 
blanket or a coat. 

After you have administered treat- 
ment and are awaiting additional aid 
or a doctor, you should relieve shock. 
This will help your subject to retain 
his strength and resistance to pos- 
sible infection, by maintaining good 
circulation. Indeed, an important fac- 
tor in shock is stagnation of the blood 
somewhere in the body. Your prin- 
cipal aids are heat and stimulants. 


N an unconscious person you may 

recognize violent shock by pallor, 
rapid pulse, shallow breathing or low 
blood pressure. First, place the pa- 
tient so that his head is lower than 
the rest of his body, in order that 
the brain will receive plenty of blood. 
Then loosen tight clothing, such as 
belts and collars, but do not remove 
anything which will serve to keep 
him warm. In fact, it is very impor- 
tant that you cover him immediate- 
ly with blankets, coats or sweaters 
to insure further warmth. Warm ob- 
jects, such as (Continued on page 55) 


A method where the bearer requires both hands. The subject’s hands are tied 


Assisting a companion over rough places 


A good relief carry where one method 
is too exhausting 
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EDITORIAL 


To Batt or Not to Batt 


HALL sportsmen be allowed to feed ducks grain 
in order to improve their shooting ? That was the 
question which caused all the furor and delayed 

the issuing of the Federal game laws for several 
months. 

Last month Fre_p & STREAM went to press with a 
line across the front cover announcing that the latest 
migratory-bird laws would be printed in that issue. 
Where the laws should have been printed we were 
compelled to insert a note to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment had not announced the seasons and that the 
Biological Survey could not give any assurance as to 
when the seasons would be announced. It was rumored 
that because of a last-minute shortage of ducks, real or 
otherwise, officials at Washington were about to penal- 
ize the shooting public still further. 

A day or two after the magazine went to press I 
received the following telegram : 

“I have called a conference to be held at National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 A.M Monday, August 28, to discuss 
proposed regulation to prohibit baiting of wildfowl. You are 
invited to attend. Please wire whether you will be present. 

Henry A. WaLLace, Secretary” 

I attended the hearing. On one side were arrayed 
duck hunters from as far west as California. The 
other side was represented in the main by a little group 
of four or five non-shooting conservationists who are 
always on hand to endorse any and every suggestion 
that will curtail sport. 

It seems that when the Migratory Bird Advisory 
3oard met two resolutions pertaining to the prohibition 
of feeding or baiting waterfowl were discussed. Both 
of these were voted down, and the Advisory Board 
recommended that the subject be studied more thor- 
oughly before any action was taken 


FTER the meeting adjourned, a member of the 
Board carried his views direct to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The result was that a regulation was 
prepared which forbade the feeding of waterfowl 
within one hundred yards of any blind or place where 
ducks were shot. Rumor says that this regulation got 
as far as the President’s desk and that he was about 
to sign it, but the news leaked out and Mr. Roosevelt 
received so many telegrams in opposition that he in- 
structed the Secretary to hold a hearing to find out 
more about the subject. 

To say that the arguments at the hearing were 
spirited is putting it mildly. Enthusiasm ran high. Both 
sides were in earnest, and at times the Chairman was 
hard put to keep the boys apart. Every argument for 
and against baiting was advanced. Those who favored 
the regulation placed their main strength in the belief 
that it would save waterfowl and that feeding ducks 
grain and then shooting them was unfair. 

Men who opposed the provision contended that it 
was just another law which could not be enforced; 
that the sportsmen who obeyed all game laws would in 
many sections have to give up their shooting, leaving 
a birds to the mercy of the element that respects no 
law. They contended that there was little difference 
between shooting ducks over grain put out for the 
birds to eat, and setting decoys over a natural food bed 
and killing the birds when they came in for breakfast. 


Much stress was laid on the fact that along the en- 
tire length of the Eastern seaboard natural waterfowl 
food has practically disappeared, due to pollution, in- 
land waterways which let salt water into sounds and 
hays and other causes, and that if food were not put 
out by the sportsmen the ducks would starve and the 
regulation defeat its purpose. 

The Secretary was appealed to from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle; namely, that if the regulation became 
law, hundreds of guides, clubkeepers and gamekeepers 
would be thrown out of employment and hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of grain, ordinarily fed each year 
to the waterfowl, would be thrown on the market. 

To my mind, the strongest argument put forth 
against such a regulation was that the Advisory Board, 
composed of men from all sections of the country, had 
voted against it and asked for further information on 
the subject before taking action. 


| is high time that conservation in this country is 

placed on a business basis. The fundamental reason 
for conservation laws is to perpetuate the game and 
field sports, not to restrict this or that form of shoot- 
ing because some of us think it is unfair or unethical. 
What we need are facts, not fancies. If feeding water- 
fowl for the purpose of shooting endangers the supply, 
it should be stopped. On the other hand, who would 
wish to have such a regulation passed if thousands of 
ducks would starve as a result ? 

There is no doubt in the minds of the editors of 
FreLcp & STREAM that control is necessary where bait- 
ing is abused. A number of years ago we published an 
article depicting slaughter grounds in Arkansas where 
an individual, with the help of natural duck areas plus 
tons of grain, was selling waterfowl “on the hoof” 
and where gunners for so much per head killed their 
limits in a few minutes and moved out so that others 
could take their places. Arkansas immediately took the 
necessary action to stop the duck butchers. Such 
slaughter must be stopped, but it’s always unfair to 
herd the sheep with the goats and penalize the decent, 
law-abiding sportsman in an effort to control the other 
fellow. 

On September 11 the following telegram was re- 
ceived from the Biological Survey: 

“Regulations as approved contain no regulation affecting 
baiting waterfowl. Duck bag limit reduced to twelve with not 
more than eight of excepted species. Possession limit two days’ 


bag. Woodcock possession limit twelve. Brant season closed 
all Atlantic Coast States.” 


The new regulations, including seasons for migra- 
tory birds, are printed elsewhere in this issue. The bag 
limit is‘twelve ducks a day. Next year it may be ten or 
six or four. Necessary? Fretp & StREAM does not 
think so. Isn’t it time for the sportsman to demand 
that existing laws be enforced and that constructive 
conservation be practiced instead of constantly adding 
restrictions which are obeyed by the conscientious gun- 
ner and ignored by the element that should be con- 


trolled ? 
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‘““W UST to make it unanimous,” said 
my friend as he pocketed the well- 
worn snap-shots of his beautiful Al- 
berta ram, “I'll add my vote to all 

the rest that a fine bighorn is the hardest 

trophy to get that North America can 
offer.” 

“I’ve heard that before,” I snorted, 
to get a rise out of him, “and I think 
you're crazy as a hoot-owl. Sheep hunt- 
ing is harder work—that I'll admit—but 
the toughest trophy of the lot is a real 
white-tailed deer head, and you know 
what I mean when I say a real one. You 
can decide before you shoot him whether 
a ram is up to specifications or not, or 
your guide can. But I never saw a white- 
tailed buck yet that stood around while 
I counted his points and judged his 
spread. I’ve shot five, and never got 
one that I didn’t wish I’d missed when 
I got a good look at him.” 

My friend pondered that a moment, 
and then he hit below the belt. “You’ve 
hunted sheep, of course?” he queried 
softly. Too softly. 

“Yes. Twice,” 
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I barked, “and you 


By GRANCEL FITZ 


know it. Idaho and Wyoming, and I 
didn’t get a shot. But they weren’t seri- 
ous sheep hunts. I made those trips after 
other game.” 

“Well,” he purred, “when you get a 
good ram—if you ever do—come around 
and tell me what you think of sheep 
hunting.” 

Obviously something had to be done 
about it, and I rose with all the en- 
thusiastic abandon of a six-inch trout 
after a fly laid down for his betters. 

“Just for that,” I told him, “I'll go 
into the Brazeau late in October and hunt 
two weeks. That ought to- be long 
enough, since all I want is a ram.” 

So it happened that, on the morning 
of October 6, I took off in a big tri- 
motor from the Newark Airport, and 
soon we were speeding westward over the 
gorgeous frost-painted tapestry of the 
Pennsylvania mountains. Shades of the 
covered wagons! In spite of slowing up 
to the extent of getting a night’s sleep 
on a train between Chicago and St. Paul, 
at one o’clock the next afternoon I was 
looking for lunch in Winnipeg. Hopping 





amblings on the razeau 


Rams, billies and bucks in a big-game hunter’s paradise 


off again at six-thirty that evening in a 
very fast ship, we went tearing ahead of 
a tail wind at something like a hundred 
and sixty-five miles an hour on an over- 
night flight to Edmonton, landing at 
seven in the morning—forty-six hours 
after leaving New York. 

Edmonton being as far as airplanes 
could take me, the schedule now began 
to slow up. I bought my hunting license 
and hopefully purchased, along with a 
bottle of prime Scotch “panther pizen,” 
a bottle of sparkling red Burgundy dedi- 
cated to my first problematical meal of 
mountain ram. The transcontinental ex- 
press, which left that night, dropped me 
next morning in Edson, Alberta, where I 
boarded one of those three-times-a-week 
branch-line trains—freight and coal cars 
included—for a short journey which 
proved to be an interesting experience in 
itself. The distance to be covered, eighty- 
eight miles, took us nine hours and a 
half, running just about on time through 
a heavy snow-storm but worming our 
way higher and higher into the moun- 
tains. Our destination, the little coal- 








mining village of Mountain Park at the 
end of the line, boasts an altitude of six 
thousand feet and is listed as the high- 
est village in Canada. 

“Your guides are waiting up there for 
you,” the conductor told me affably 
when he took my ticket. Apparently he 
knew all about me. “If you get tired of 
it here,” he continued, “you might come 
back and ride in the caboose. You can 
sit up top and look out the window; and 
if you see any game just yell, and we'll 
stop the train and let you shoot it.” 


T last I knew what an “accommoda- 

tion train” really was. About the mid- 
dle of the day we stopped at a tiny min- 
ing settlement, and everybody, including 
the engine crew, piled off to line up at a 
lunch-bar for the sort of meal that sticks 
to the ribs. When finally I stepped off 
into ten inches of snow that evening at 
the Mountain Park station, I had the 
feeling that, even before swinging aboard 
a mountain horse for the pack-train 
stage of my pilgrimage, I already had 
experienced quite a bit of contrast in 
methods and speed of travel. 

Looming over me and shaking my 
hand, his ten-gallon hat perched on 
blond hair already reared six feet two 
inches from the ground, was raw-boned, 
soft-spoken Ray Mustard, rodeo bronc 
rider and guide extraordinary. Later that 
night, in my room in the local hotel, we 
planned the war. 

“Ray,” I said, “I try to play a four- 


Ramblings on the Brazeau 


way system for getting good heads. 
First, get the right guide, and that means 
you, from all I’ve heard about you. Sec- 
ond, get into the right country, for the 
species you're after, at the right time of 
the year; and I’ve noticed that whenever 
I’ve read of a real canadensis ram being 
taken the last few seasons, the Brazeau 
is where he came from. Third, when 
you have the right guide, don’t try to 
tell him his business in his own country, 
no matter how much you've hunted 
somewhere else. The last point is simple 
enough too. Hunt hard every day and 
don’t shoot at the smaller ones. I hope 
you're as good a judge of a ram head as 
they tell me you are, for if you let me 
shoot at anything smaller than a 36-inch 
curl and a 16-inch base I'll sit on my 
haunches and bay at the moon for the 
rest of the trip. I’d rather not shoot 
any at all if we can’t get one that big. 


- HERE’S only one thing more I'll 

say to you. This is a short trip, and 
just because we have only two weeks 
until we must be back here let’s take all 
the time we need to get to the best ram 
range you know, rather than the nearest, 
even if we'll only have five or six days 
left to hunt. I know it’s a gamble. A 
good storm might ruin us. But I’d rather 
play it that way.” 

Ray was thoughtful. Finally he said, 
“It’s a gamble, all right, but I’m with 
you. The best ram range means a three 
days’ pack each way, which leaves us 


eight days to hunt if the weather is 
with us. I’m almost sure I can show 
you a 36-inch head. If you're thinking 
of the really old boys, though, out 
around 40 inches, I can’t promise any- 
thing like that. They’re not what you’d 
call common, but there are some lovely 
heads down there, and you never can 
tell. We'll give it a whirl, anyhow.” 


“TXAIR enough,” I replied. “I know 

that a forty on this species is the 
sheep-hunter’s dream, and I’m not ex- 
pecting that. After all, Rowland Ward 
lists only five heads bigger than forty 
in the officially measured records.” 

We packed our horses the next morn- 
ing under a blazing sun that promised 
to dispose of the snow very quickly— 
the weather, incidentally, stayed like 
June for a week—and soon I was spell- 
bound by the most magnificent scenery 
I had ever seen. In spite of the pre- 
cipitous grandeur of the glacier-trimmed 
mountains, the passes were low and 
easy compared with the other parts of 
the Rockies I had hunted, and the For- 
est Service trails we followed were 
almost luxuriously good. 

Frequently we sighted game. Moose 
were common; on the trip to our ram 
range we ran across eight or ten with- 
out looking for them. Two bulls had 
very decent heads, but I had no desire 
to shoot any, having previously ac- 
counted for that species. Elk, which are 
protected, were flourishing, and we saw 


As far as can be learned, it was the largest Ovis canadensis head of the year 





Field & Stream 


We hunted just two half days, and got a wonderful ram and a mighty nice goot 


more than thirty from the trail, as well 
as a few mule deer. I gathered the im- 
pression that while it should not be very 
hard to get a good buck, deer were less 
plentiful than in some other districts. 


HE second day out, while there 

was still some snow in the forest, 
we several times crossed the trail of a 
big she-grizzly with two yearlings. The 
afternoon of the third day ‘we finally 
forded the Brazeau River and located, 
a few miles farther up, a camp-site I 
have never seen equaled for spectacular 
beauty. Across the Brazeau towered the 
massive mountains of Jasper Park. Be- 
ing a game sanctuary, the Park is the 
reservoir of wild life which assures an 
abundant game supply to the surround- 
ing country. The equally impressive 
mountains on our side of the river con- 
stituted my promised land. 

There is a special thrill to the first 
morning of the hunt. Wood-smoke. 
Horse-bells. Dawn on the tips of the 
snow peaks, which gleamed in the sun 
with a warm pink so glowing as to be 
almost incandescent in contrast with the 
violet of the shadowed side. Below the 
peaks were wells of luminous, colorful 
shadow enriched by the dark green of 
the timber. 

“We might as well ride as far as we 
can,” Ray said. “We'll have plenty of 
exercise before the day is over, without 
walking farther than we have to.” 

A mile or so down the river we set 
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our horses to zigzagging up the moun- 
tain, and we had not been out of camp 
an hour before we saw, just above 
timber-line on the grassy slope, five 
flecks of snow that moved. They were 
the white rumps of grazing mountain 
sheep. We dismounted, and discovered 
through our binoculars four ewes and a 
young ram. Detouring to avoid alarming 
them, we worked over to the other flank 
of the mountain and, tying our horses, 
began the real hunt. 

On our left a wall of rock rose sheer 
above its talus for perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred feet, and some faces of the sur- 
rounding mountains appeared almost 
equally formidable. 

I said nothing, but Ray, glancing at 
me, remarked, “There’s a lot of that 
sort of thing in this country. Even the 
sheep don’t climb up those places; so 
there’s no reason why we should. There 
are always a lot of easier ways to get 
where we want to go.” 


ND so it proved. Although many 

places could have been scaled only 

by trained and specially equipped Al- 

pinists, if at all, the range as a whole 

was the easiest sheep country to travel 
that I had ever encountered. 

We had not gone very far after leav- 
ing the horses before we spotted four 
rams across the valley. They were just 
at the edge of the timber, and slowly 
grazed in among the trees until they 
were out of sight. While we felt pretty 


sure that their heads were not big 
enough, they were too far away for us 
to be certain. It would take a lot of 
time to reach them, and if they stayed 
in the timber they might be hard to 
find. We sat considering what to do. 
Finally Ray pointed to a_bench-like 
shoulder perhaps two-thirds of the way 
up the grass-and-slide-rock mountain to 
the south of us. 

“There’s a fine ram basin on the other 
side of that,” he told me, “and we ought 
to be able to get there in about two 
hours. Let’s go and have a look.” 


T was a good guess. When we had 

crawled, hatless and perspiring, the 
last few yards which enabled us to raise 
our binoculars over the rim, we counted 
eight rams in that basin, possibly five 
hundred yards away. We studied them 
for some time. Then Ray said, “The 
second from the right has about a 38- 
inch head, and I think we can get to 
within two hundred yards for the shot.” 

I squirmed backward to get below 
the sky-line, and dug out of my ruck- 
sack the eiderdown coat I had brought 
for just such motionless interludes in 
cold and windswept places. Ray had 
admired that coat, which was both 
lighter and much warmer than anything 
he had seen. Rolled up in the coat I had 
carried a light, compact 25-power tele- 
scope, and with this in hand I carefully 
inched back to have another long look. 
You can’t take (Continued on page 56) 
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‘Lapirs are Harmless! 


This story was awarded the Fifth Prize in the “‘Narrowest Escape from Death Contest”’ 


UR expedition in search of the 

elusive tapir of the Panama hin- 

terland left Chepo, on the Pacific 

side of the Isthmus about thirty 
miles east of Panama City, on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, November 25, 1928. The 
party consisted of Major B—, U.S.A., 
Dr. Karl Bischoff of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the writer. We boasted 
an entourage of three guides—Emilio, 
Hermodio and Seph—Vincente, the 
cook; five tiny, emaciated, cow-hocked 
horses, almost entirely concealed under 
our equipment, and as many of the in- 
fant population of Chepo as found cour- 
age to dare the angry squalls of the little 
fat priest whose carefully shepherded 
flock our passing thoroughly disrupted. 

Our objective was the headwaters of 
the Rio Chepo in the foot-hills of the 
Hepo (or Bayano) Mountains. After 
leaving the village and our juvenile es- 
cort behind, we went northward along 
a narrow trail paralleling the river. The 
trail became more and more discouraged 
as the day wore on and finally gave up 
the ghost at a lonely shack at the mouth 
of the Rio Seco valley. Beyond this— 
always gradually ascending through in- 
creasingly wild jungle—we thankfully 
noted the falling-away of the hordes of 
mosquitoes, whose attentions had be- 
come little less unpleasant than the 
effects of the quinine taken as a pro- 
phylaxis against their supposedly ma- 
larial sting. 

Nightfall found us, at an altitude of 
perhaps four hundred feet, in a forest 
void of underbrush where giant trees 
towered branchless for hundreds of feet 
in strong contrast to the matted lowland 
jungle. Camp was pitched on the left 
bank of the Seco—here a narrow, brawl- 
ing stream. The moment supper was 
over, headlights were broken out and 
overhauled, rifles dried and straws drawn 
for areas. The Major went east, Bischoff 
went west and my own course led north. 

My guide was Seph, a singularly un- 
attractive youth whose cleft palate and 
mismated eyes gave him a half-witted 
appearance entirely borne out by his 
behavior. My difficulties with him began 
early. He persisted in capering wildly 
about, flourishing his machete, pointing 
out entirely imaginary animals for me to 
shoot at, and making noise enough to 
frighten every head of game for miles. I 
took unregretful leave of him after miss- 
ing a chance at a good-sized cat (prob- 
ably deaf—certainly senile) because the 
animal was suddenly blocked out by a 
ragged shirt just as I was taking the 
creep out of the trigger of my .30-06. 

Thereafter I began to enjoy the hunt. 
The shaft from my headlight, glancing 


By JOHN HUME 


Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


off the pillar-like trunks of gigantic trees, 
made a bright colonnaded path for me, 
and all about were eyes, eyes, eyes. I 
let many chances go. A small doe and 
her tiny fawn stood full in the light for 
nearly a minute. A tremendous old boar 
exploded at my very feet and went 
bucketing off before I could get a shot. 
A large, unidentified snake was given a 
respectfully wide berth. All these were 
interesting enough, but I wanted a tapir. 

With an eye to finding my way home, 
I had kept more or less in touch with a 
small tributary of the Seco which, hav- 
ing carved out a deep channel for itself 
during the rainy season, was now but a 
thin runlet meandering ten or twelve 
feet below the forest floor in a ten- to 
twenty-foot bed, between precipitous 
banks. Here and there small, deep pools 
had formed, and from one of these there 
came, of a sudden, a ringing snort 
accompanied by tumultuous 
splashings. I took the few steps 
necessary to peer over the bank 
and—there was my tapir. 


HAD quite evidently 

interrupted his bath. He 
stood breast-deep in mud- 
dy water, his coarse mane 
dripping, his ridicu'ously 
flexible snout twitching 
upward, his little piggy 
eyes glaring red in the 
headlight’s beam. For a 
moment he stood at gaze. 
Then, with a snort, he 
whirled and floundered up- 
stream between the sheer 
banks. With my thumb on 
the safety of the rifle I 
paralleled him, jumping 
windfalls and giant lianas, 
alert for the shot that 
must come when he turned 


He strove earnestly and un- 
mistakably to get at me 


broadside on at the gap for which he was 
manifestly searching. He found it—on 
my side—and hoisted himself, plunging 
madly, up the narrow cut. As he hung 
for an instant—fore-knees on the bank, 
stumpy hind legs scratching frantically 
for foothold in the crumbling clay—I 
fired. With a shrill whinny, exactly like 
that of a bogged colt, he fell backward 
into the creek bed. 

I sprang to the top of a massive wind- 
fall, my fingers instinctively flipping the 
bolt. The great log lurched—turned. The 
bank collapsed with a roar, and I was 
pitched headlong (Continued on page 64) 
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‘The Ancient Angler 


An old-timer shows the wise boys how to catch trout 


T a wide place in the gorge, where 
the lofty forest-clad hills had 
been pushed back a trifle, allow- 
ing a few acres of level surface, 

there stands a crazy collection of non- 
descript buildings. There are a log hotel, 
two store buildings, a Forest Service 
office and a dozen or more cottages— 
all located in a haphazard way. 

Such is Our Village, located on the 
McKenzie Highway in the foot-hills of 
the Cascade Range—a restful spot, dis- 
turbed only by the purr and rattle of 
passing cars, and the ceaseless roar of a 
turbulent mountain stream. Folks from 
the outside call this stream the McKen- 
zie River, but we natives who are priv- 
ileged to live on its banks affectionately 
dub it “Our River.” 

For miles hereabout the stream is a 
tumble of wild water, most difficult to 
approach for a cast and impossible to 
wade. If you are looking for a lazy river 
where you can sit down and fish and 
smoke and dream and wish and think, 
don’t come to Our River. Her allure- 
ments are for real sportsmen—men who 
would rather take a few large fighting 
trout from almost impossible environ- 
ments than to kill a back-load on some 
placid lake or gently flowing stream. 

Passing tourists mean only streaks of 

dust to us; and were it not for anglers, 
the hotel and the merchants would all 
close up. Fishermen come from all over 
to test their skill, and 
Our River is some 
skill tester! We get 
to know most of them 
personally, some of 
them intimately. 
They come, they go, 
they return—time af- 
ter time, season after 
season. 

In many ways these 
fellows are all alike, 
for they talk of noth- 
ing but weather and 
fish. Current events 
of the day are of lit- 
tle interest; business 
is taboo. The only 
thing worth while is a 
killing hold on one of 
those dynamic deni- 
zens of Our River. 

Many are big busi- 
ness men, cold, care- 
ful, precise in their 
offices; but out here 
on the river, where 
the sun shines bright- 
er, and the air and 
water are clean and 
pure, they are as care- 
free and happy as 
kids released from 
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By FRANK COX 


school. Some are experts with rod and 
fly, and they kill large trout, which is 
no feat to be sneered at. Our trout are 
educated and wary, and most difficult to 
entice. When lured to a strike, they have 
a chronic habit of darting to heavy, swift 
water, and then downstream they go. 
Our River still holds many large trout. 
Probably that is why the anglers all 
come back, and likely why a stranger 
came to Our Village last May. 

The usual group of joking, laughing 
natives were on the store porch dispens- 
ing wisdom and gossip that Saturday 
evening when we first saw the old man. 

“We've got a new angler in town, 
boys,” said the merchant, pointing down 
the road. 

All eyes’ looked and then stared in 
amazement at the feeble old man who 
was slowly approaching. He was outfitted 
as an angler, and maybe he was one, 
but as he came staggering toward us we 
decided that he just wouldn’t do on the 
McKenzie. 


EACHING the store porch, he sank 
down on the steps, apparently in an 
exhausted condition. There was still 
light enough to see the signs of illness 
and age—the snow-white hair, the 
wrinkled brow and chalky complexion. 
To the merchant’s “Good evenin’, 
stranger,” he responded in kind, asking 
for cigars, which at his request were 


The riffle above Big Drift on the McKenzie 


passed around. Everybody took one but 
the schoolmaster. 

Recovering somewhat from his dis- 
tress, the stranger said, “I’ve been tryin’ 
the fish a bit down at the Big Drift, 
which is a hard place, and I’m so danged 
tired out that mebby I’ll never get rested 
again.” 

Through curiosity, courtesy or pure 
cussedness, some numbskull asked that 
hackneyed question, “Did you have 
any luck?” 

Like a race-horse at the sound of a 
gong, the old man perked up, took a 
lung-full of air, and was off to a flying 
start. 

“Considerin’ I can’t cover much river 
any more, I sure had big luck. Boys, 
you oughta seen that fight! Just about 
the finest trout I ever clamped onto any- 
where! Mighty near put me down and 
out too, that old trout did. When he hit 
that little Royal Coachman and I eased 
the steel into him, he made for the other 
shore right rapid, and started jumpin’ 
when half-way ‘cross stream. 

“Gosh! What a plungin’ fool that bird 
was! Six times he broke water, fast as 
I could count, then right back at me he 
came. That drift hole is a hard place to 
land whales, bein’ so one-sided in favor 
of the fish, with the heavy current out 
in the channel and all them sunken logs 
and snags and protrudin’ tree roots along 
the edge of the big eddy. 

“IT was on the old 
log that sticks out 
over the deep water, 
givin’ me no chance 
for a change of posi- 
tion. Well, when that 
old trout got to me, 
he didn’t stop, but 
made straight for 
them roots, well 
knowin’ that if he 
tangled with them 
that he could say 
good-by to me with a 
flirt of his tail. I gave 
him the butt, and the 
back-bone of my old 
rod stopped him just, 
in the nick of time. 


“AGAIN and _ again 

that wise guy 
tried for them roots; 
and if he’d have tried 
a time or two more 
he’d have made it, for 
I was all in, bein’ out 
of breath with arm 
and wrist numb from 
grippin’ and manipu- 
latin’ the rod. He 
sure did have a flair 
for roots, but finally 
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he gave it up and started out to the 
channel, where he settled down for a 
sulkin’ rest. 

“Tuckered out as I was, I knew that 
wouldn’t do; so, changin’ the rod to my 
left hand for a rest, I stirred him out of 
that, and after a plenty more fast doin’s 
he slowed down, showin’ his side at the 
top of the water once. Then it was that 
I figured I had him licked most to a 
finish if I could hold out a little longer 
—but boys, my head was swimmin’. A 
couple of times I had near fallen off the 
log, and you boys know what that would 
have meant for me. 


« ERY slowly I led my prize in, and 

when he was about fifteen feet 
from me I brought that fightin’ fool 
trout easy like to the top of the water 
for a float to the net. You see, I was a 
little uneasy, fearin’ that he might start 
for the roots again. But he didn’t, and I 
knew that he was mine.” 

The old man paused to get his breath 
and relight his cigar. Every man of us 
knew that fish. He had smashed tackle 
for most of us on more than one oc- 
casion. 

With a sly wink at us, the merchant 
musingly said, “Seems like I’ve lost a 
friend. Old Settler sure has sold a lot of 
tackle for me in the past, and I’m darn 
sorry to lose his help, business bein’ 
slow around here this year. We’ve got 
to take off our bonnets to you, though, 
for Old Settler has cleaned up many a 
smart guy in the past year or two. That’s 
a big creel you tote, stranger, but I’m 
darned if Id _ have 
thought you could hide 
Old Settler in it. Open 
er, and give us a close- 
up of my old friend.” 

“Boys,” said the 
stranger sadly, “I only 
wish I could give you 
a look, but the last I 
saw of him myself was 
when I brought him to 
the top of the water, 
all gentled, like I told 
you. When he came up 
there so close, he saw 
me and whirled, borin’ 
so hard for deep swift 
water that I just had 
to give him line. I was 
so darn hornswoggled 
at the suddenness of 
the change in the pros- 
pects that I let him get 
too much headway, and 
with that heavy cur- 
rent helpin’ him he was 
about to make safety 
in the Big Drift when I snubbed him. 
Well, the hold gave way, and your old 
friend of Big Drift is still top-hand. 

“Dang it! Thinkin’ so much about 
that fish has caused me to forget my 
early raisin’ about talkin’ so much in 
company. I suppose my name is mud 
with you boys now, but up in Portland 
where I live the name’s Tate—Clacka- 
mas Tate. Guess I’d better potter on 
how and get a little supper. Suppose I'll 
see all you boys again, for I'll be stickin’ 
around for a few days. If the weather 
smiles, I'll try ‘em again to-morrow.” 


The Ancient Angler 





Five dandy trout, two of them 18 inches 


Thus the broadcast ended, and soon 
our entertainer vanished in the rapidly 
gathering gloom. The boys chuckled 
quietly while Tate was within ear-shot; 
but when he was safely out of hearing, 
peals of laughter rang forth. The old 
man’s whimsical recital of his battle with 
Old Settler had scored with the whole 
gang except the school master. That 
high-brow, who had graduated from 
Oregon University last year, didn’t even 
smile. Something was worrying him. 

When the laughter subsided, the road 
foreman queried, “Wonder how Tate’s 
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folks ever come to hang such a handle 
as Clackamas onto him?” 

“You got it all wrong,” said the rang- 
er. “Here’s the how of it. Up near Port- 
land is a river called Clackamas. I’ve 
often wondered how it got its name, and 
now I know. This bird Tate must have 
been a big push among them first cov- 
ered-wagon settlers arrivin’ in Oregon. 
They named that river in honor of Tate 
—plain to see.” 

“Mebby that is the way of it,” ac- 
knowledged the road foreman. “He’s old 
enough anyway! Too old to be out on 


A duck-shooting story by a master 
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a log down at Big Drift with them big 
gum boots on. If he should happen to 
fall off down there, the big trout livin’ 
under the drift would have company. 
Did ye notice them heavy felt pads 
strapped to the soles of his boots?” 

All shook their heads except Bill of 
the road gang. He volunteered: “Didn't 
notice ‘em, but I lamped his rod, leader 
and fly. Just a plaything, I call that out- 
fit. Some dudes come around here and 
take big trout with such light rigs, but 
they’re experts.” 

“Tate’s no expert—that’s sure,” said 
the road foreman, “for experts don’t pull 
old chestnuts about big ones gettin’ 
away.” 

‘““Mebby experts don’t,” said the rang- 
er, “but I notice that when one of you 
boobs lose a good one, that’s all the news 
there is for a week or more. Now if 
Tate could fish like he can talk, he'd 
sure be a top-notcher. But as usual, big- 
fish talk meant an empty creel.” 

While the remarks passed pro and 
con were in a somewhat jocular vein, 
there was an undercurrent of pity that 
a man so frail as Mr. Tate should under- 
take to fish on the old McKenzie. How- 
ever, we were all fishing bugs, and the 
more thoughtful among us could sym- 
pathize with him, realizing that the time 
would surely come for us, as it already 
had for him, when the strength and 
agility to whip the McKenzie would be 
lacking, although the undying urge was 
still there. 

The next day was Sunday, and the 
gang gathered early, with the exception of 
Jim and Bill of the road 
crew. These hopefuls 
were late, but finally 
they breezed along. 

“Fellers,” said Jim, 
“T’ve a little joke on 
Bill. Shall I spill it?” 


“QURE! Shoot! 
Let’s have it!” 
came a chorus. 

“Listen then, and 

hear the how of it,” 
said Jim. 
“We ran into Tate 
afternoon, down 
at Big Drift. He was 
just comin’ off the log 
when we got there. I 
whispered to Bill to go 
in and show the old fel- 
ler a few. ‘Sure,’ said 
Bill. ‘You watch me.’ 
Then he sings out, ‘Hel- 
lo, Mr. Tate. Havin’ 
any luck?’ The old 
boy replied that he 
had a few little ones. ‘If it wouldn’t be 
buttin’ in too much,’ said Bill, ‘would 
you care if I went out on the other log 
and made a few casts?’ ‘Help yourself,’ 
answered Tate. ‘I’ve got plenty, until I 
see a good one rising.’ 

“I took a peep in Tate’s creel, and 
there were five dandy trout in there, 
two of ‘em eighteen-inchers—and the old 
duffer talkin’ about little ones! Bill went 
out on the log and started what he calls 
castin’. Mr. Tate sat down beside me, lit 
a cigar, and handed one to me. ’Fore long 
a dandy trout (Continued on page 64) 
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Deep-water ducks sit level on the water instead of with tails high like the pond and river species 


Hints forWildfowlers 


An expert gives advice that will help you fill the bag 


PORTSMEN who can engage in 

only a few trips each season need 

to exercise foresight and wits. In 

these days of small limits, it does 
not require many successful set-ups to 
yield a legal quota of ducks or geese. 
On the other hand, poor judgment may 
lead to failure. 

Sporting ventures usually reflect abil- 
ity or lack of it. True, in wildfowl shoot- 
ing climatic changes and unusual con- 
ditions sometimes lead wary birds to 
shed caution. But those occasions are 
rare—about as infrequent as the landing 
of a 100-to-1 shot in a horse-race. There- 
fore, in the main, the fellow who goes 
afield well equipped with the “know- 
how” is the fellow who brings home the 
bacon or its equivalent. Of course, the 
element of luck enters into sport, and 
that no man can control. 

It pays to study the methods of suc- 
cessful hunters and of 
the old-time market 
hunters in particular. I 
have such a man in 
mind. Bronson is a 
North Dakota pioneer 
and former market 
hunter. He has the In- 
dian trait of slipping 
into and out of your 
presence like a ghost. 
Put him on a marsh; 
and presto, he fades 
away. He has Scotch 
“inconspicuosity”’ beat- 
en a mile, while his bird 
sense, mixed with an 
uncanny intuition, leads 
almost infallibly to the 
best position along a 
line of flight. Bronson 
is as much of an old 
master in his field as 
Joe Gans was in the 
boxing arena—no false 
moves, you understand. 

When Bronson is 


By H. L. BETTEN 
PART II 


forced to build a blind, it cannot be 
recognized as an addition to natural 
cover. He builds it as low and irregular 
as possible, extending it cunningly on an 
incline; a square and vertical appearance 
is avoided. The walls tumble home, so 
that at all times much of the interior is 
in shadow. Sharp-eyed hawks and crows 
often pass close by, unaware of his pres- 
ence. Thoughtless shooters, envying his 
ability to secure shots, often say: 
“There’s the lucky devil for you! Some- 
how the birds always swing over his 
blind.” 

Never construct a blind at the water’s 
edge, unless natural cover extends there. 
Lacking this, it is far better to build 
amid such cover yards to the rear, or 
to dig a pit—even a shallow one. True 
enough, newcomers among deep-water 
ducks will sometimes swing close to 
floating blinds and similar monstrosities. 


Never build a blind at the water’s edge. It is too conspicuous 


But until the more wary puddle ducks 
have several times scrutinized a con- 
spicuous blind from afar, they are not 
apt to venture close. Depend on it, a 
new blind, sticking up like a sore thumb 
on some bald point, has no attraction for 
a foxy old local mallard or pintail whose 
memory for landmarks equals that of 
the average river pilot. 

Pits are generally preferable to blinds. 
And it is not always necessary to dig 
a deep pit, although this is desirable 
when time and soil permit. Otherwise, 
if cover a foot high, or higher, is at 
hand, a miniature pit 2 feet square and 
18 inches deep has advantages over 
ordinary blinds. This should be sur- 
rounded by natural growths at least 
18 inches high. The gunner sits on the 
edge of the pit. When birds approach, 
he doubles forward, parallel with the 
ground, and is well hidden. 

Too often a_ blind 
is built with overly 
thick perpendicular 
walls and a_ straight 
top. This regularity 
renders it conspicuous 
and unnatural. Others 
are a fair imitation of 
the average female’s 
covering, but not so 
seductive. 


ORSE yet, too 

many blinds offer 
fowl a clear view of the 
interior from above 
and from the rear. 
Even if the gunner has 
learned to remain quiet 
under the scrutiny of 
circling birds, one 
glance inside, and they 
see all and know all. 
This fatal defect is 
easily overcome by 
screening the entrance 
and part of the top with 
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natural cover or with pieces of neutral- 
tinted cheese-cloth or mosquito-bar. So 
why continue to imitate an ostrich? 

In goose shooting, particularly in open 
fields without cover other than stub- 
ble, blinds are almost useless, and a pit 
is the thing. The regulation vertical pit 
involves much labor and cussing. In 
most instances you must dig through 
hard-pan, which requires a pick as well 
as a shovel. When properly dug—very 
small at the top, wider below, and with 
sufficient depth so that when the shooter 
squats his head is at least a foot below 
the surface of the ground—it is deadly. 

Pits in which shooters lie at full length 
are easy to dig, but are not satisfactory 
unless screened over in the most natu- 
ral manner possible. 
One practical plan em- 
ployed a folding rec- 
tangular frame to which 
a piece of inch-mesh 
poultry netting, some- 
what larger than the 
pit, was hooked. The 
netting was covered 
with clumps of stubble 
from which soil had 
been shaken. 


HEN geese ap- 

proached, the 
frame was slid com- 
pletely over the pit, a 
few openings in the 
stubble directly over 
the reclining gunner’s 
head permitting him to 
watch their approach. 
When close enough, he 
slid the frame back and 
shot. 

In shooting from a 
similar pit on plowed 
ground, where geese 
often congregate, a 
cloth approximating the 
color of the soil was 
spread over the netting, 
dusted with dry dirt and studded with 
bits of vegetation. Decoys grouped about 
the pit helped to screen it. 

When permanent pits are built be- 
side a pond or on a point, no other 
lining equals a large metal tank with 
the head chiseled out. Ordinarily this 
can be sunk without employing a cof- 
fer-dam. But if it is decided to locate 
the tank in the center of a shallow pond 
or offshore, a tube slightly greater in 
diameter must first be driven well down 
into the bottom, so that excavation may 
proceed without difficulties. In some in- 
stances such a tube or ring alone will 
serve to keep water from seeping into 
an offshore pit, particularly if it is driven 
into a strata of clay or hard-pan. 

The rim of a tank placed ashore 
should be trimmed with weeds or other 
vegetation in harmony with surround- 
ings. That of a tank offshore should not 
extend more than 2% inches above the 
surface of the water, and the tank should 
be painted a light watery green or sil- 
ver gray inside and out. By grouping a 
number of lifelike decoys close about, 
the rim will be camouflaged to some ex- 
tent. When not in use, tanks should be 
provided with a cover. An automobile 


Hints for Wildfowlers 


tire cover, painted to match surround- 
ings, will answer. 

Today most of the desirable points, 
ponds and marshes are monopolized by 
clubs and wealthy individuals, and the 
average unattached sportsman finds it 
difficult to secure satisfactory wildfowl 
shooting. For that reason, a mobile out- 
fit for lakes, bays and other tidal waters 
interests many shooters. The conven- 
tional battery is difficult and expensive 
to operate and beyond the means of the 
average sportsman to own or rent. It is 
cumbersome, requires a tender, pick-up 
boat and helpers, and naturally must be 
confined to local waters. 

In this era, when the car and trailer 
afford means for rapid transportation of 





An ideal location for a combination pit and blind 


an outfit to distant waters, some of the 
problems of the free-lance gunner can 
be solved. Many years ago I designed 
and built a pint-sized battery easy to 
transport, a rig thoroughly satisfactory 
in tidal waters of the West. Today this 
same outfit, consisting of a sneak-boat, 
one-man battery and decoys, can be 
transported almost anywhere on an or- 
dinary two-wheeled trailer. 


Y own sneak-boat, a modification 
of the Barnegat model, is 12 feet 
long and 4 feet wide. The frame is built 
of tough, light-weight spruce. Familiar- 
ity with the Aleutian kayak and other 
seaworthy skin-boats led me to believe 
that a canvas covering was an excellent 
substitute for wood. This boat, exclusive 
of oars, originally weighed 47 pounds, 
and the first covering of 24-ounce can- 
vas lasted a full sixteen years of con- 
stant usage. By means of a strap I 
carried it countless miles over flats, and 
it rode out many a heavy gale. In its 
existence of almost forty years it has 
had three coverings of canvas, and is 
still sound and stout as ever. Moreover, 
it was always tight as a drum. 
The battery, or sink-boat, was merely 


a shallow box, just large enough for the 
shooter to squeeze into and lie at full 
length, thereby reducing water displace- 
ment to a minimum. A mirror was used 
to spot birds in the rear. This also works 
well in a pit or a blind, disclosing many 
a “sneaker.” However, care must be 
taken not to let the sun shine on it. 
Stability was supplied by outrigger floats 
positioned 18 inches outward from the 
hull. 

Both box and floats were built of 28- 
gauge galvanized iron. Construction was 
exceedingly simple, the rectangular box 
being 7 feet long at top, 6 feet at bottom; 
width at top 23 inches, and 19 inches at 
bottom; depth to top of coaming, 734 
inches. In some instances a depth great- 
er than 734 inches is 
desirable in a sink-box, 
so as to screen a deep- 
chested or weighty gun- 
ner. This can be ac- 
complished, with only 
a slightly greater dis- 
placement, by rounding 
the bottom on an arc of 
a three-foot circle and 
reducing the height of 
sides one inch, whereby 
the depth at center will 
approximate 9 inches. 


HE bow and stern 

were decked over 
6 inches and the sides 2 
inches, with a coaming 
1% inches high around 
the cockpit to shed 
water. The ends, to- 
gether with the deck 
extension, were in one 
piece, double-seamed to 
hull and soldered, thus 
making an absolutely 
water-tight job. The 
deck and coaming pro- 
vided rigidity and also 
a support for outrig- 
ging and a supplemen- 
tary splash-board. Outrigger supports of 
oak, 1%4 inches square and 5 feet long, 
were slipped through flat bands riveted 
to decking fore and aft. 

The hollow outrigger floats—3 inches 
deep, 4 inches wide and 8 feet long— 
were provided with a flat band at each 
end to engage oak supports. Holes drilled 
through bands and supports provided 
means for locking tubes and rigging in 
position with 8-penny nails. Two auxili- 
ary cross floats, provided with L sockets, 
were slipped over the ends of long side 
floats on occasions to give added buoy- 
ancy and stability. A folding splash- 
board 4 inches wide gave added protec- 
tion from choppy water; a rope extend- 
ing completely around the coaming en- 
gaged a slip-ring on the anchor line, so 
that the position of the box in relation 
to tide and flight could be changed. 

The freeboard of box and floats was 
about 234 inches, to which were added 
1% inches, the height of coaming. If less 
freeboard for the box is desired, it can be 
weighted with dollies or iron decoys, 
placed on deck fore and aft. Even should 
the box be filled with water, the con- 
trivance would support the occupant, as 
the outrigger (Continued on page 56) 
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When Suddenly 


Angling for the big-game fish of the Pacific off the shores of Santa Catalina Island 


By CLARA BERANGER DE MILLE 


HE season for big game-fish had 

not really started. It was early in 

July, and from the windows of 

our beach house in Playa del Rey 
we could look across a sea so mirror- 
smooth and blue that we imagined the 
swordfish must be on their way to the 
top. Anglers had scouted around the 
Catalina waters with no results, in spite 
of repeated reports from market fisher- 
men that they had seen both marlin and 
broadbill. 

Later, as we lounged on the beach, we 
watched a whole fleet of market boats 
out for barracuda. By using strong 
glasses, we could see rods bend and fish 
pulled over into the boats. When you 
love fishing, even a catch of small stuff 
stimulates your desire to get out and try 
your luck. 

All through the dinner hour we talked 
fish, discussing the record run of marlin 
for the past two years and wondering 
what sort of season this one would turn 
out to be. And then the telephone rang. 
Jess, a boatman off the Redondo coast, 
with whom we often fish, excitedly re- 
ported that three market boats had seen 
tuna. Good-sized tuna, he said, that 
looked as though they would weigh any- 
where from sixty to a hundred pounds. 
The round haul boats and the purse- 
seiners were getting ready to set out 
early the next morning. Did we want to 
go? What a question! 

There have been practically no tuna 
seen or taken by anglers off the Cali- 
fornia coast for five years. In 1923 my 
husband got his blue button from the 
Tuna Club for a heavy-tackle tuna that 
weighed 110 pounds. Ever since, he has 
been eager to get the light-tackle red 


button, which means a tuna of 60 
pounds or better. We told Jess that 
we would be on hand early the next 
morning. 

For the rest of our dinner hour and 
all through the evening we were fish- 
minded to the exclusion of any other 
thoughts. We decided to take one light- 
and one heavy-tackle rod. If the wind 
should be strong enough to fly a kite, 
my husband would try for tuna with his 
light rod, while I would troll for a pos- 
sible swordfish with my heavy tackle. 

We had been having a great deal of 
early-morning fog along the coast of 
southern California all summer, and the 
next morning was no exception. Wreaths 
of mist hung low over the sea and sky 
like a thick gray shroud, and completely 
concealed the horizon. It did not look 
promising as we set off for the twenty- 
minute drive to the Redondo pier. But 
before we had parked our car, the fog 
began to lighten. 

“Looks like you’re goin’ to have a 
good day after all,” said the dock mas- 
ter as we waited for Jess to bring his 
boat to the landing. 


E could see the water now, and it 

was oily smooth, with scarcely a 
ripple except for the gentle swish of the 
surf against the beach. Not a breath of 
wind. Yet we boarded the boat with the 
perennial optimism of anglers who pas- 
sionately love the sport and who start 
each fishing day with high hopes that 
something is going to happen. 

Many times we have fished through 
the greater part of a day and not seen 
a sign of life on the water, when sud- 
denly a big fish would strike at the bait 


and then the fun would start. The ex- 
pression “when suddenly” has become a 
family byword to mean “cheer up, old 
dear, something may happen when you 
least expect it.” All anglers know the 
joy of anticipating a ‘“when-suddenly” 
strike. 

Ignoring the inshore small fish, we 
went full speed ahead toward the blue 
water where tuna and swordfish were 
usually to be found, if there were any at 
all in the neighborhood. Jess had a good 
supply of fresh flying-fish for bait, and 
while we rigged the tackle he hooked up 
two flying-fish—one through the nose 
for marlin, and the other straight 
through the middle with the hook com- 
ing out near the tail for tuna. 


HE fog was clearing, and patches 

of blue sky cast a shimmering re- 
flection on the calm surface of the 
water. But the horizon line was still 
vague and indeterminate. We could see 
boats in the distance, but could not 
make out whether they were anglers’ 
launches or market boats. 

By ten o’clock we were in the blue 
water. There had been no signs of tuna 
on the way out, which was fortunate, 
as there was no wind to raise a kite, 
which skips the bait along the surface of 
the water. Though an occasional tuna 
has taken a flying-fish when trolled with- 
out a kite, the chances are all against it. 

“Might as well troll for marlin till the 
wind comes up,” Jess said as he put the 
bait on my leader and strung another 
flying-fish through the nose for my hus- 
band. 

It was the first time I had tried for 
marlin this season, and I got a big thrill 


Where is there an angler who would not thrill at the sight of a swordfish coming out? 
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just from holding my heavy-tackle rod. 

“How’s your strength today?” Jess 
asked with a grin. 

“All right, I guess. Why?” 

“Tf you hook a marlin,” he answered, 
“you'll have a job on your hands. The 
ones that have been seen this year are 
all big fellows.” 

“All right by me,” I answered. “I'll 
stick till either the fish is licked, or I 
am. 

“Atta girl. You'll land him O.K. if 
you get one hooked.” 


HAD fished with Jess last summer 

and landed several good-sized marlin, 
much to his surprise and pleasure. When 
I first went out with him, he was 
dubious, in spite of my telling him that 
I had fought and landed swordfish the 
year before at Catalina. Most of the 
boatmen are skeptical about women as 
deep-sea anglers. But once you win their 
confidence, they believe you capable of 
anything. Now Jess is anxious for me to 
try for a broadbill. When I told him I 
thought it was a man’s job, he answered, 
“Applesauce! You get one on, and I 
promise you'll land him.” 

I did not have so much confidence. 
Not when I saw those mighty gladiators 
of the sea, and heard the anglers’ yarns 
of tortured hours of fight before they 
landed or lost them. 

The ships which had been shadowy 
specters in the mist were now revealed 
as net-boats on the hunt for tuna. 
Perched high in their crow’s-nests were 
the lookout men. The chug-chug of their 
engines could be heard faintly as they 
cruised around us, their bows dipping 
and rising to the swell of the sea, their 
high masts silhouetted against the blue 
of the sky. 

Jess changed the bait on my hus- 
band’s rod and tied a new 14-foot wire 
on to the double line. The tip he was 
using was lighter than regulation 6-ounce 
light tackle. It was a special hand-made 
bamboo tip that weighed only 5% 
ounces. The rest of the tackle followed 
the Tuna Club specifications: nine- 
thread line with a breaking strain under 
26 pounds; length of rod, 6 feet from 
tip to end of butt. 

Jess released the kite, which soared 
with the breeze. And then he attached 
the kite string to the light-tackle line 
as my husband held the rod. It worked 
beautifully. As the kite pulled, the bait 
kept skipping over the surface of the 
water in perfect imitation of a live 
flying-fish. 

We had seen neither tuna nor sword- 
fish, but now we were ready for either 
of them. Full of tense excitement, we 
kept our lines trolling at about five 
miles an hour as Jess headed the boat 
to keep the kite well in the breeze. We 
strained our eyes over the surface of the 
sea—watching, hoping. Jess from his 
seat on top of the cabin and the look- 
out boy from his perch on a forward 
ladder had a wider and deeper range of 
vision than we had from the cockpit. 

There wasn’t a sign of life—no bait, 
no birds, no fins—when suddenly! A 
mighty swirl, a flash of gleaming purple. 
And a huge swordfish, rising apparently 
from nowhere, seized the flying-fish that 
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Mrs. Wm. de Mille and two marlin which she caught off Catalina Island 


was intended for a tuna. Jess quickly 
checked the boat’s headway. 

As soon as the swordfish had straight- 
ened the line, my husband had to strike 
quickly because of the way the flying- 
fish was baited. He threw the drag and 
hit with as much force as he thought 
the light rod would stand. The kite 
string snapped when the kite hit the 
water. The tip of the rod bent low and 
the reel sang as the fish made his first 
frantic rush away from the boat, part- 
ing the water in a great wake but keep- 
ing enough below the surface to prevent 
our getting a good look at him. 


HAD looked at my watch when the 

fish was hooked. It was exactly 
twenty minutes past twelve. I reeled in 
my own line as fast as I could and 
stowed my tackle out of the way. 

My husband was on his feet, firmly 
holding the rod against that first long 
run. On and on it went, and he did not 
dare to check it. “Feels like a heavy 
fish,” he said grimly. “It would strike 
on the lightest light tackle I own.” 

If he was excited, he didn’t show it. 
My own knees were shaking. My heart 
was doing jazz steps. 


The swordfish must have taken out 
two hundred yards of line before he 
could be stopped. Jess ran the boat to- 
ward him and my husband began to reel, 
picking up line as fast as he could. He 
must have recovered about a hundred 
yards when the fish decided to get rid 
of the hook. Out of the water he 
jumped—a thrilling blaze of color in the 
sunshine. He never leaped quite clear. 
Perhaps half, perhaps two-thirds of him 
shot out at a 45-degree angle, his long 
sword slashing, his great body threshing 
and twisting in angry contortions to 
shake the hook. 

Twenty frantic jumps we counted. 
My husband had to raise his rod high in 
the air to keep the line taut against 
these gyrations. He succeeded, for the 
fish could not get himself free. 

“Looks to me like the biggest fish 
you ever had on,” Jess said with a 
pleased grin. 

My husband didn’t answer, because at 
that moment the fish decided to sound. 
Again the line spun off and the reel 
hummed a _ singsong accompaniment. 
The tip of the rod was bending up and 
down under the weight of his rushes. We 
couldn't see (Continued on page 60) 
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Ouail of the Kalmias 


Hunting bob-whites where they gang up into flocks of 75 or more 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


— 

HEREVER bob-white is found, he will have a regu- 

lar feeding ground and a regular sanctuary. Imme- 

diate shelter from danger is as essential to him as 

food; one preserves his life as essentially as the 
other. In the deep South quail will take refuge from peril in 
swamps, along briered ditch-banks, in marshes and even across 
rivers. In Maryland and Virginia they usually take to friendly 
patches of woods, to wild ravines and even to dense smothers 
of wild honeysuckle. 

In southern Pennsylvania, about which I am writing—a 
region that represents, in the East, the northern limit of this 
fine bird in natural abundance—one of his favorite retreats is 
into the mountain, where he finds.admirable shelter in the 
great laurel thickets that clothe with eternal greenery the 
lonely glades of these wild hills. As this type of quail shooting 
has something different about it and is exceedingly sporty, I 
believe that my fellow huntsmen may like to hear some ac- 
count of my experiences with this beloved and wily bird as he 
is found close to the bases of the picturesque Tuscaroras. 

I think it is true that quail develop habits in keeping with 
their environment. While, in a sense, like people, they are 
always the same, nevertheless their manner of behavior differs 
in separate localities. They all have the same heritage, but 
they vary in character somewhat with their surroundings. In 
the South, for exam- ple, the birds of the 
cultivated lands have different ways than 
those of the pine bar- rens. So these quail, 
which are bred close to the mountains, vary 
from the birds of the 
lowlands and the wide 
valleys. They are true 
highlanders, and they 
have preserved an in- 


Illustrated by 
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tensely wild and 
romantic _ spirit. 
Big and strong, 
they have man- 
aged to take on 
some of the su- 
perb speed of the 
ruffed grouse. 

In this part of 
southern Penn- 
sylvania the Tus- 
carora Range is 
only about 800 
feet high, but 
the hills are 
rugged and slope 
rather sharply to 
the pleasant 
farmlands of the Cumberland Valley, which of old was a 
happy hunting-ground for the Indians who ranged between the 
Susquehanna and the Potomac. Now, the whole valley is cul- 
tivated, up to the very edges of the mountain-slopes. Within 
the shadow of these lie long wheatfields, separated from one 
another by ancient stone walls and briered fencerows. Tiny 
rivulets trickle down the gullies along the fences from springs 
high in the hills. 

Here, then, we have ideal quail conditions: water, food, 
good loafing places and a near-by sanctuary in the moun- 
tain itself. And here in these stubble fields and in the adjoin- 
ing thickets I have, for a matter of thirty years, enjoyed as 
sporty quail shooting as can be had, I think, anywhere in 
America. These birds are big, they are wise, they fly almost 
like grouse, and they know more tricks about getting away 
than a débutante knows about getting her man. Sometimes 
they lie unbelievably close. They light in trees. They run long 

distances. And occasionally they take a flight that looks as 

if it were intended for a world tour. But some real memo- 
ries of my adventures with them will do more to convince 
you than general statements. 


Sa 


XCEPT under unusual circumstances, these birds al- 

ways roost in the fields. I remember going out one misty 
November morning at daybreak with my old Llewellin setter, 
Bell. She was at that time old and slow, but she was in- 
fallible. She was then seven. From the time she was five 
years old, I do not recall ever having to tell her what to do. 
I would just get out of the car in bird country and follow her. 
A good dog knows the habits of quail and where they are 
likely to be at certain times of the day. 

Almost as soon as we were in the stubble field Bell began to 
trail. About two hundred yards from the fringes of the moun- 
tain, right in the valley-end of the wheatfield, she came to 4 
stand. Experience had taught me that these birds would fly 
straight for the mountain, regardless of where they were 
flushed in the field. If I walked ahead into them, I would have 
a right-hand or a left-hand shot at the covey streaming by, 
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In this green fringe of laurels Bell finally came to a halt. The birds ran again, chittering 


or perhaps they would go straight over my head, which makes 
the chance an awkward one. If I wanted a straightaway shot, 
I would have to go round them, so that they would rise be- 
tween me and the heavy cover which they would surely seek. 

When Bell drew to her point in the brown stubble, I thought 
it would be sporty to walk right in, compelling myself to 
take the birds at a quartering shot as they passed me to es- 
cape into their mountain haunts. What they did always 
seemed to me about as adroit a maneuver as this crafty 


little aristocrat ever executes. They arose in two small groups, 
one led by the old cock and the other by the old hen. There 
was a difference in intelligence, though not in the size of the 
birds. Separated by only a few yards, the two groups came 
hurtling by on either side of me, in strong, low, level flight. 


F course, the thing I did was a foolish one; for when a 

dog draws to a point on quail, the first thing for a hunter 
to do is to scrutinize the adjacent country to discover where 
the flushed birds are likely to go. Depend upon it, they have 
a sanctuary in mind before they are flushed. It may be a 
patch of woods, a creek-bank, a briered fencerow, a laurel 
thicket. Since the direction of your approach will not make 
them change their minds as to where they are going, the 
sensible maneuver is to work around behind the covey until 
the probable refuge lies dead ahead. Then and only then can 
the hunter be sure of a normal chance at straightaways. 

Perhaps one reason why the amateur or the careless quail 
hunter does not really make good at this exacting game is 
that he takes too little into account certain standard habits of 
these fine birds. So many hunters blindly fight their game. 
But hunting is essentially a matching of wits instead of a 
physical contest. All the effort and all the endurance in the 
world will not count if there is a lack of wary intelligence. 

With my right I made one of those perfect misses—per- 
haps the most ordinary of all shots. My second barrel brought 
a bird down. In a minute the fine covey had crossed the field, 
topped the fence, risen high above the first fringing thickets 
of the mountain, and had been lost to sight among a growth 
of pine and hemlocks. 

Whether I follow a covey into such a place depends entirely 
on how ambitious I am feeling. As the day was young, and as 
I had not as yet distinguished myself, and as Bell would have 
it no other way, we entered this difficult fastness. Here are 
Jungles of sassafras and birch, rising out of a low sea of 
kalmias; here are evergreens and massive oaks and stretches 
of young locust; here are patches of wild raspberries, black- 
berries whose canes are big brutes, and smothers of wild grape 


and honeysuckle. And in a place like this, hunting quail is 
likely to be a romp of some kind, merry or otherwise. 

I had marked the birds down by a towering dead chestnut, 
but it was nearly a hundred yards farther on that Bell began 
to get interested. She fell into a stealthy walk, now pausing, 
then stepping forward like a ghost trailing a ghost. These 
quail of the kalmias never seem to stay put. They keep mov- 
ing ahead of dog and man, and they usually move as a covey. 
After their long fly from the field, they alight almost together, 
and then proceed to take a swift sneak. If they are followed, 
they keep on going. And sometimes they flush out of gunshot. 
In these thickets, with their dense undergrowth of thick ever- 
greens, and the birds as big and as wild as they are, I think 
the shooting every whit as difficult as that on grouse, perhaps 
more so, because the hurtling targets are so much smaller. 

On the far edge of a little rise the laurels temporarily end. 
And it is in this green fringe that Bell finally comes to a halt. 
A man never quite gets used to a big covey’s explosion in his 
face; and under the conditions described, if he can get in both 
barrels, he is lucky. As I walk forward, making a noise that 
cannot be helped, the birds run again, chittering; then they 


“are off. And how! This time their flight is eerie and enigmatic. 


Some slip off on almost noiseless wings, in a low, terrifically 
fast but unerring flight. Some rocket upward to the tree-tops 
and drop on set wings toward some far sanctuary. 


NE bird spiraled upward, making almost as much noise 

as a grouse. This one I managed to get. But before I 
could put my gun on a second, they were all out’ of range. Up 
the mountain they had gone, into one of my favorite grouse 
haunts. Here, then, would be a double chance. They would 
fly, I knew, on the average of about two hundred yards. They 
don’t go so far in the woods as they will from the field into 
their mountain fastness. As every hunter knows, a covey will 
have its natural place of safety; and when once in it, will be 
loath to leave. I have seen a quail rise in a little thicket, spin 
round a corner, and drop again into the cover, not over thirty 
yards from the rise. 

The birds were now scattered, and if old Bell’s nose was 
anything better than a decoration, she would find some of 
them. In such cover, while the bevy will be exceedingly rest- 
less and light-footed, single birds, even in the bare woods 
upon the dead leaves, will lie exceedingly close—in fact, un- 
comfortably so. There is a psychological distance at which a 
quail should rise; and anything short of this is likely to be as 
unfortunate for the hunter as if the quail got away out of range. 

These woods have a strange pic- (Continued on page 74) 
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One way to cross a river dry-shod 


HE whine of a tiger, floating 

through the hot, still air of an 

Indian night to the ears of a rest- 

less soul lying wakeful on an un- 
comfortable cot within a flimsy tent, is 
one of the most fearful sounds it has 
ever been my privilege to hear. 

It is all very well to call the lion the 
king of beasts. We heard them grunt 
and roar, night after night, as they 
promenaded past our camp on the Afri- 
can veld. But in the daytime one sees 
the lions. They are animals of the open 
plains. One comes on them in groups of 
eight or ten lying peacefully under a 
thorn tree. They live in the open. The 
hunter grows used to them. He begins to 
feel that they are his neighbors as much 
as the Tommies. Soon their thundering 
roars and deep, booming coughs at night 
mean no more than the zebra’s bark. 

But the whine of a tiger on the prowl 
is no such friendly sound. He lives in 
the dense jungle and is seldom seen by 
man. He is a night animal and therefore 
a hidden threat, an unseen and myste- 
rious danger. 

By no means is every tiger a man- 
eater, but a glance at the official record 
of India recording persons killed by 


Crossing an In 


‘Tiger! 


‘Liger! 


Shooting the striped cat of India before native beaters 


By PHIL D 


snakes, leopards and tigers, totaling over 
22,000 in one year, makes one feel a 
little nervous about his personal pro- 
portion to the 22,000 as he lies in his 
tent in the dead of an Indian night. 

From earliest childhood I was fas- 
cinated by a tiger-skin rug in the living- 
room at home. I would sit and wonder 
whether such gorgeous creatures really 
existed in life and would try to imagine 
the mystic lands, wild with jungles, 
wherein such beasts roamed. 

I can still remember the intense thrill 
I got when a circus chanced to visit my 
boyhood town. A street parade was held 
in the old-fashioned way, with gay- 
colored wagons. They lumbered by, with 
monkeys chattering in their cages and 
bears pacing up and down. There were 
llamas, birds, a few deer, two pumas, a 
laughing hyena, and some lions lying 
dejectedly behind the bars. Then came 
an especially elaborate wagon, a riot of 
gold and red in Oriental designs, drawn 
by six white horses with a turbaned, 
red-coated Hindu on the box. Inside the 
wagon paced a huge Bengal tiger. 


T WAS the first live tiger I had ever 
seen, and as he paced up and down 
behind the bars he uttered a deep, full 
whine. It was like a dream come true. 
My rug had come to life, and as he 
paced he seemed to talk to himself of 
the jungles, far away. 
The wagon drew nearer. As it came 


REYNOLDS 


abreast of me, sitting on Father's shoul- 
der and clutching him round the neck in 
excitement, the tiger stopped his pacing. 
With that intent stare of the feline in 
the daytime, he seemed to look directly 
at me and uttered a trumpet-like whine 
ending in a deep, fearful, vibrating bass. 
Then he quietly resumed his pacing as 
the cage disappeared down the street. 


EARS later, on a certain January 

night in the jungles of southern 
India, I was tossing restlessly on my 
cot. It was our first night in camp. I 
dozed off into a dream. I was a country 
boy again. A circus parade was passing. 
Father was there. Lots of people were 
lining the streets, and horses and wagons 
were passing. I climbed up to a vantage 
point and saw before me a large cage 
and in it a great tiger cat. He looked at 
me and whined. 

I woke with a start. It was dark. The 
jungle was still. Then, from the opposite 
hill, came the whine of a tiger on the 
prowl, ending in that fearful vibrating 
staccato bass. And so do dreams some- 
times come true. 

The jungle was full of game. We saw 
sambur stag, cheetal, barking deer, wild 
boar and the spoor of bison. We spent 
one whole hard day over hill and dale 
tracking an old bull elephant that crossed 
the river below camp. Wken we finally 
saw him at dusk, we were disappointed to 
find that his ivory was too poor to shoot 
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Tiger! Tiger! 


The powerful brute measured 10 feet 3 inches from nose to tail 


From the tree-tops funny monkeys 
peeped down and whooped and swore, 
and big red squirrels scolded and chat- 
tered. Any number of small mammals 
scurried away through the bush at our 
approach. But above all was the thrill 
in the knowledge that Mr. Tiger was 
somewhere just inside the bush, or even 
might be coming down our very trail. 


EHIND the camp flowed a small 
river, and it was along the banks of 
this river that we got our first real ex- 
citement. Here we saw our first tiger 
tracks, the second morning in camp. It 
was indeed a thrill to feel that a great 
tiger had during the night passed the 
very spot on which we stood. 

Hunting tigers is by no means an easy 
task. The Bengal tiger is a night animal 
as well as a lover of the dense jungle. 
He sleeps most of the day and prowls 
at night. He not only sleeps a light and 
wary sleep, but picks out a decidedly 
dense and secluded spot to rest his 
sleek, long body. Therefore, to hunt the 
tiger in the strict sense of the word is 
well-nigh impossible. Even if you could 
penetrate the thick jungle to his lair, 
he would hear you coming long before 
you could get near him. 

Therefore the hunter has to figure out 
some way to outwit the tiger and invei- 
gle him to report his own whereabouts. 
This is done by putting out buffalo 
“ties” along the tiger trails, hoping that 
Mr. Stripes will happen by that night 
and swiftly kill the tempting bait. The 
buffalo must be large enough so as not 
to tempt a prowling leopard and of 
sufficient bulk that the tiger’s stomach 
will be filled to bursting before the car- 
cass is half devoured, The tiger is a 


terrible gourmand. I have seen a bul- 
lock carcass almost completely con- 
sumed in one night, and there was no 
evidence to show that more than one 
tiger had been present. 

It is this almost universal greediness 
among tigers that gives the sportsman 
his chance to bag this greatest of jungle 
cats. He eats all he is able to the night 
he kills. Even then he can not bear to 
leave the rest of the carcass for some 
other jungle neighbor to finish; so he 
drags it to a secluded spot and sleeps 
near by most of the next day, until his 
digestion allows him to return and gorge 
the balance. 

It is most exciting and fascinating 
to plan out the likely places along the 
jungle trails to put the ties and then 
early each morning stealthily to visit 
each one to see if Mr. Tiger has passed 
by that way during the night. There is 
nothing really cruel about the using of 
live buffaloes for bait. The animals are 
taken out in the late afternoon. If they 
are not killed, they are taken back in the 
morning to the kraal for the day and fed 
and watered. If killed, the tiger’s rush 
with a lightning twist of the neck is 
much swifter and more humane a death 
than either the butcher or sick old age. 


E had put out seven ties in differ- 

ent parts of the jungle, and four 
mornings had visited them in vain. Pa- 
tience is a virtue always, but I have felt 
that it applied more to hunting than to 
anything else. However, the fifth morn- 
ing we set out, sure that our luck would 
change. The jungle seemed to hold more 
of an air of suspense than usual. Five 
wild boars stood in a clearing and 
watched us carefully making our way 


along the trail. A barking deer snapped 
out a few challenges, and a party of 
langur monkeys swore in their funny 
way as we passed. Otherwise the jungle 
was quiet as death. 

We found the first buffalo quietly and 
unconcernedly munching some grass. A 
slight pang of disappointment went 
through us all. The next tie was about 
a half mile farther on, in an open glade, 
in a sort of depression. 


APPROACHED the rim as quietly 

as I could and peered over, but could 
see no buffalo. I could see the tree to 
which he had been tied, but no sign of 
the animal. For a second I couldn’t grasp 
it. Then I felt Musa, the shikari, touch 
me. His face was wreathed in an ex- 
cited smile. 

“Bagh!” whispered Musa. “Tiger!” 

I felt at first as though there were 
tigers everywhere, peering out of every 
bush. I had that awful feeling of not 
knowing what to do in the presence of 
unseen danger. But Musa _ quickly 
brought me back to realities by mo- 
tioning to a spot some distance down 
the trail, far enough away so that our 
voices would not disturb the tiger. Here 
we held a council of war as to how to 
proceed. 

There are several ways of bagging 
a tiger after he has once been located. 
One way is to use elephants and ring 
the section of jungle in which the tiger is 
hiding. The ring is slowly made smaller 
and the tiger is gradually hemmed into 
so small a circle that an easy shot is 
possible from the back of an elephant. 

Another method is to sit up in a tree 
and hope that the cat will return to 
finish his meal. (Continued on page 78) 
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One Shot—No Cripples 


Even experienced guides do not know where a deer’s heart ts located 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr. 


OR the past six months, Pennsyl- 

vania has been preparing a sur- 

prise for the half million hunters 

who will go into the woods this 
fall. It is a brand-new effort in con- 
servation to help the sportsman get his 
buck. Paradoxical as it may seem, it 
should allow a larger bag of deer and 
at the same time save many deer. The 
idea is expressed in the comment of an 
old hunter who once said to a youngster 
who had wounded several deer: “Listen, 
son. The state gave you a license to kill 
one deer. No license was ever issued to 
you to wound ’em. So it’s your job 
hereafter to make the first shot count. 
We can’t make stew out of wounded 
deer.” 

There are lots of deer hunters who 
come home skunked every year and 
believe that their tough luck is due to 
the so-called jinx. They had some nice 
shots, but for some reason 
or other they didn’t collect 
the deer. Possibly they hit a 
good buck, but did not stop 


eton in the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. He began to wonder what 
possibly could occupy the space in front 
of a deer’s heart if it were located where 
he believed it was. Then the thought 
struck him that he had been shooting at 
broadside deer much too far back of 
the foreleg to strike the heart. The point 
of the leg which all the guides and 
old hunters had told him was the shoul- 
der was actually the elbow. Both the 
shoulder and heart were much farther 
forward than he thought—up between 
the forelegs at the forward end of the 
chest cavity. And that fall, when he held 
the sights farther forward, he had bet- 
ter success. 

Later, when writing Whitetailed Deer, 
he wondered how universal this in- 
formation was. In order to find out, 
he sent the outline drawing of a deer to 
a good many deer hunters, guides and 


ONE SHOT-NO CRIPPLES 


well-known authors of sporting articles, 
asking them to locate the heart and 
shoulder by pencil marks on the draw- 
ing. He was amazed to find that almost 
all of them made the same mistake 
he had made before he examined the 
skeleton. So he included in his book a 
drawing of the skeleton of a deer made 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History and a photograph of the deer’s 
anatomy. Fretp & STREAM quickly saw 
the value of this, and published an ar- 
ticle by him along the same lines. 

At the annual dinner of the Explorers 
Club in New York in January, 1933, Mr. 
Newsom was talking with Roy Chapman 
Andrews when Governor Pinchot came 
up. The talk drifted to deer and con- 
servation—a subject very close to the 
Governor. Mr. Newsom mentioned the 
lack of information among hunters and 
how the difficulty could be overcome. 

“By Jove, that’s a most in- 
teresting thought for Penn- 
sylvania!” said the Governor. 
“Will you talk to the Game 





him. No sportsman wants to 





wound a deer and let him get 
away to suffer. Pennsylvania 
is trying to show her hunters 
how to make that first shot 
count. 

You may aim for the heart 
area, but do you really know 
where the heart of a deer lies? 
Maybe you are like the old 
Pennsylvania Dutchman who 
always shot too far back. 
One day when two bucks tore 





side to you. 


at once. 


only wound the deer. 








across an open field, one in 
front of the other, he cut 
loose with a regular barrage, 
and a deer dropped. A game 
protector happened along 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners 


HE heart area is shown above in heavy 
shaded lines. Shoot so the bullet will 


that is farther forward, if the deer is broad- 


A shot placed low and FORWARD of 
the rear line of the foreleg is usually fatal 


A shot to the REAR of the foreleg may 


Don’t confuse the elbow joint, that is at 
the junction of the foreleg and the body, 
with the shoulder. Make the first shot count. 


Commissioners at the Execu- 
tive Mansion in March? 
They are all hunters and 
wide-awake, and they'll be 
interested, I’m sure.” 


O Mr. Newsom dusted off 

the original heart-shot 
drawings made by hunters 
who were wrong, enlarged 
them photographically, and in 
March, 1933, showed them to 
the Commissioners. Mr. Adolf 
Muller, President, and other 
members of the Commission 
were immediately interested 
in the idea. There was a good 
deal of merriment over the 





and, understanding a smatter- 
ing of Dutch, learned amid 
the excitement that the hunt- 
er had aimed for the front 
one and hit the rear one. 
But let me start at the be- 
ginning and tell you how this 
idea started. Very few hunt- 
ers know where to aim to hit 
a deer’s heart. William Mony- 
peny Newsom, the author of 
Whitetailed Deer, who is 
also an ardent sportsman 
and conservationist, found 
that out long ago, and proved 
it. He included his findings in 
a pamphlet entitled “One 
Shot—No_ Cripples,” from 
which I will quote. Here is 
how Mr. Newsom discovered 
that few men know the exact 
position of a deer’s heart. 
A number of years ago he 
was looking at a deer skel- 
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Compare the photograph of the buck below with the drawing 
of the deer above on Pennsylvania’s poster, and you can see 
that a shot behind the foreleg will miss the heart area entirely 


position in which some hunt- 
ers placed the heart. It was 
almost like the results in the 
child’s game of “pinning the 
tail on the donkey,” and al- 
most as accurate. 

At any rate, here is the 
whole idea for you to read, 
just as it came before the 
Commission from Mr. New- 
som. 

“Every hunter of big game 
has been told that to kill 
game cleanly, the best shot 
is for the heart area, which 
lies just back of the front 
shoulder about one-third the 
way up the body. However, 
there is an almost universal 
misunderstanding as to where 
the shoulder is located. The 
shoulder joint of the deer is 
not located where the foreleg 
joins the body, as so many 
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hunters believe. The elbow is at the 
junction of the foreleg and the body. 
The deer’s shoulder is much farther 
forward, located in the same position 
as the horse’s shoulder—where the col- 
lar rides. 

“The result of this constant mistaking 
the elbow joint for the shoulder joint 
has caused hunters to place their shots 
back of the elbow, behind the rear 
line of the foreleg. This results in 
wounding many deer that are lost. The 
shots should be placed somewhere for- 
ward of this line, up to the shoulder 
joint. A shot in that forward shoulder 
area means a clean kill in a few mo- 
ments. Shots to the rear of the leg line 
may or may not be immediately fatal, 
and the farther back towards the paunch 
they are placed the longer will the deer 
linger before he finally succumbs. 


$ HE skeleton diagram, with the 

deadly heart area marked in black, 
indicates the proper place to shoot for. 
You will note that if you aim to strike 
the shoulder joint and shoot a little high 
you will break down the power of loco- 
motion by a shot through the shoulder 
blades—which is also deadly. Then, if 
the deer jumps forward as you fire, there 
is still leeway enough to hit the heart 
area. So keep your shots well forward 
of the rear line of the foreleg—not be- 
hind it—and you will kill more and 
wound less deer. 

“In case the deer is not broadside to 
you, shoot for a point so that the bullet 
will pass between the forelegs. While the 
heart is not directly in the center, it is 
near enough for practical purposes. A 
shot through the main arteries at the 
large end of the heart is deadly in a 
few moments. 

“A shot in the neck vertebrae or back- 
bone is instantly fatal, but more difficult. 


One Shot—No Cripples 


Deer photographed in Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, the state that furnishes the bes: whitetail shooting in this country 


Note the position of the neck vertebrae, 
and that the back-bone is well below the 
top line of the deer. This is deceiving, 
on account of the length of hair and 
the bony projections above the back- 
bone. A deer will usually drop instantly 
if you strike one of these bony projec- 
tions—but he may only be stunned for 
an instant. When a deer drops in his 
tracks, always be ready to shoot again, 
instantly, until you have made sure he 
is dead by close-range inspection and 
perhaps a prod with your foot at the 
base of his tail to make sure. 

“A shot in the brain is, of course, 
instantly fatal, but the brain is small 
and the bullet may spoil the head 
for mounting. The brain shot is not 
recommended. 

“Shots at running geer can sometimes 
be avoided by a little less haste and 
excitement on the part of the hunter. 
Deer may be stopped, in some cases, by 
a loud blast or a sharp whistle. However, 
if you must shoot at a running deer, 
hold for the front edge of his chest if 
you are at average deer range with a 
rifle shooting a bullet of modern veloc- 
ity. Otherwise, allow more lead—six 
inches to a foot or so—depending on the 
distance and speed the deer is going and 
the cartridge you are using. Only experi- 
ence and conditions will tell you that. 


‘A DEER shot anywhere behind the 

diaphragm (which follows the rear 
line of the back ribs) is called a paunch 
shot. Sometimes hunters refer to a shot 
in the stomach only as a paunch shot. 
But a shot in this whole area usually 
means a long chase to secure the deer, 
and may result either in the loss of the 
deer or driving it to some other hunter’s 
rifle. I have found deer shot back of the 
rib line, in great agony, slowly dying by 
inches, six weeks after they were shot— 


as 
a A 


a situation every sportsman dislikes in- 
tensely. 

“To avoid needless wounding, every 
deer hunter should study the diagram 
of the deer until it is engraved in his 
memory; keep his shots well forward of 
the elbow joint—not behind it; avoid 
long shots or chance shots at running 
game; make the first shot sure; and 
under no circumstances ever leave the 
trail of a wounded deer while it is pos- 
sible to follow it.” 


HAT is the detailed message which 
Pennsylvania has for the deer 
hunters this fall. But it is quite impossi- 
ble to get this complete story over to 
the hunters while they are in the woods. 
So the Game Commission has adopted 
Mr. Newsom’s slogan, “One Shot—No 
Cripples.’’ The detailed information has 
been passed along to over nine hundred 
sportsmen’s organizations in the state. 
The Commission has also had mats made 
of the deer skeleton, and these, together 
with the story, have gone out to every 
newspaper in the state. But that is not 
all. To remind those who do know and 
to instruct those who do not, ten thou- 
sand posters 10 x 14 inches have been 
printed, and through Pennsylvania’s ex- 
tensive organization of game protectors 
these will be posted on trees in the deer 
country and on the premises of all deer 
camps, lodges, hotels and public places 
—a very complete distribution through- 
out the commonwealth. 
You may ask, “Is all this necessary?” 
There can be no doubt as to the an- 
swer. It most assuredly is—very neces- 
sary. Every year our men are constantly 
called upon to put out of their misery 
bucks that were wounded during the 
hunting season. 
No one can estimate how many deer 
will be saved (Continued on page 74) 
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The Last Stand of the 


A great game fish 
that has all but 
disappeared 


dition ever to take Michigan grayling 

for purposes of artificial propagation 

captured 1,500 of these splendid fish 
in the Manistee River, where they 
teemed in countless abundance, and took 
them to the state hatchery at Pokagon, 
in the hope that they might be spawned 
artificially. 

Michigan was then in the early stage 
of a fish-culture program that has been 
continued to the present time. Five years 
before, in 1873, the state had launched 
its fish-culture work, 
and experiments were 
under way with the 
propagation of white- 
fish, land-locked sal- 
mon, Western trout 
and other fish. Of 
them all, the white- 
fish was looked upon 
with most favor, and 
a major share of ef- 
fort was devoted to 
the hatching of the 
fry of that species 

The story of the 
expedition to the Ma- 
nistee in quest of 
grayling was set forth 
briefly in the third 
biennial report of 
George H. Jerome, 
Superintendent of 
Fisheries. Previous 
expeditions to the fa- 
mous grayling rivers 
of the state had sought in vain to learn 
the spawning season of this abundant 
fish. Mr. Jerome relates that the expe- 
dition took its 1,500 fish more in the 
hope of solving that riddle by watching 
the grayling in a hatchery than of breed- 
ing them for planting. Later plantings 
from this catch were made in various 
rivers and lakes in Jackson and Kalama- 
zoo Counties. 

In September, 1931, what in all likeli- 
hood will be the last scientific expedi- 
tion ever to take Michigan grayling for 
artificial propagation spent two hard 
days on the Otter River in Houghton 
and Baraga Counties in the northern 
peninsula of the state—the only stream 
in the world in which this “flower of 
fishes” is known to exist today. They 
returned with five grayling, four of them 
fingerlings no more than three or four 
inches long, the fifth a beautiful fish of 
seven or eight inches. This reveals the 
extent to which the ranks of the Mich- 
igan grayling have thinned since 1878, 
and indicates how dangerously near to 


I: the spring of 1878 the first expe- 
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By BEN EAST 


complete extermination this fish is today. 

In 1876, this grayling, never found 
outside the borders of the one state, was 
spoken of as the “coming fish” of Mich- 
igan. They were so abundant that they 
could be taken in almost any desired 
quantities from their native rivers, on 
whatever bait the angler chose to use. 
They rose to flies or bit with equal ardor 
on small white grubs taken from fallen 
pine trees. 

In that year a summer-resort guide, 
published by the Grand Rapids and In- 
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An old-time catch of Michigan grayling 


diana Railroad, said of the grayling: 
“Fish culturists and amateur sportsmen, 
learned and unlearned, come away from 
its native haunts praising with one ac- 
cord its fine pluck and great personal at- 
tractions. But,” the guide adds, “the 
fish is comparatively unknown by its 
proper name, being locally called the 
garpin, Manistee herring and other 
names.” The same pamphlet refers en- 
thusiastically to the “handsome and 
wonderfully expressive eye, the symmet- 
rical outline and figure” of the grayling. 


T that time grayling teemed in the 
AuSable, Muskegon, Hersey, Pine, 
Boardman and many other rivers of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. Early 
records indicate, however, that in the 
northern peninsula the fish was found 
only in the Otter River, where the sole 
remnant of the race survives today. Just 
why they have survived in the Otter and 
nowhere else in the state no one can say, 
nor does anyone know certainly the 
reason for their general disappearance. 


Michigan Grayling 


Various theories have been advanced. 
The two most commonly accepted are 
that the grayling were unable to with- 
stand the warmer water and other 
changes wrought in their streams by the 
cutting off of the adjoining forests, or 
that the driving of millions of feet of 
logs down the rivers destroyed their 
spawning beds and actually exterminated 
them. 

Due to their spawning habits, these 
fish were poorly fitted to withstand 
the driving of their rivers with logs. 

Unlike the brook 
trout, which spawned 
in the fall at the 
headwaters and so 
escaped the ravages 
of the great log 
drives, the grayling 
spawned in the spring, 
about the time of the 
drives, and on the 
ends of  sand-bars, 
where the beds were 
gouged out by the 
logs and destroyed. 


T has also been 

suggested that the 

driving of logs, espe- 

cially cedar, fouled 

the rivers with acid 

or other chemicals 

that proved fatal to 

the grayling. And fi- 

nally, many an old- 

time angler contends 

that the introduction of brook trout into 

grayling streams in which the trout 

were not native spelled the doom of the 
grayling. 

However, just how much responsi- 

bility for the disappearance of the gray- 

ling can really be laid at the door of the 

trout is debatable. True, the trout were 

introduced in many Michigan streams 

shortly before the grayling began to 

wane. It seems very likely that the trout 

did feed to some extent on young gray- 

ling. Apparently the latter were less 

wary than the trout, keeping more to 

the open in the center of the stream, and 

may have suffered accordingly. 

Certainly the brook trout was not 

wholly to blame for the grayling’s dis- 

appearance, for in 1883 trout and gray- 

ling were taken from the same reaches 

of the Otter by Fred W. Kroll, a 

Houghton druggist who organized what 

was probably the first fishing trip made 

by white men down that river—and the 

trout certainly did not drive the gray- 

ling from the Otter in the years that 
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followed. Whatever the cause—and old- 
time grayling fishermen declare that 
many factors were to blame, probably 
one as much as the other—the Michigan 
grayling disappeared. Like the passenger 
pigeon whose contemporaries they were, 
and like, too, that other great fish, the 
sturgeon, they were unable to withstand 
the passing of the frontier. 

Old men who saw the great flights of 
pigeons darkening the spring skies and 
witnessed the spawning run of the mighty 
sturgeon up the larger rivers of the 
state saw also the fine catches of gray- 
ling. Today the pigeon is gone, the 
grayling is on the thres- 
hold of extinction, and 
the sturgeon is dwindling 
and probably doomed. 

Although the Michigan 
grayling was native to 
this state only, two 
closely related forms are 
found elsewhere in 
North America: the 
Montana grayling, orig- 
inally found only in that 
state, and the arctic or 
Alaska grayling, confined 
to the streams of the 
far North. There are no 
great differences in the 
physical appearance of these three fish. 
Each has the long, banner-like dorsal 
fin characteristic of the clan, each is 
found only in clear cold water, and 
each is renowned for his sporting quali- 
ties. 

The arctic grayling—the poisson bleu 
of the French—is dark bluish on the 
back, purplish gray on the sides and 
blackish gray on the belly. It reaches a 
length of about eighteen inches. 

The Michigan grayling is believed by 


The Last Stand of the Michigan Grayling 


Employees of the state of Michigan collecting specimens for a final attempt at propagation 


scientists to have been a detached colony 
of fish, once identical with the Alaskan 
variety, carried southward by the great 
ice sheets of the glacial age or by the 
waters of their melting, to become iso- 
lated in the streams of Michigan, where 
it was classified as a new species. 


HE back and sides of the Michigan 

fish are olive brown, the abdomen 
bluish white and the fins tinted with 
rose, pale blue and purplish pink. 
Younger specimens are more silvery. 
The great dorsal fin, which is the crown- 
ing glory of the grayling, is dotted with 


The high dorsal fin quichly identifies the grayling 


red or bluish purple spots, margined with 
emerald green. 

This fish apparently reaches a maxi- 
mum length of about twenty inches. 
Nineteen-inch specimens have been 
taken from the Otter, and the river-men 
in the early lumbering days claimed to 
have caught them up to twenty-four 
inches, but the truth of that story is a 
bit in doubt. 

The Montana fish, distinguished from 
its Michigan kinsman by a slightly small- 


er dorsal fin and by minor differences in 
color, also reaches about the same size. 

Closely related and much alike, these 
three grayling are sufficiently different 
that none can take the place of the 
others. Both the Montana and arctic 
fish have fared better than the grayling 
of Michigan, and apparently neither is 
in any danger of extermination. Exper- 
iments in rearing the Montana grayling 
artificially are reported to be working 
out well. 

As for the Michigan grayling, the 
hope of saving them from final and 
complete extermination rests almost en- 
tirely on the five fish 
taken by the expedition 
to the Otter. 


WICE before, in 

1924 and 1925, the 
Conservation Depart- 
ment attempted to rear 
grayling artificially at 
state hatcheries, but 
both attempts failed, the 
fish dying after having 
reached a size where it 
was hoped they could be 
stripped for spawn. In 
both cases the breeding 
stock was much larger 
than that now on hand. So the outlook is 
not too rosy. 

However, the five grayling have been 
placed in a small stream connected with 
the Weesh-Ko-Wong hatchery, a pri- 
vate plant owned by Charles M. Green- 
way, a Grand Rapids publisher, and 
located at Williamsburg. A special pool 
was screened off for them and all trout 
removed from it. They are to have every 
chance, under water and feeding con- 
ditions as nearly (Continued on page 58) 
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The champion shooting off the tie 


merican 


Walter Beaver wins the Grand Amertcan Handicap from the farthest 


HE shooter makes the score, but 

the gallery makes the drama. The 

more I see of sporting events, the 

more I am convinced that this is 
so. This is particularly true in trapshoot- 
ing. It is the foremost thing in my mind 
as I write of the crowning of Walter 
Beaver of Berwyn, Pennsylvania, as the 
Grand American Handicap Trapshooting 
Champion for the year 1933. 

Take a trip with me to the famous 
grounds of the Amateur Trapshooting 
Association, ten miles north of Dayton, 
Ohio, near the little town of Vandalia. 
The day is Friday, August 25, and the 
event of the program is the Grand 
American Handicap—100 clay targets 
from handicap yardage. All week the 
flags have been flying high over the 
grounds and club-house. Even by the 
time we arrive the guns will be popping 
—the practice traps open at 7 A.M. for 
those who wish to warm up for the shoot 
of shoots. 

If it is your first trip, you will be 
impressed by the amount of space re- 
quired for parking the automobiles— 
thousands of them. And you will prob- 
ably see more different state licenses 
here at Vandalia than you have ever seen 
at one place before in your life. They 
come from Oregon and Montana, from 
Maine and Massachusetts, from Califor- 
nia and Colorado, from Florida and 
Texas, from Canada and the Canal Zone. 

We are flagged to our parking space, 
and it is just ten o’clock as we step up 
behind Trap No. 15 to start down the 
line and pick out shooters. We see Frank 
Troeh, the great shooting stylist; Mark 
Arie, one of the deadliest of ’em all; 
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vardage in the history of the stake 


By HORACE LYTLE 


Spencer Olin, who was high professional 
in this same shoot a year ago; John Tay- 
lor, who outshot all professionals this 
year throughout the week; Charlie 
Young, the veteran who broke 100 
straight from 23 yards to win in 1926; 
A. E. Sheffield, who won last year; Fred 
Harlow, the only man who almost won 
it twice; Ed Coe, one of the best at live 
birds; young Rufus King, the boy hero 
of 1930, the youngest ever to win it; and 
many other men who have won fame 
at the traps. 

But the morning will be more social 
than tense in interest. Perhaps we will 
be more interested in picking out boys 
who are shooting well—or the women, 
who are always interesting at the traps. 
Some six hundred shooters are out there 
getting under way. The whole thing 
seems very casual. 


TROLLING here and there behind 
the different traps, we carefully look 

the field over. We meet Pop Heikes, 
not shooting now, but winner of the first 
Grand American in 1900. We note the 
puppies and older bird dogs here and 
there and the springer spaniels, which 
have become right popular in a general 
way. And we visit with dog men from 
Virginia and Mississippi, from Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Indiana and Tennessee. 
We spend a while with Boyd Duncan, 
who holds the longest straight-run rec- 
ord at clay targets in the world. 

It is almost noon, and the half-way 
mark is reached. So we stroll over to the 
big score boards, where Earl Feitz is be- 
ginning to get busy. We note two names 
which have gone straight at 50 targets, 


and several at 49. For the first time our 
nerves begin to tingle, and we make note 
of the squads, positions and traps at 
which these leading names will do the 
rest of their work. And at that time one 
name stands out beyond ali the rest. 


HE name which grips us most is 

that of Ned Lilly, the boy wonder 
from Stanton, Michigan—one of the 
best shots in America today and des- 
tined to go down in history as one of the 
greatest of all time. Throughout the week 
this young man’s record has surpassed 
all the amateurs—and all the profes- 
sionals, too, as a matter of fact. We take 
time out for a bite of lunch. The thought 
was registered in my mind that if I 
watched Ned Lilly shoot out his string 
I would be looking at the winner of the 
Grand American. 

Things begin to move rapidly. The 
entries have shrunk some over the pre- 
vious year, which is perfectly natural, 
due to the business depression, but fewer 
shooters mean that the scores at 75 tar- 
gets are posted earlier than usual. Now 
they are getting down to the finish in 
dead earnest. The shooters have turned 
into the stretch. 

Three names stand out, with only one 
down each at 75. These names are Ned 
Lilly, shooting from 24 yards; Walter 
Beaver, shooting from 25; and M. L. 
Conover, from shorter yardage. We wish 
Conover all the luck in the world. We 
try to get a better line on this man 
Beaver, shooting from a yardage farther 
back than the Grand American has ever 
been won before. We find his record so 
good that it explains his handicap, but 
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somehow in our hearts we still feel that 
young Lilly will come through. 

We rush to Trap No. 2, where Ned 
Lilly is shooting his final string in sec- 
ond position of Squad 54. We hold our 
breath as he drops a bird, but he quickly 
steadies and goes on. Trapshooting may 
not hold much tense thrill in the early 
stages of the game; but when they get 
down to where those brittle saucers are 
worth anywhere from one to five thou- 
sand dollars apiece, even the nerves of 
a mere spectator tighten up. 


OUNG Lilly was two down in 99 

and one more bird to come. I be- 
lieve every man, woman and child be- 
hind that trap felt that he could drop 
the last target and still tie for the title 
but that if he nicked that last clay tar- 
get he would win without a shoot-off. At 
least that is what I thought. 

And nick it is about all the boy did— 
but it counted dead, and Ned Lilly was 
out with 98. A fellow standing beside me 
said, “He just got a leg down on that 
one.” Someone else said, “He didn’t get 
more than a wing-feather.’’ The crowd 
was packed in tight behind that trap, 
and that crowd went wild with enthu- 
siasm for the boy when the score of 98 
was posted. 

I had but one regret. I felt that there 
would be no shoot-off—and a trapshoot 
without a shoot-off is apt to mean “no 
story.” And I had been slated by the 
Editor of Fretp & StrEAM to write a 
story of the event. When Rufus King 
won three years ago at fourteen years of 
age, he made plenty of “story.” So did 
the preacher, a year later, in 1931. But 
I felt that for Lilly to win this year with- 
out a shoot-off would be “just another 
win” by youth. Furthermore, Lilly is al- 
ready a seasoned shooter—already en- 
joys prestige as All-American selection 
—and he is three years older than Rufus 
King was when he came through. 

Somebody said to me: “It isn’t over 
yet. Beaver hasn’t shot his final string.” 

That reminded me of Gene Sarazen’s 
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The new champion, Walt 
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er Beaver (left), and Ned Lilly, runner-up 





remark at Skokie, and I replied, “Yes, 
Beaver still has a chance, but Ned Lilly’s 
got his.” 

When Gene was in with his great score 
which won his first Open Championship, 
someone said to him, “Bobby Jones and 
Black both still have a chance to tie.” 
Gene answered, “Yes, but I’ve got mine.” 


UT let’s go see this fellow Beaver 
shoot. He’s up now at Trap No. 15. 
I didn’t expect him to come through, but 
we hurry in that direction. Even before 
we get there he has shot at two birds, 
and word reaches us that he has dropped 
the second. As we pour into the backed- 
up gallery behind the trap, Walter Beav- 
er will be out if he misses one more tar- 
get. He must go 23 straight for his tie. 
This is exactly what he did—and I 
thought I had my story when there were 
two ties posted at 98! 
It’s uncertainty that makes horse- 
races, football, (Continued on page 73) 


Four prominent old-timers (left to 
right): Ed Coe, Elmer Shaner, Charlie 
(Sparrow) Young and Pop Heikes 
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In 


The 


attend court 


By H. P. SHELDON 


Illustrated by 


NE morning 
when the white 
frost lay thick 


on grass and 
stained leaf, the 
Judge, with Bill 
Prouty on the seat 
beside him, drove 
his car along the 


old road to the 
Deserted _ Settle- 
ment. The aban- 


doned township was 
favorite ground for 
the amiable Judge 
and his cronies. 

Here they might 
tramp along the old 
roads and trails in a wild 
countryside buried in the 
tender green of spring- 
time or smoldering with 
the expiring fires of au- 
tumn, while with rod or 
gun they took moderate 
toll of trout or part- 
ridge, woodcock and 
squirrel. Seldom on these 
excursions would they 
encounter another sports- 
man or hear the report 
of gun or rifle other than 
their own. 

Within the borders 
of this wilderness they 
left the faithful ve- 
hicle in a convenient 
fence corner, set up 
their bird guns, and 
entered the narrow 
valley of the Belden Brook. On one side 
rose the long and rugged slope of a 
wooded ridge that extended the entire 
length of the township. At its foot ran 
the brook among thickets of pine, alder, 
sumac and birch. Here and there strag- 
gled an old orchard, with perhaps near 
by a vine-grown mound of broken stone 
and decaying timber to indicate where 
once a house had stood. 

Beyond the brook, a narrow band of 
meadow and rough pasture extended to 
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Judge and his companion 
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the foot of the oppo- 
site hills. The Old 
Town Road, grass-grown and 
rarely used these days, wound 
along its farther edge behind a stone 
fence smothered under an overwhelm- 
ing tide of raspberry vines and golden- 
rod. In many places the wall had been 
pulled down and the stones scattered— 
mute evidence of bitter sieges sustained 
by the woodchucks against the assault- 
ing forces of boy and dog. 
The pair had moved up the valley but 
a little way when Prouty in the depths 
of an alder thicket sprang the first game. 
A clear, petulant whistle and a faint 
whir of wings from the edge of the 












tangle warned him 
that a flighting 
woodcock was on 
the wing; and though 
he had no glimpse of 
the bird, he knew from 
its habit that it was 
heading for the open. 
His quick shout of 
“Mark!” was echoed by the 
spang of smokeless powder 
as the Judge fired. The sound 
seemed to come from the 
meadow beyond the _ brook. 
Through an opening among 
the alders, Prouty observed his canny 
friend, unscored by brier or bramble, his 
boots unsoiled by muck, advancing 
placidly over the firm sod to retrieve. 
He watched his friend in humorous ap- 
preciation of his strategy while the 
Judge pocketed the fat brown bird and, 
after a furtive glance toward the thicket, 
resumed again his silent, easy progress 

“I suppose you'd have kept that little 
trick going all day if I didn’t watch 
you!” Bill shouted. ““You’d leave me to 
wrastle brush and spatter mud while you 
shoot, wouldn’t you? Get in here now 
and see how you like it.” 

After the first guilty start, the Judge 
endured the scolding with equanimity. 
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Judge 
imity. 


“All right, Bill; all right! But 
let’s stop and smoke a pipe first. 
This sunshine is uncommonly 
comfortable. A little of it be- 
tween your shoulder-blades may 
improve your disposition and 
make you more charitable and 


sweet. 

They filled their pipes and 
smoked, perched meanwhile in 
perfect amity on a prostrate tree 
trunk, and their eyes drank 
in the glories of the autumnal 
landscape spread before 
them. 

“Pretty, ain’t it?” said the 
older man after a long con- 
templative silence. 

The other nodded. “I be- 
lieve it’s better now, almost, 
than it was in Injun days,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. “It 
must have been sort of 
gloomy without these little 
clearings to let the sun in. 


But think of the trout and pa’tridges and 
bear and deer that were here then!” 

“Well, there’s plenty of ‘em left yet,” 
observed the Judge. “These old lost 
farms are the best game cover to be 
found anywhere. Any man who is a good 
stalker can get his buck around here if 
he’ll stick to it and not get discouraged 
and go to shooting squirrels. Often 
enough somebody gets a bear, too. And 
as for trout, Belden Brook has more 
big fish to the mile than the Battenkill, 
though few know it.” 

“Never fished it myself,” his friend 
confessed. 


- OU’VE missed something then— 
not only the fish, but a chance to 
meet a man whom I believe to be one 
of the first fly-fishermen in the world. 
He lives up in here somewhere. I came 
across him on the brook one day, and 
after seeing him handle his rod I just 
gave up and followed him for three hours 
straight. Never saw anything like it— 
and I’ve seen some of the best Scotch 
talent, too. On a brushy stream he’s—” 
At this point the Judge’s wandering 
eyes discerned a far movement that 
interrupted his panegyric and switched 
his thought. “Hello! There’s a hunter! 
a venison, too, by the looks of 
im.” 
A figure had clambered over the dis- 
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“I cut his throat an’ 
thereby reduced the 
critter to possession. 
*Cording to the law, 

he’s my deer” 
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tant fence and was now crossing the 
meadow toward them. The two friends 
could see the dull glint of a gun barrel 
carried across one arm, and bright 
against the newcomer’s faded denim 
jacket shone the scarlet of the deer- 
hunter’s identifying badge. 

“Young Pete Narramore,” Bill recog- 
nized the hunter after a_ scrutiny. 
“Widow Narramore’s boy. They live up 
the old Hollow Road. I expect he’d like 
darn well to have a good big buck hung 
up in the woodshed. His dad’s soldier 
insurance likely don’t run to much lux- 
ury for him and his mother. Mighty de- 
cent woman. And his dad was a mighty 
decent man.” 

“Killed, wasn’t he?” 
panion. 

“Deader’n a stone—one night on a 
raid out in front of a place called Xivray. 
He was in my comp’ny.” 

Bill paused, recalling some grim and 
somber scene that was hidden from his 
friend. “I helped fetch him in an’ bury 
him. Home-lovin’ folks they were, too,” 
he added reflectively. “Folks used to 
say that a Narramore never got outside 
the county, ‘less there was a war. This 
youngster’s all right too,” he added. 

The boy meanwhile had crossed the 
frosty field and now came up to them. 
The Judge liked his shy and friendly 
greeting. He liked, too, the quiet gray 


asked his com- 


eyes and the face that showed some 
traces of a sobering responsibility not 
usual in one of his few years. He did not 
fail to note how hungrily the youngster’s 
glance settled on the beautiful double 
gun resting across the jurist’s pudgy 
knees; the Judge approved anyone who 
loved a fine weapon. 


“Have you found any 
birds?” the boy inquired po- 
litely. 


“We've only just started,” 
replied the Judge, “and have 
a woodcock between us. I 
take it you're after bigger 
game, and, if I may say so, that’s one of 
the finest cap-and-ball rifles that I’ve 
ever seen. What’s her bore?” 

“Ninety to the pound,” said the strip- 
ling promptly and with pride. 

The Judge, moved by kindly 
intuition, dropped the car- 
tridges from the breech of his 
old double and passed that 
noble weapon into the eager 
hands of the boy, receiving in 
return the ancient rifle. While 
the boy admired 
the perfect fitting 

a and exquisite finish 

a, of the sportsman’s 

5 gun the Judge manifested an 

equal appreciation of the rifle, of 

its heavy octagon barrel, brown 

as a butternut, and the curly- 

maple stock embellished with 

figures in bright silver of deer, 
partridge and bear. 






a IHHAT was your dad’s 
rifle, wasn’t it, Pete?” 
asked Prouty. 

“Yes, sir, and Grand- 
father’s, too. Tain’t quite so 
quick as some, but it’s a buster on wood- 
chucks an’ squirrels. I kinder like to 
carry it,” he added, pausing abruptly 
with the embarrassment of the true 
Yankee who finds himself approaching 
an acknowledgment of sentiment. 

To this confession the Judge gave 
such hearty agreement that Pete glowed 
again. 

“Quite right, too,” said the elder mem- 
ber of the trio. “I'd like to carry it if 
I had it. It’s worth a ton of these light 
rifles.” 

He handed the weapon back to its 
owner, who now made signs preliminary 
to departure. 

“There’s an all-fired big buck been 
using this meadow all summer. I believe 
he lays upon the ridge daytimes. I had 
a notion I might come acrost him.” 

He moved off and soon disappeared 
among the pines and birches that cov- 
ered the hillside. 

“Hope he gets the biggest buck in 
the county,” remarked the Judge, whose 
sympathetic heart had been drawn to 
the lonely young rifleman. 

“So do I—an’ he will, too, if he gets 
a crack at him, from what I’m told 
about his shooting. Well, Judge, we'd 
better be moggin’, or come night we 
won’t have but one timberdoodle be- 
tween us—and him in your pocket.” 

All the bright morning they followed 
along the foot of the long ridge, working 
through the alders and finding here and 
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there a woodcock, but more grouse, for 
at this late season the principal flights 
of the mysterious long-billed bird had 
moved southward to escape the frosts 
that came nightly with gradually increas- 
ing intensity. Now and then, in some 
sunny pocket under the alders or from 
a clump of dogwood sprouts in a corner 
of an old fence, they flushed one of these 
quaint birds—fat stragglers beguiled by 
the rich feeding ground to linger, fool- 
ishly content, within easy reach of their 
enemy, Winter. By the sharp interven- 
tion of a load of fine shot the two gun- 
ners rescued some of these lazy travelers 
from the possible fate of death by freez- 
ing or starvation. 

And so, with innumerable interrup- 
tions, now to stalk a squirrel squalling 
from a perch in a basswood, and again 
to invade a promising bit of grouse or 
woodcock cover, they directed their steps 
so well that toward noon they emerged 
into a spot they knew as the Sawmill 
Clearing. Here a spring of clear icy 
water burst from a rocky fissure be- 
neath the ridge and gurgled away to 
join the Belden Brook. It was a favorite 
spot to halt for luncheon. 

A mouldering pile of sawdust, with a 
wreckage of weather-beaten slabs strewn 
about, indicated both the time and na- 
ture of the industry that had flourished 
briefly in this remote place. The shouts 
of the teamsters, the whine of the saw 
and the measured stroke of the axes had 
long ago been hushed to grateful silence; 
but as the Judge and his companion ap- 
proached, a dozen partridge burst out of 
a clump of thorn-apple scrub and van- 
ished into the woods on whirring wings. 
In deference to healthy appetites, how- 
ever, it was decided to leave the pur- 
suit until after lunch. 


HE two sportsmen found comfort- 
able seats in the warm sawdust and 
fell to work upon the parcels of sand- 
wiches, doughnuts and cheese 
carried in the pockets of their 
shooting jackets. Afterward 
_ they leaned back against the 
mound to smoke and enjoy in 
sleepy contentment the relax- 
ation of the hour. High on the 
ridge behind them a flock of 
crows vociferated briefly con- 
cerning some woodland scandal that 
their sharp eyes had detected, and along 
the old road beyond the clearing a farm 
wagon rattled and creaked drowsily. 

These peaceful, somnolent sounds were 
sharply disturbed by the whang of a 
black-powder rifle somewhere in the 
woods above. 

Prouty sat up to listen. “That’s the 
youngster, I'll bet a doughnut. He must 
have jumped a deer!” 

“Listen!” admonished his companion 
softly. 

From the direction of the shot sounded 
faintly but unmistakably the “thump— 
thumpity—thump” of a running deer. 
Straight down the hillside it came, and 
then bursting into view among the scat- 
tered pines a splendid buck appeared, 
running hard toward the opposite ridge. 
But the natural, beautiful rhythm of his 
stride was damaged. 

“He’s hit!” exclaimed 
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Bill. “Look! 


Field & Stream 


His flag is down! He'll never last to 
get across to the road.” 

He spoke truly. The small round ball 
from the old rifle had found its mark. 
While they watched, the long, floating 
bounds shortened and faltered, and a 
moment later the great head dropped. 
The buck went down in an outright end- 
for-end plunge, like a shot rabbit. 

The Judge had risen to his feet. 

“Let’s wait for the youngster,” said 
Prouty. “He'll want to be the first to 
come up to his deer.” 


HE Judge nodded, but pointed to- 
ward the farther edge of the clear- 
ing. “He won’t be, though,” he said. 

A man had climbed the fence from the 
road and was running toward the fallen 
buck, and as he ran he dug a clasp-knife 
from his pocket. Reaching the animal, 
he seized it by one horn and drew the 
blade across the throat. 

At the same moment young Pete ap- 
peared on the trail of his game. 

“You got him, son,” the Judge called 
out. “Over there by the fence! That 
chap bled him for you.” 

The stranger watched them approach, 
standing meanwhile beside the carcass 
with the smeared knife in his hand. 


The bright-eyed 
justice started in 
his chair. “Pll 
have you know,” 
he said, “that 
there’s nothing 
trifling about 
trout fishing” 


“Why, that’s Abner Dusham,” Prouty 
observed uneasily. ‘““Now I wonder what 
cussedness—” 

The Judge perceived at once that the 
man’s face was not one “to spread bless- 
ings,” for a villainous stubble of beard 
served to emphasize, rather than to con- 
ceal, a mean and cunning visage. His 
appearance was in no way enhanced by 
the foul and greasy garments that he 
wore, nor by the truculent stare with 
which he regarded the three as they 
came up. He offered no greeting, but 
young Pete was in no mood to criticize 
the manners of any man. 


“My, ain’t he a beauty? Four—five— 
yes, sir; he’s a ten-pointer! Ain’t he 
fat, though! Thank ye kindly, Mr. Dus- 
ham, for bleedin’ him for me.” 

Dusham eyed him coldly. “Keep your 
thanks,” he advised shortly. “I ain’t done 
nothin’ fer you, Narramore. That there’s 
my deer, an’ don’t none o’ ye darst to 
lay a hand on him. If I need your help, 
I'll ask ye for it.” 

“What do you mean, your deer? This 
boy shot him!” protested the astonished 
Judge incredulously. 

“Shootin’ ain’t gittin’. I cut his throat 
an’ thereby reduced the critter to pos- 
session. ‘Cording to the law, he’s my 
deer. It’ll teach ye suthin’, young Narra- 
more, mebbe. You hain’t no manner o’ 
business loafin’ round with a gun when 
you got a widdered mother to support,” 
he added virtuously. 

Pete recovered from his amazement, 
and the spirit that came down to him 
from sires who had fought under Put- 
nam, Allen, Meade and Pershing roused 
within him. It was serious business— 
a stripling matching himself against a 
grown and seasoned man—but the 
youngster did not falter. It had to be 
done, for this was venison—game he 
had fairly stalked, and somehow not 

like ordinary property. It could 
be given away, but never sold— 
or stolen. He laid his long rifle 
carefully down. 

“Mr. Dusham, you're a danged 
thief, an’ I shall have to knock 
the tar outer you, so be I’m able.” 

“Hold on, Pete,” cautioned the 
Judge at this juncture. “He'll like- 
ly lick you and sue you after- 
wards. Common law recognizes 
the carcass as his property, though 
the Supreme Court might not 
agree—but you let us handle this 
for you.” 

“That’s right, Pete. Depart not 
from the paths o’ peace,” Prouty 
added unctuous counsel. “Me an’ 
your pa learnt that in the army. 
Blessed are the meek!” 


HE speaker took a single 
long, easy stride forward— 
a shift that would not have 
escaped the notice of a boxer. 
“Well, ye won’t git none of it, 
either, for all your mealy-mouthed 
pap,” Dusham informed him—and 
on the instant received such a 
terrific, open-handed wallop from 
the imperturbable Bill as to set 
him down solidly beside the dead 
buck, where he began to curse 
spitefully. 

“An’ d—— the torpedoes!” remarked 
his assailant. 

After a little time, convinced that 
Bill intended no further punitive mea- 
sures, Dusham rose cautiously to his 
feet and began to bluster afresh. “You're 
all of ye under arrest!” he declared. “I 
arrest ye under my rights as a citizen. 
I’ve been set upon outrageously an’ fero- 
ciously by a passel o’ ruffians, an’ I shall 
take ye before Jestice Hardee to have 
ye dealt with.” 

Prouty was about to speak when the 
Judge silenced him. “He’s right, Bill. 
We'll have to go.” ( Continued on page 61) 











HE rainbow and_ steelhead 

trout of the West haven’t been 

getting any smaller during re- 

cent years. In last year’s 
Field & Stream Annual Prize Fish- 
ing Contest the average weight of 
the prize-winning fish in the Western 
Division was just over 14 pounds, 
which is exactly what the average has 
been for the past five years. The 
weight of the fish which won First 
Prize, however, is a bit less than that 
of the usual run of the largest fish 
entered during the last half decade. 
It weighed 15 pounds 3 ounces as 
compared to an average of slightly 
over 16 pounds. 

During this time, only one other 
fish besides last year’s prize-winner 
came from Montana. By far the 
largest number of prize-winning fish 
hailed from British Columbia— 
twelve in all. Six were caught in Cali- 
fornia, five in Oregon, three in the 
state of Washington and one in 
Idaho. 

September accounted for the 
greatest number of fish, eight having 
been taken during that month. No- 
vember and July trail close behind, 
with seven and six respectively. Then 
come August and October with three 
apiece, and May and June with one 
each. 

According to the rules and condi- 
tions of our Contest, rainbow and 
steelhead trout, as well as brown and 
brook trout, must be taken on flies or 
fly-rod light lures. In neither case can a 
spinner be used in conjunction with the 
lure. With a single exception, all of 
the rainbows and steelheads which won 
prizes during the past five years were 
taken on regulation flies—either the 
feathered or bucktail variety. The one 
exception was a fish caught in 1929 on 
a feathered minnow, which of course 
would come under the classification of a 
fly-rod light lure. . 

This is really quite a remarkable rec- 
ord and would seem to refute the con- 
tention of some of our good friends who 
claim that these big fish are difficult to 
take except on spoons, spinners or 
live bait—or a combination of both. We 
have been requested on several occa- 
sions, especially by Oregon and Wash- 
ington anglers, to accept rainbows or 
steelheads caught by these means. Thus 
far we have stood our ground, and from 
the results just given it would appear 
that our viewpoint is justified. 

Even more remarkable is the fact that 
only seven of the twenty-nine prize- 
winning fish were caught on bucktails, 
the use of which lures is regarded by 
some anglers as being somewhat similar 
to live-bait fishing. Their contention is 
that bucktail flies simulate a live min- 
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now in the water. This may be true, but 
the same can undoubtedly be said for 
some of the standard wet flies of the 
feathered variety—especially such pat- 
terns as the Coachman and Royal 
Coachman. 

Incidentally, five of the twenty-one 
fish taken on regulafion flies were caught 
on a Royal Coachman. Five were caught 
on Gray Hackles or Gray Palmers, these 
three flies having accounted for the 
greatest number of fish. Some of the 
other successful patterns were Parma- 
cheene Belle, Professor, March Brown, 
Yellow Belle, Red Ant, Western Bee and 
Thunder and Lightning. 


HO can say what some of these 
do or do not look like in the water? 
The fish know, but they won’t tell. And 
what does it matter, after all? The 
ability to take a trout of any species, 
weighing five pounds or over, on a fly 
of any description should be sufficient 
satisfaction not only to the man who 
caught it, but to whomever else it may 
concern—and the smallest rainbow or 
steelhead that won a prize within the 
last five years weighed exactly twelve 
pounds! 
The fish which won First Prize in 
1932 in the Western Division of the 
Rainbow-Steelhead Class was caught by 
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Walter Schmittroth and weighed 15 
pounds 3 ounces. It measured 3334 
inches in length and 16% inches in 
girth, and was taken in Hidden Lake, 
Montana, on September 18, 1932. 
The lure was a Beatty Squirrel-tail 
fly—which, of course, would be re- 
garded as belonging to the so-called 
bucktail variety. 

Mr. Schmittroth’s opinion of him- 
self as an author is apparently not so 
good as his opinion of himself as a 
fisherman, since the story of his 
catch was written by a friend, George 
R. Baker. The latter wrote his ac- 
count in the first person, and we 
quote from it as follows: 


“TY now it was broad daylight. 

The sun was gilding the moun- 
tain tops and tinting a couple of fluffy 
little clouds that floated lazily over- 
head. It was time for the moonlight 
or dawn fisherman to take one last 
cast before seeking repose. 

“We were at the steep side of the 
lake where fallen timber was sub- 
merged. I had cast well out toward 
the bank and, not expecting action, 
was wrestling momentarily with the 
oars. 

“Pow! A big one struck and start- 
ed to leave with the outfit. I grabbed 
the rod in the nick of time and set 
the hook. I had landed a couple of 
three-pounders during the night, and 
their strength and endurance had been 
amazing. This one acted like a torpedo. 
Then ensued thirty exciting minutes. 

“At first he was content to hunt the 
depths, with rushes that took almost 
the whole line singing off my automatic 
reel. When I’d stop him, he’d just lie 
there for a moment. All the while I was 
being excitedly ‘told how’ by my two 
fellow anglers, Bill and Louis. I under- 
stood instructions perfectly, but Mr. 
Rainbow didn’t, and he kept carrying on 
the fight in his own unorthodox manner. 
Down he’d charge and under the boat, 
to an accompanying whirr, while Bill 
and Louis tried frantic maneuvers which 
the boat sometimes responded to. Then 
I'd pump him up, inch by inch. 

“Suddenly he broke water in a smother 
of foam, lashing and twisting like a 
broncho. All the while Louis and Bill 
were guessing his size and had conceded 
me a ten-pounder, provided I could land 
him. When he showed the first time, they 
made allowance for enthusiasm, light 
and distance, and guessed him at twelve. 
When he broke a second time, nearer 
the boat, they almost fell out and 
guessed him at twenty. 

“Now they were imploring me to be 
careful and not to lose him, as though 
I were trying to let him get away. The 
fish had ideas (Continued on page 63) 
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Sept. 15-Nov. 25 ge 





10-Dee. 31 fe. 
Nov. 1$-Dec. 14 #0. 
Aug. 1-Mar.t of 

| 


ee... 


1S—Feb. 28t 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1 
| Oct. 15- Jan. 31 


} 





Oct. 17-Oct. Ste. 
‘" season 





-- | Qe 


No 


2-Sept. 

4,7, 9, 10, 11 
G-Oct. 309.... 
. 1- Dee. 3 


Oct. 





season 
Sept. 1-Oect. 15. 
6,7, 


Sept. 1- Dec. 31. 


No open season... 


| 

| 

eapinseses...:.:| 
(te 


No open season 


9, 10, 18. 
.... | No open season 


“eure | 


No open season 
No open season 
No open season 





ee2eece 


= 








Sa 

MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 
(The open seasons stated are the periods when migratory game 
eral regulations or State law. Seasun opens at 12:00 o'clock soon on all game birds except 
woodcock doves and band-tailed pigeons. Rest days are prescribed in certain states. Consult your state laws) 


a ee een eis See 





Ducx, Goose, 
Baaxr, Coot 


Wrison's Sere | 
on lacxsvirso 


Wooococe 


_ 
GatiinuLe 


| Dove 


OTHER GAME 


(Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned, except on bear) 





| 











UNITED STATES 


CANADA® 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona { 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


North 
South 


Delaware 
Florida. . . 


en~eovewne= 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hanmpshire. 
ew Jersey 
New Mexico 
New Vork 
Long Island 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Oto 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
' Pennsytvanea. 
Rhode Island 


§ North.... 
( South 


| Nov 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
Oct 
Nov 


Nov. 


16-Jan. 15 
1 Oct 


. 16 Jan. 


N 
. 16-Dec. 


20 Jan 
16-Jan 


16-Dec 
16 -Dec 


16 Dec. 1S 0 
16-Dec. 15 
1-Dec. 31 
1- Nov. 30 


y. 16- Jan. 1S 


16-Dec. 15 
1-Nov. 30 
1-Nov. 30 


16 Jan. 15 


16-Jan. 
16 Dec 


16-Jan 
. 16-Dec 


1- Dec 
16-Jan 


Nov 
Nov 
Sept. 
Oct 
Oct. 16- Dec 
Oct. 16- Dec 


16-Jan. 15 
21-Nov. 20. “| 
1- Nov. 30 
ct. 16 Dec. 15. 
. 16-Dec. 15. 


1-Nov. 30 
1- Nov. 30 


1s 


. 1-Oct. 


Nov. 15-Dee. 15 


| Oct 20-Nov. 19. : 
| Nov. 15-Dee 
| No open season 
Dec. 1 Dec. 31 


1s 
1s 


Se ese 
Ss No open season 
Oct. 1S-Nov. 14 
No open season 


| Now. 1S Dec. 15 
*. | Oct. 20: Nov. 19 

Ort. 15 Oct. 260. 
| No open season ‘ 


| Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
| Nov. 10-Dec. 10 
| 


15. 
15. 


1s. 
1s 


} No open season a 


| Qet. t Oct. 1 
| Oct. 15-Nov. 


Oct. 1- Oct. Ho. 
Oct. 15-Nov. I40 
Dee. 1-Dec. 31 


au 
1s 


21-Nov. 20. 
1- Nov. 30 


1S ov. 15- Dee. 15 


1s 


is... 


. | Sept. 1- Oct 


16-Dec. 15, 
16 Dee. 15. 


Oct. 16 Dec. 15 
Met. 16 Dec. 15 





South Carolina 
Seuth Dakota 





1- Nov. 30 
Nov. 16 Fs 1s 





Oct. 16-Dee. 15 


Sept. 21- sag 20 
« 30 


Jet. 1-No' 


. | Oct. 15- Now. 14 


Nov. 16-Jan. 15.. 


| 
| 


Nov. I- Nov. 19. 

Dec. 1-Dec. 31... 
No open season. . 
| No open season. . 


nae . 
1-Oct. 1... 
15- Dec. 15 


15- Dee. 15. 


ne 
No 
Nov 
No open se 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 

Sept. 1- Nov. 30. 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 

1- Nov. 30.° 
’ Nev 20. 

1- No 


Seot 
Sept 
Sept 





| Nov. 1S-Jan. 31. 


| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


ian 1-Nov. 30.. 


Sept. 1- Nov. 30. 
| sept 1- Nov. 30. 

. 1-Nov. 30. 
Oct. 1-Nov = 


Sept. 1- Nov. 30. 
Sept. 1- Nov. Wo 


Sept. 1- Oct. Sto 
Sept. t- Nov. 30. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Sept. 1- Nov. 30. 
Sept. 21- Nov. 20. 
Sept. 16- Nov. 30 


Oct. I-Nov. 300.._ 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 


Sept. 1-Sept. We 


Sept. 

No open season 
No open season 
Sept. 1- Oct. 15 


No open season 
{ Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
\ Nov. 15-Dec. 15 
No open season. 
No open season. 
No open season 
Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
Nov. 20- Jan. 31 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
No open season 
No open season 
Sept. t-Dec. 15. 
No open season. 
No open season 


Sept. 1-Dee. 15. 


No open season. 


t Nov 20-Jan a 
No open season. 
Sept. 1$-Dec. 15. 
Sept. 1 Oct. 3! 


— Sie 


no close season 


(Generally defined as a fur animal; 


Bear Mountain Sacer 





in States not listed) Alaska 


Idaho 





Alabama ..... 
Alaska 


California 
Colorado 


ce sovewn = 


Louisiana. 


Michigan. . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 

| New Mexico. 

| New Vork 
North Carolina. 
Oregon... .... 
Pennsylvania... 
Texas. ... 
Virginia .. 
Washington 


New Brunswick 
Quebec . 


Nov. 1-Feb. 28 
Sept. 1-June 200.. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 1Se 
Nov. 7-Nov. I2¢... 
Nov. 15-Feb. 28 


*t-Mar. 1 





oO ope 
Nov. 20-Feb. 1 Senstenes 





Sept. 1-Feb. 28... 
(o 


Qet. 1-Oct. 20......) 
Sept. 1-Dee. 3t 
Nov. t-Jan. 3H... 


Oct. I-Jan. 15 Sept. 1-Mar. 15... 





0) 
Nov. 10-Nov. 30. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31... 
Nov. 15-Jan. Jit. 
(o 
No open season... . 
Sept. t-June 14... 
Sept. 1-June 300 
Apr. t-June 300... 
Aug. 20-June 30 





Idaho ° 

| Montana... 
Nevada 

| Oregon 
— Dakota. 
Uta 











Carisou 


~ -s0r A 


(o) 
Wyoming. Aug. 6-Aug. 1.. 








| Northwest Ter 


Quebec 
Saskatc hewan. 
Yukon ° 





| Aug. 20-Dec. 31 0... 
| Nov. 1-Dec. 14 
| Sept. 1-Dec. 15 ¢e. 
| Nov. 1S-Dec. 5 # 
Sept. 1-Feb. 28 0. | 
. Ariron 
Brit. Columbia | Seoe 
Aug. t-Mar. 1 . | California 


Ranp-taiLep Picrox 





Dec. 1-Dee. 15.. 
9-Ort. 18... 
1-Dec. 15. 





New Mexico 
Washington 


| New. 1-Nov. f 


| Oct. 16-Oct. 30. 
| 


E.x 





a. 
Br. Columbia 





, East 
British Columbia) We, 
Manitoba 

New Brunswick 
Northwest Territories 
Nova 


atario 
Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 





Saskatchewan 
Vukon . 


pt. |. Now. 14 
| Sept 1S- Dee. 31, 
| Oct. 15- Jen 3 

| Sept. 


| Sept 


is = ag | Sept. 1S-Nov. 40 
“4 


1-Dec Sepe 


| 
| 


Ort. 1-Nov. 30... 


Oct. 1- Nov. 30 
| Sep. 1S-Nov 30 
No 


Sept. 1-Nov. 14 0 


Sept. 1-Dec. 14. . 
Oct. 1 Jan. 15 0. 
Sept. t- Dec 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14.. 





. Sept. 1- Dee. 15 


| Sept. 1S-Nov. 14. 
* Sept. 1- Dec. 14. . 


ise 





? Day Bac Liuirs } 
1 2". | Ducks, 12 (but not more than $ ete | 
. and not more thin 8 of any ont) 

or 8 un the aggregate of canvesbacks,| 

| redheads. scaup, rimanecks, teal, show 

lers, and gadwails); geese, including 
brant, 4; rails and gollinules (except) 
4 ani coot!, 2S in the aggregate, but) 
not more than 15 of any one species: Wit | 


Oct. 12-Oct 


°) 
Oct. I-Nov. 15 ot 
Met. 1-Dec. 14 | 
No open season 0. 





Mountain Goat 


4; mour 
cons, 10. Not more than 2 days’ bat 





| 
| 

| oo 

| Id. 

| roel 

| Br. Columbia 
Northwest Ter.. 
| Yukon 











j Nenie of ducks and geese Gnciuding 
Aug. 20-Dec. 31 0. . | brant), and not more than 12 woodcat, 
No open season F 

Sept. 1-Oct. 3 | 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1 
Sept. 1-Mar. 31.... 
Aug. 1-Mar.1 7 


possession limits are subject to reduc: 
tion by state laws. 








© See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” 


*Laws or regulations of 1933 aot received. 


tLocal exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1933-34"). 


** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, the season is closed on wood duck, ruddy duck, bufflehead, swans, snow 


crane, fulmar, ganoet, grebde, guillemot, gull, heron, 


and_brant in Atlantic Coast ‘States, Ross’ geese, 
jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except Wilson's snipe or jacksnipe and woodcock) in the United 


tCertain species. od’ Males oaly. 
bobolink (reedbird), auk, aukiet, bitters, 
States 














Seecsarees szeeue 





ereseseactees 








eeessessree | 


I 














1-Jan He. 








THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the close 


season is given. 


“rabbit” includes hare; 
bs el (known as “partridge” 2 
and sage hens; * ‘introduced pheasant” 


“quail,” 


the bird known as 
in the North and “pheasant” 


Yagry 3 i. the South; 
outh 


“grouse’ 
in the 


* includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, 
is restricted to Old World eee 


NS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where huntin nt lated, 
PER OO VISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS POSTER. Ee CREE a 


Ope 


n seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1933-34,” and a directory of game protection officials may be had, when issued, on application 
to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 





ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


hey (gobbler), also Mer. ™ pies 10. Doves, in Mobile, Baldwin, 
alee ild tur 7 as a en i 


bird and game reservations, and in closed 


and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas). Caribou, 
south of Yukon Spier, Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Steese High- 
pany Lay hb it and le og no open season) ; north, no 
age tee ith horns 3 inches long), east of long. 138° only 
. 20-Nov. 1S. A Moose, on part of Kena: Peninsula ; 
insula east of 180°, and goat on Baranof 
+ open season. — of ‘females and young of moose, 
pak yay and deer, and mountain goat kids prohibited. Larye brown and 
grissly bears, non-residents, Sept. ame 20; for residents, Sept. 1-June 20, in 
area and southeastern Alaska st of long. 141°, and on islands of 
Hawkins, . i inchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi. Chichagof, Baranof, Admiralty, 
and Kodiak- Sep von — except Afognak Island; in rest of Territory, resi- 
dents, no lack bear, no close season. 
Arizona—Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
—. og ae quail, throughout State, no open season. Quail, ~ Apache 
no season. Coot, Nov. 16-Nov. 30. IW’ 
jaly Site oT Peccary of javelina, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. p Med ay 
ie. 15, except Kaibab squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree 
squirrels, south of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season. 
Deer (male), bear, turkey gobbler, Nov. 7-Nov. 12 and Dec. 20- 
Jan 1; lers, additional open season in State, Apr. l-Apr. 30. Squirrel, also 
Oct. I-Jan. 1. 





‘Deer (male, a spike poe), ie Districts 2, 24%, and 3, Aug. I- 

— 14; in Districts 1, 4%, 23, 24, 5, Sept. 16-Oct 18; in District 144 
deer must have 3 or more branches te ah antler), Sept 16-Oct. 15; in Dis- 
homytrg Sept. 1-Oct. 15; in Districts 2}4, 4, and 444, Aug 16-Sept. 15. Moun- 
tein and valley quail, in District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no 
open season. » Farah in District 2 no open season. Rails, no open season; 
doves, in Districts 4, 4%, 444, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 


Colorado.—Squirrel, Abert, black or tujted car, no open season. 


—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops. but must report killing to 
commissiopers within 12 hours. Hungarian partridge, no open season. 


Delaware. —Gray squirrel, Sept. 1S-Nov. 1; fox and black squirrel, Nov. 15-Dec. 31 


Florida. —Deer, wild turkey, in Collier 7 Sumter Counties, no open season. Quail, 
in Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. doves, west of the Ochlockonee River, 
Nov. J-Jan. 31, and in Dade, eho and Broward Counties, Sept. 16—-Nov. 15. 


Georgia —Fox squirrel, no open season. 


ag in Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, meng Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee, 
and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
of Little Salmon, Oct. 5-Nov. 5; in Charauter County, and remainderof Idaho 


¥ h, 
Lewis, Nez jeg and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 'I-Nov 0: in co Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, 20-Oct. 30; in Adams and 
Washington Counties, Oct. 15~Nov. 15. Mountain er in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Ida! and Clearwater Counties, 
Oct. 10-Oct. 20. ag ae (ram ~~ sd special license ; 
, $50, re: ), in Me sy and Lemhi Counties only, Oct 
Oct. 25. Bik, in Chaerenter and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Nov. 15-Dec. 
Benew: i, Latah, Lewis, 
May 31; in rest of State, no close 
See 5 seasons on upland game birds.) 
ae brant, coot, jacksnipe, in the five northern counties, Sept. 21- 


Minoia—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 
Dec. 1; in southern tone, ty 1-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
“Game ‘Laws, 1933-4.") 

lowa—Seasons on upland game birds fixed by Fish and Game Commission. 


bar ga +" unprotected; other squirrels, no open season. Gallinules, 

Malea—-Dew, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, 

Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Aroostook, Penobscot, Somer- 

set, Piscataquis, Franklin, and Oxford Counties, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Hancock 

yn agg Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 16. Hare, rabbit, in Franklin County, 
ar. 


Maryland. —Deer (male—having wate goles to one antler), in ined by FR 
County, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; in Wadiingten Coane in reserves inc! 
fence, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. "2 Dec. 5. Reaeel, ‘odditiona 
15-Dec. 31, except in Garrett County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 4 
eer, in Nantucket and Securit Lome 
Hare or rabbit, in > Nantycket County, Oct eb. 28. Oven in oP Berkshire, 
Essex, Franklin, po Leroy Hampshire, Middiooes Nantucket, and Worcester 
jes, no season. Pheasant, in Dukes a no ‘open season. 


tienen « of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise re- 
= ne taking of any species of game. Deer, in cate Peninsula and in Al- 
gan, Crawford, Antrim, Arenac, Bay, Charlevoix (ex- 

a bese Island), Emmet, Gladwin, Midland, losco, Kalkaska, Man- 


ee, Montmorenc ency, Ogemaw, roan Isle, Ros- 

tne as Wexford Counties only, Lower Peniassla, Nov 15-Nov. 30. Rab- 
bit, in Lower Peninsula, Oct 15-Jan. 31 Squirrel, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 1S- 

Oa. meg ed ages chicken, in Peninsula, Oct. 1-Oct. 12. —t 
in ‘eninsula, no open Woodcock, U Pr 

Oct 12; laLower Peninsula, Oct. 1S-Oct. 20 rennet Oct 


emeetn— Crowe and pheasant may be taken edi season fixed by conservation P 


Masog ver, in Panola, Quitman, and Felcheechle le Comntion, Nov. 21-Nov. 
23, -Dec. 29, and Jan. 17-Jan. 19; . Leake, Scott, Rankin, 
Madison, Newton, and Hinds Counties, see 
“ee. in Jame, Atchison, Cass, Daviess, Harrison, and Johnson 
(males oe ith horns not less than 4 inches % 
Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, nd WE 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 3; in Blaine, Carbon, 
Nessclshell, Petroleum, Phill lips, Powder River, heridan, Teton. 
ber Treasure, valley. Yr megscoms and on of Big — ie, Glacier 
py tey of Ravalli Coun- 
5-Nov. 15. One deer 





Nebraska.—Game, Suniaation, and 


parks commission may open season 15 on 
or less, between S: oa en 31 on grouse, prairie chicken, and pheesa: 
Wilson's snipe or pacbedoy Oct. 1-Nov. 1 


Nevada.—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer with branched horns, 


jew Hampshire.—Décr 
Nov. 0; in Carvel County, Nov. 1$-Dec. 15; 


upland game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten or close 
season entirely. 


.S. apd No. 2, Oct. 15 
in Cheshire County , Dee. | ‘Dec. 
15; in Grafton County, and in Coos County south of U.S. raed No. 2, Nov. 
1-Dec. 15; in towns of coo Hampton, Hampton Falls, North Hampton, 
and Rye, in Rockingham County, no open season. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, 
Merrimack, Rockingham, and ‘Soukend Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Gaili- 
nules, Sept. 16-Nov. 


in Coos County north of U. 


New Jersey.—Season closed on quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, 


megs Mexico.—State game a 
land and 


New York. 


jorth Carolina. 
Eastern Zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 15 ex 


nis, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren ig ge 21, 1938, 
and on ruffed grouse in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Midd! , Monmouth, 
Somerset, and Union Counties until Mar. 9, 1935, 


sh commission fixes seasons and bag limits on 
County, no open sea- 


and fi 
big game. Deer, wild turkey, in McKinl 
tate, and on all quail 


on bobwhite quad throughout 


po Season ¢ 
in McKinley — 


—Commission may shorten game (sce “Game Laws, 
1933-34"). Deer (male), in Adwontenna, Oct. Oct. 1S-Now. 15. 15; in bnaper Sullivan, 
Rensselaer, Delaware, Dutchess, — — and Orange 
Counties, Nov. I-Nov. 15; im rest of Sta open season. Bear, 
in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Coen, aed and Ulster Counties. Varying 
hare, Oct. 1S-Jan. 31, except in Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, and a Coun- 
ties, Oct. 26-Jan. 31; in Niagara, Livingston, Yates, Tompkins, a , and 
Chemung Sons cp agen season. Cottontail es Oct. 1S-Jan. 1, except mn 
Wayne, Ontario, Orleans Livingston, Monroe, ay coay 
Countie: Oct. 1S-Mar. 31; in Niagara y, Oct. is iu: 
in Rockland County, Now I $—Jan. 18. Fox squirrel, no open season; gray and 
black squirrel, in —. Niagara, Yates Counties, 
season. Quail, in Dutchess, Putnam, and Westchester Counties, Nov. 1- Now is 15, 
Woodcock, north of main line of N.Y.C.R.R. from Buffalo to oe 
Boston & Albany R.R. from Albany to Massachusetts line, Oct. . 3; 
south of above railroads, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 

Long Island.—F ox squirrel, no open season. Quail, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 


—Deer (male), in Western and Central Zones, Oct. 15-Dec. 15; in 
pe a Northampton, Hertford, Person, 
Martin, Bertie, and Washington ies, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Bear, in Western and 
Central Zones, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; in omeeeesy Zone, unprotected. Squirrel, in West- 
ern Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Central and Recera ones, Oct. 1-Dec. 31, —— 
in counties above named Sept. 15-Feb. 1. Raccoon, opossum, thi Sta 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31, except raccoon in counties above named, Oct. 1-Feb. 1 Ove 
wild turkey, in Western Zone, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Central Zone, Nov. 
20; in Eastern Zone, Nov. 20-Feb. i except in counties above named Nov > 
. For boundaries of “Game Laws, 1933-34.” 


—Deer, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 

™ Divile, Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottineau (west 

een, Reeey, Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, 

yina Comtien, no open season. W hite-breasted 

and shor ptasied grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, Cavalier, 
'embina, and Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16. 


Ohio.—Gallinules, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 


Oregon. —Puil cit, in Umatilla, Baker, and 


mere; —Deer, in Cheatham, my 


wail fom not be hunted —_ on Monday, ett. and Friday 
of each week during open season on, Teens Day and Christmas 
and New Year's Bye gad 4 S eewdion, if they fall on Sundays. 


s of Wallowa and Union Counties 
only, Oct. 23-Oct. 25. Bear, in os ——s Klamath Counties only, 

Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Frankl me pponel, 28 season. Sooty or bine grouse, cae 
grouse, west of Cascades, Oct. 15-Oct. st of Cascades, 20-Oct. 

except in Baker, aes pe a cel Aug. 20-Sept. 20; in Hood 

in Grant County, no open season. Chinese 

iltmook, Wheeler Coun- 


Jef Lake, and Curry 
ies, yh ctn County, Osi Bo ang, 15. Mountoin or 
and ——. Le ‘alle quail, 2 poe 2 lackson, Josephine, Y: Kla- 
math, Lake, i Gala, Ce Morrow, Marion, 


Wasco, Petageny eet Oc. 1S-Oct 31; bobwhite quail, in on 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. — ogg —_ ire chicken, 'n Baker, Malheur, and 
J y. Ave. ak idge, in ‘Morrow, Sher- 
lowa ‘Sae only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Eider 
ducks, no open 


ter ite with ad of Game | 

=. changer im open season a other restrictions on 
ls, pheasant, quatl, birds and turk 

Nov. 1, 2 z if 1h 30, 21 20.27, 3h, 20 ned 30K 

paged, Cosen, ne 


—— in lerson, Lackawan- 
a Northampton, Pike, Schuylkill, Tioga, 


Shean ond Mains Coons 
Island.—Cock pheasant, in lew Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 15, 
Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; i own of Jason (2 dys ony) Nov. 3 and 10. 


Carolina —Deer, Greenville, Oconee, and Counties, open 
season one day ro 1, 1934. In Chester, Lexington, Ri Edgefield, 
Bamberg, and Saluda Counties, and part of Allendale County, no open season. 


South Dakota—Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. 
Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, pinnated, 
white-breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse may be taken under 
regulations of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 


Perry, —* 

‘hcasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1- b 
Nov. 1-Jan. 1; in Sullivan rom of Nov. 1 . 1; County, no open 
season. Wild turkey, in Lewis County, no open season. Gallinules, 4 1-Nov. 
Ww. 





16-Nov. 30 
* 


Freestone, 

Hutchinson, a Jasper, 

Montague, Morris, Navarro, Newton, Pa 10, Panola, Parker, 

Roberts, Sabine, mapesion, San see Sheatiend Stephens, Th: 

ton, Titus, Upshur, Wise, Wood, and Young Counties, no open season. ‘Squirrel 

additional nero May ioe uw iid tor arg, gobblers, in Cherokee, Nacog- 

doches, Angelina, San Augustine, Sabine, lasper, Newton, Harris, 

ag =n Trinity, Grimes, Walker, oy jacinto, Polk, M: 
Robertson, Brazos, Bur , Bastrop, and beep ree Counties, 

War 1-Apr. 30 only. Wild turkey, in Callahan, Eastland, —— Palo 

Bowie, Gre poe, Come, Lamar, Limestone, Marion, is, Red 
Teestone, 


River, Kee pay Lampasas, Leon, Comal, Guadalupe 
Count pool north of Colorado River, Shackelford, San 
Saba, and Harrison oe no open season. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth 
and be song A Counties, season. Quail, in Panola, Rusk, and Harrison 
Counties, 1-Jan. ‘Me in ty Prony Anderson, Archer, Glasscock, Yoakum, 
Borden, Howard. and Stephens Counties, and part of Karnes County, no open 


Vermont.—Deer, in Essex County, 


CANADA—C 


Alberta. —Al! Mg _oune 


Manorth ol $34 pari Sop 
mon Yt peter 
New Brunswick. —Deer, ray comet pone my 


season. Chachalaca or Mexican pheasant, Dec. 1-Jan. 16, except in Panola, 
Rusk, and Harrison Counties, Dec. 1-Jan. 31. White-winged dove, in North 
a Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Aug. 2 Zones for white-qwinged 
« divided by Tex Mexican Kailway from Laredo to og Christi 
Gollinules, in north 2 ‘ov. 30; in south zone, Nov. l-Nov. JW. 


Utah.—Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 


Nov. 1-Nov. 30. European or Hungarian 
partridge, no open season, Pheasant (male) may be taken Wednesdays and 
Saturdays during ober. 


Virginia.—Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, except in 


Gloucester, Lancaster, Richmond, King 
George, and Sailr Counties, no open season, in Nortolk and Nansemond 
Counties, Oct. 1-N: ; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15 
a m Aiuhene. ” Bath, and Highland Counties, Nov. 15-N 
in Augusta, Bland, nd, Frederick, Grayson, Montgomery, Roanoke, Rockingham 
Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, and Wythe Counties, no 
season. Bull elk, oan horns plainly visible abuve the — in Bland, Craig, 
iles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2, and 





seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squirrel, and 


lashington.—Open sea: 
upland game birds fixed by State Game Department by counties. 
West Virginia —Red squirrel, unprotected. 
Wisconsin —Deer (male), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Marathon, Lang- 


lade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Nov. 21-Nov. 30 (open in even 
years, closed in odd) ; bucks, in rest of State, and docs throughout State, no 
Open season. 


Wyoming. —Sage hen, in Fremont. Goshen, Laramie, and Platte Counties, ay 
5-Oct 


season. Antelope, in Campbell and Park Counties only, 


i with C . National Parks of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ont., for full text of hey Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 


must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Hunting of big game prohibited south of North | Saskatchewan 
River and cast of Canadian Pacific Railway from 10 McLeod. 
Sharp-tailed grouse, north ry Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. te in rest of 
Province, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Ruffed grouse, blue grouse, spruce partrid 
of Canadian Pacific Railway and Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Euro- 
pean partridge, Sept. 1S-Nov. 30. Ducks, geese, coot, Wilson's a, rf 
suite), gallinules, north of Clearwater and Athabasca Rivers, Sept. 1 . 4; 

puth, Sept. 15-Nov. 





ish Columbia. —Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by Order- 
in-Council, which may be obtained from Game Commissioner, Victorja, B. C 

seasons are prescribed in both Eastern and Western Districts P ms apload 
game birds. In Western District: Quail, Oct. 17-Nov. 15; grouse, Oct “4 
Oct. asan!, Oct. 17-Nov. 30. (See Game Laws for i 





Di 
ll caribou, in Eastern District, except 
Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electoral District ry eh of Fraser River, and except 
south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of Province, 
season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie ‘and Columbia Electoral Districts 


summit of Midway Mountains in Gand F 
open season), Sept. 12-Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 12-Dec. at 
" Saanich and Districts 


coot, and Wilson's ‘mipe (jacksnipe), consult provincial game laws, 


ioe, Oct. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11. Ducks, geese, coot, rails. 
-Nov. 30; south, Sept. Nov. 15. 


anan, 
season. Ducks, geese, brant, coot, rails, on Grand 
Gra a ery. ‘Oct Shan ek a Wilson's snipe (jacksmipe), on 





Nova Scotia —Deer, male only, 





he 4; General in Council may, by regulation, alter 
seasons. yom ceribou, mountain sheep, of mountain goat with young at foot, 
and their young, no open season. 


on Cape Breton ya ee Breton 
Island, Nov. -Nov. 15. 


Island, no open season. eo pad oom on Cone Boetee 
‘Iburne and ya 1-. a. Hi; ducks, rails, 


Geese, brant, in She! 
in Colchester and Cumberland eee te 


bull moose. ih of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 25; omnes Conodian Na National Railway to Mattawa River, and Canadian 
Railway to Heron 7 Lake Superior, Oct. 20-Nov. 25; 


River (except on St. 

1-Nov. 25; 

geese, brant, coot, Wilson's snipe (jacksnipe), rails, golliaules, north and west 
of French and Mattawa ys and in all Georgian Bay waters, io 1-Dec 
15; in rest of province, sg sh $-Dec. 15, except cider ducks north of 

National Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 


tu ee south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. Caribou, in 


¢, and Matane Counties only. 


Deer, moose (males os caribou, north of Township 34. Nov. 
15-Dec. 14; south’ of Township 35, no season. Ducks, geese, coot, W ilson’s 
smipe (jection pate. we north of Township 00, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; south of Township 
61, Sept. 15- 


NEWPOUNDLAND.—Nev, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 


, Curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except hawks 
ied, and except capercailzie, or black game, no open season), 


MEXICO.—Deer (male), north of 20th parallel, Oct prt anno beg. bet = 20th 
lel, July 16~-Oct 


15. = Semele, mountam sheep, 
abbit, Sept. 1-Feb. ; Beccary hag 
1-Sept. ». White-winged di 
and pocons, Oct. 1-Dec, 31. Wilson's nite, 
Fa on Oh shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 0. Wild ae 
Sept. 1-| Dee un one, Sent “16-May uu. sane, bi 
Paca, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tepir, Sept. 1-Nov. 30, 





ojelite, 
ajou, Oct. i-Jan. 31, 








Consult your state game laws. The seasons on these pages were furnished FIELD & STREAM by the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey and we are not responsible for their accuracy. The dates as shown are correct as far as our knowledge 
goes, but we cannot guarantee them. Before actually hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the state 
game department of that state in order not to run afoul of some regulation that may have been changed since these 


pages were compiled. 
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Edited by Capt. Paut A. Curtis 


THE QUAIL GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HIS writer has a wholesome re- 
spect for our American bobwhite 
quail! I have hunted bobwhite from 
Northern New York to Florida 
and west to Arkansas and Texas and he is 
for me, taking him as he comes under all 
sorts of conditions, the most difficult game 
bird with which we have to contend. 

When we find him out in thé stubble or 
the pea fields and weedy lots, he affords 
a clean open mark for our shots but, even 
then, the disconcerting way a covey has of 
bursting apart like a bomb-shell is, at 
times, a severe strain on the nerves of ex- 
perienced sportsmen. 

However, the quail is 
a wise little strategist. 
Like the grouse, it has 
survived because of its 
ability to change its hab- 
its to suit conditions and, 
in consequence, over a 
large part of its domain 
we do not find it living 
out in the open as it 
formerly did. To-day it 
feeds close to cover. We 
rarely find it way out 
in the middle of a fifty- 
acre lot and when it 
scuttles out mornings 
and evenings to fill its 
little crop with energy 
for the fray, it is always 
with an eye to the short- 
est way back to the deep 
woods where it spends 
the noon hours or to the 
haven of a tangle of 
honeysuckle vines in 
which it is perfectly safe 
from anyone but a mas- 
ter of the game. 

I doubt very 
(our conscience permitting) it would be 
possible to make the heavy bags which 
our fathers did, because open shooting, in 
most instances, is confined to the short 
feeding hours. The rest of the day, one 
has to hunt the edges of the cover and 
even in the open pine woods Brother Bob 
affords a most elusive mark. 

The ruffed grouse has nothing to offer 
which the quail cannot match in cover. The 
little chap is just as fast, quite as startling 
when it flushes and will go slap-bang 
through the heaviest cover, side-slipping 
and zooming like a combat plane and, 
for its weight, I am inclined to think it 
will carry more shot than a grouse. Cer- 
tainly it is every bit as hard to grass 


much if 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Whenever I think of quail shooting, I 
have in mind a special type of gun, for to 
me quail shooting is a distinct variety of 
upland sport. Woodcock and grouse, rab- 
bits and pheasants seem to go together, 
just as the shooting of ducks and geese 
and snipe have a lot in common. But quail 
shooting is, as the Southerner calls it, 


The quail no longer lives out in the open so much as it used to. Today it 


usually feeds close to cover 


“bird huntin’.” It that and 
nothing else. 

It so happens that over most of the 
territory on which quail are really plenti- 
ful, practically all the other varieties of 
upland game are inclined to be much less 
plentiful, so the quail gun is apt to be 
purchased with no other type of shoot- 
ing in mind. In my opinion, such a gun 
should be a twenty bore. 

I have before me as I write, an ideal 
quail gun—a lean, racy double-barrel with 
twenty-eight-inch tubes and a narrow deli- 
cate rib, weighing 534 pounds. It has auto- 
matic ejectors, a non-selective single trig- 
ger and is bored to take a full ounce of 
shot. The stock is long and slender, very 


means just 


small in the straight grip, but shaving a 
full 15¢ inches at the comb and 25¢ inches 
at the heel, which is about right for a 
six-footer if he bears down on his gun as 
he should. 

This little weapon has a pitch of two 
inches at the muzzle and is bored im- 
proved cylinder in the right barrel, which 
makes a forty per cent pattern, and throws 
a mild modified pattern from the left bar- 
rel of about fifty per cent. The first barrel 
is deadly at thirty to thirty-five yards and 
the left barrel is good for ten yards more. 
No one has any need whatever to kill 
quail at longer range. 

Quail shooting is essentially a short- 
range sport. At forty yards the little fellow 
looks like a bumble-bee and you conse- 

quently are inclined to 
swear that you killed 
him at sixty. If you have 
your gun more closely 
bored than the one which 
I just described, you 
may be able to kill an 
occasional quail going to 
the woods at greater 
range, but you will hand- 
icap yourself for your 
average shot, thereby 
missing more frequently 
and mincing more of the 
birds that you hit. 


O* course, if you 
catch a covey well 
away from cover, you 
might have a chance to 
pull down an additional 
bird at fifty to sixty 
yards. However, if you 
are a gentleman about 
your sport, you do not 
want more than two or 
three shots on a rise and 
if you know how to 
shoot, you should get 
these off before the birds 
are at sufficient range to require a gun with 
a greater choke. 

In my opinion, automatic ejectors are al- 
most indispensable on the quail gun. When 
you follow up a covey that has gone to 
cover and which you have marked down, 
the birds have a most exasperating way of 
getting up, one after the other. A bird 
flushes and you shoot and another may 
flush in a few seconds or not until you 
move your feet. 

The single trigger is at its best on the 
quail gun, because the non-selective type 
is quite satisfactory, since one seldom has 
any occasion to change the order of firing. 
The gun should be light because of the 
long distances one travels on foot and be- 
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it’s almost daylight”’ Avcces of territory to hunt . . . a shot- 
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ches blooded man or boy doesn’t want to be 
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n as afield early, these crisp November 
two : mornings? 
im- 
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‘ows : Make the most of the season! Shoot 
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reby FREE! To help you see exactly how 
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r the tually photographs shot strings leav- 
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well " Na ‘ new booklet, entitled, “Visible Bal- 
a a ? listics.” The Peters Cartridge Com- 
onal ; . pany, Dept. K-27, Kings Mills, Ohio 
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cause of the antics which one must per- 
form to line up a bird which may flush 
at any angle known to geometry. 

One may prefer a repeater to a double 
barrel, whereby, for less money, he has the 
advantage of a single trigger, automatic 
ejection and a narrower sighting plane. 
This is a matter of personal preference. 
Repeating guns are at their best in quail 
shooting because, as I said before, it is 
rarely necessary to change the order of 
firing and, in consequence, one has 
need for the cylinder and modified boring 
which the double gun affords. This again 
is solely a matter of individual choice. 
Were I in the market for a quail gun, next 
to the twenty my choice would be a six- 
teen. If it were a double, I would limit the 
weight to 614 pounds. All other dimensions 
would be the same as those given for the 
twenty. In a repeater one is limited in 
weight to standard specifications and in 
this type my selection would be an im- 
proved cylinder. Nothing less than the 
full ounce load is desirable to maintain a 
proper density of pattern. 


less 


HERE is little to be said against a 

light twelve-bore gun for quail shoot- 
ing, except that it seems to be more gun 
than is required for such a small bird, par- 
ticularly as the quail invariably offers 
short-range shots. I have shot more quail 
with a twelve bore than with any other 
size, usually a gun of around 634 pounds 
weight, and I have before me as I write a 
superb twelve for the purpose, which I re- 
cently acquired. It is a double with auto- 
matic ejectors and weighs only six pounds. 
Its twenty-seven-inch barrels are bored 
improved cylinder in the right and slightly 
less than half choke in the left, like the 
twenty previously described. The block 
from which its very slender stock was cut 
was especially selected for its light weight 
and is equipped with a pad to overcome re- 
coil. Such a twelve should never be used 
with loads to exceed three drams of bulk 
smokeless and an ounce of shot. Its only 
advantage over a twenty is in a more even 
distribution of perfect pellets, because of 


Typical Florida quail country where the 
birds lie like stones 


the higher percentage of deformed pellets 
which always result from cramming the 
same load into a small gauge. 

My father had the light large-bore idea 
many years before it became so popular 
abroad. From him I inherited a freak ten 
bore weighing 714 pounds and with twen- 
ty-eight-inch barrels in which he used a 
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load of 3% drams of powder and 14% 
ounces of No. 8 shot for grouse and wood- 
cock—and I killed a lot of quail with it, 
too. 

At present I am just aching for an op- 
portunity to use a new .410-gauge on quail. 
For the man who is willing to sacrifice a 
few birds in the bag at the end of the day 
for the knowledge that he has done his 
part well, I can think of nothing more 
sporting than a .410, when using the three- 
inch shell with three-quarters of an ounce 
of No. 9 shot. 

As regards quail loads in a twelve bore, 
I prefer three drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of No. 8 chilled shot; in a sixteen 
bore, I would use 234 drams of powder and 
one ounce of No. 8 chilled shot; in a 
twenty double barrel, 2% drams of powder 
and seven-eighths of an ounce of No. 9s; 
in a twenty single-barrel repeater, as men- 
tioned before, a full ounce load would be 
better so as to afford sufficient density 
from an improved-cylinder barrel. 

It will be noted that I have stressed 
chilled shot in each instance. By far the 
greater part of our quail shooting is done 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line and 
the “Solid South”, almost to a man, stands 
for soft shot. The claim is that such shot 
kills better and if you argue with a South- 
erner, he will tell you that it flattens or 
mushrooms like a high-powered bullet on 
impact, instead of going straight through 
and, in consequence, kills better. 

As a matter of fact, small pellets can- 
not be driven at sufficiently high velocity 
to cause them to flatten on flesh and 
feathers. I do not anticipate shooting in 
the South this year, or I might be in 
physical danger for making what would 
appear to be a disparaging comment upon 
my friends’ marksmanship. There are a 
lot of Northerners who are also con- 
vinced of the deadliness of soft shot. The 
reason why they drop more birds with it 
is not, as they think, because it kills 
better, but because they can hit more 
easily with it. 

Any duck hunter or trap-shooter knows 
that he gets a closer pattern with chilled 
than soft shot. Those flattened, deformed 
pellets which we occasionally pick out 
of a bird were not deformed on impact, 
but by contact with the chamber cone and 
the choke where they received their sever- 
est treatment and from friction in their 
passage through the bore. Naturally, the 
smaller the shot used the more easily 
they are deformed and the higher the 
percentage that will be so deformed. 


HESE pellets that lose sphericity do 

not fly true and, in consequence, the 
edge of the pattern is thicker when using 
soft shot. As they naturally lose some 
weight due to their irregular size, they 
do not maintain normal velocity. As a re- 
sult and as any ballistician knows, the 
length of the column i is considerably great- 
er when soft shot is used. 

Every quail shot at is not going straight 
away, consequently a long shot column 
is advantageous to the sportsman who does 
not allow sufficient lead on crossing birds. 
The truth, therefore, as regards the 
seemingly superior killing power of soft 
shot is that it makes it a little bit easier 
to kill an occasional bird which might 
be missed or only stung with the narrower 
column of chilled shot. Thus a quail might 
be caught in the ragged but somewhat 
denser edge of the soft-shot pattern. This 
applies equally whether you are shooting 
at straight-aways or crossing birds. 

In other words, chilled shot does put 
a small premium upon marksmanship, but 
when you follow your birds into cover 
where the charge has to reach its mark 
after passage through a tangle of briars 
and vines, a higher percentage of the hard 


shot may be depended upon to finish its 
course. 

I recently made a test which, to my own 
satisfaction, conclusively proves my argu- 
ment. I cut off an empty .410-bore shel] 
close to the brass rim. I then opened a 
twelve-bore cartridge and removed the 
shot. Placing the .410 tube in the twelve- 
bore case, I filled the space between the 


The quail is one of the most difficult game 
birds with which we have to contend 


.410-gauge tube and the twelve-bore tube 
with copperized No. 8 chilled shot. I now 
filled the .410-tube with soft No. 8 shot 
and carefully withdrew the tube, thereby 
leaving the soft shot in the centre of the 
charge where it would have no contact 
with the bore, and then recrimped the 
cartridge. I fired the load into a twenty- 
four-inch slab of paraffin at about twenty- 
five yards, using a full-choke gun. The 
paraffin was melted and the shot recovered. 
It was a very easy thing then to sort out 
the soft shot from the copperized shot. 
Practically none of the soft shot of this 
charge was deformed, simply because it 
had not been in contact with the bore of 
the gun, yet certainly the cake of paraffin 
afforded fully as much resistance as the 
body of a quail could. This is convincing 
proof to me that soft shot is not flattened 
out in small game birds and closes my 
case for chilled shot. The fact still remains 
that if we use soft shot and catch the bird 
with the deformed pellets on the rear end 
of our pattern, we may inflict more dam- 
age. On the other hand, if we centre them 
more frequently by shooting better, we 
would hit the birds with a greater number 
of pellets and accomplish the same thing. 


GOLF WITH A RIFLE 
By B. M. Starks 


AVE you ever shot a game of golf 
with your rifle? Probably not; for 
few people have heard of this new sport 


as yet. But those who have tried it are 
enthusiastic over its possibilities for enjoy- 
ment and the development of skill. For it 
is to the rifle what skeet is to the shotgun. 

Several of us here in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, have developed this new game. We 
are all lovers of rifles and rifle-shooting. 
Most of us belong to clubs that meet 
weekly for practice over the standard 
ranges with the usual match targets. But 
that was not enough to satisfy our zeal 
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for using our arms. So we supplemented 
this regular and formal activity with the 
informal shooting at occasional targets 
that has become so popular during the 
past few years. This we enjoyed even 
more than match shooting; for it gave us 
at once both the pleasure of practising 
with our beloved rifles and the primeval 
satisfaction that all normal people seem to 
get from smashing something fragile. The 
rifleman is thrilled when he punches a 


MIC ‘KEY TAKES UP HUNTING 


Pluto, already has a great many friends among the hunting dog fans. 
“Puppy Love,” 


His pal, 


announced that Mickey has completed a new picture, 
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targets may be, they must be duplicated 
for each player. This is easily arranged 
as it is unusual for more than three of us 
to shoot together at the same time. All 
of us keep boxes at home into which suit- 
able targets are collected, and we take 
turns in serving as the “Greens Commit- 
tee,” whose duty it is to supply and set 
up the targets for an afternoon’s sport. 

On every green we place one target for 
each shooter, all the targets on a green 


© Walt Disney 


United Art'sts has recently 
which shows that even hunting dogs 


ave their lighter moments 


hole in the center of a piece of paper. 
But what he feels is nothing compared to 
the joy that comes to him when he cracks 
down upon the distant ginger-ale bottle 
and smashes it into a thousand pieces. 
That spectacular result of his accuracy of 
aim means as much to him as does the 
folding up of a high-flying mallard or the 
somersault of a hard-hit rabbit to the 
hunter. 


ATURALLY, we enjoyed this in- 

formal shooting most when an ele- 
ment of competition entered into it. So it 
was customary for two of us to sally forth 
together, and alternate in shooting at the 
same target until it was broken. But we 
soon discovered that this element of com- 
petition could be heightened without add- 
ing any of the formality or monotony of 
match shooting to the game. This we 
have accomplished by laying out our “rifle 
golf course.” 

Within twenty minutes’ drive from 
Louisville, we found an abandoned quarry 
and obtained the owner’s permission to 
make use of it. This solved the problem 
of safety; for the limestone walls pro- 
vided an effective backstop for our bullets 
in all directions. The floor of this quarry 
is approximately two hundred yards long 
and one hundred yards wide, providing 
ample room for setting up targets at the 
various ranges suitable for a .22 rifle. 
Here we had been indulging in informal 
shooting of the ordinary sort for some 
time, when someone thought of laying out 
a series of ranges and shooting a game 
of golf. The idea pleased all of us. We 
started to work at once and constructed 
our course. 

The “tees” are the lines from which 
shooting is done. They are marked by 
means of white cords stretched between 
pegs driven in the ground. All shooters 
must stand behind these cords when firing. 
The “greens” are rough supports for the 
targets, placed at various distances from 
the tees. The targets are the usual ginger- 
ale bottles, burned-out electric-light bulbs, 
jelly glasses, ink bottles, clay pigeons and 
all other fragile objects that may be 
obtained by the players. But whatever the 


being of the same sort. We are careful 
to space these targets so that fragments 
flying from one that is broken will not 
upset any of the others. On the short 
“holes” we put the smaller objects, such 
as the ink bottles and light bulbs, while 
the larger targets are placed at the greater 
distances. When this has been done, the 
game is ready to be played. 

The first player begins by stepping up 
to the line and firing at his target until 
he manages to smash it. Then the next 
player shoots at the next target until it, 
too, is broken. This is continued until each 
player has broken a target. Scores are 
put down and the player who hit his 
bottle, or whatever it may have been, in 
the fewest shots, is the winner of that 
hole. Walking to the next tee, the same 
procedure is repeated with the targets on 
the second green—and so on, until all the 
holes have been played. Scores are then 


compared, and the winner of the match 
is determined. As in golf, there are both 
match and medal scores, one being the 
number of holes a player has won, and 
the other the total number of shots he has 
fired during the game. 

Par for the course is one shot for each 
hole. This has been made a very few 
times. Breaking the wrong target results 
in a penalty of two shots over the high 
score for that hole. The use of a telescope 
sight adds a penalty of double the score 
actually made, unless the target is broken 
with the first shot or unless all shooters 
are using scopes. All holes must be played 
with the. same rifle and sights. If this rule 
were not enforced, a player might well 
accept the double penalty for using his 
*scope on the longer shots while using iron 
sights on the shorter. We attempted, at first, 
to.work out handicaps for each shooter 
on the basis of past performances ; but this 
was not feasible. For the low-score men 
on one day were often high-score on the 
next. So we shoot against par. 


T present our course consists of seven 
holes; two at fifty yards, two at 
seventy-five, two at one hundred, and one 
at one hundred and fifty. On this last hole 
we shoot at large ginger r-ale bottles—the 
quart size. The pint size is used on the 
intermediate holes, and the small targets 
such as the ink bottles, Christmas-tree 
ornaments and jelly glasses are set up 
on the fifty-yarders. Some of us are ex- 
perimenting with the idea of using moving 
targets on one of the holes. Bottles sus- 
pended from a wire and set in motion by 
means of a cord running to the tee, supply 
eccentric marks that are extremely hard 
to hit. 

Any .22 caliber ammunition may be 
used; but we have found the new high- 
velocity cartridges of the long-rifle type 
to be most satisfactory. We trust that 
the various arms companies will supply 
automatic rifles to handle this cartridge 
sometime in the near future. 

We have enjoyed our rifle golf course 
immensely this year. It is inexpensive, 
it increases our skill, it takes us out in the 
open and it gives us the pleasures of com- 
petitive sport, of smashing fragile targets, 
of hearing the crack of rifles and smelling 
burning powder. 

It is our hope that others will set up 
courses of their own and that new ideas 
for increasing the pleasure of informal 
shooting will be forthcoming, 


CHOKE BORING 
By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


RACTICALLY every gun that is 

turned out today is choke bored to 
some extent in one or both barrels. No 
other discovery since the shotgun first 
came into use has contributed more to- 
ward extending its shooting powers. How- 
ever, it is the tendency of a seemingly in- 
creasing number of shooters to use too 
much of a good thing and to have their 
guns too heavily choked to properly sup- 
plement their shooting needs and their 
degree of skill. 

Today we have come to expect good 
shooting from almost any sort of a gun, 
regardless of cost. But such has not al- 
ways been the case. Years before the day 
of choke boring, when the flint-lock was 
in its heyday, a cheap gun that shot well 
was a rarity almost unknown. To insure 
satisfactory work it was imperative to go 
to a first-rate gunmaker and to pay a high 
price for a reliable fowling piece. 

The founder and dean of this small 
group of expert tradesmen, both in in- 
ventive genius and mechanical skill, was 
Joseph Manton, who lived and worked in 


London and who died about 1835. It was 
then essential, in order to insure reliabil- 
ity, that the details of ignition, lock-work, 
boring and breeching be done with the 
utmost care and these Manton executed to 
perfection. 

While, of course, choke was unknown 
at that time, or at least unused, the barrels 
were not bored anything like a true cylin- 
der. Such boring never has and probably 
never will give satisfactory results. They 
were usually bored tight where the charge 
lay in the breech end of the barrel, opened 
out frem this point to beyond the middle 
when a slight and gradual restriction was 
again encountered, and then opened out 
again, or “freed” as it was called, from 
there to the muzzle. It will thus be seen 
that a properly bored tube in that day had 
three or four different diameters at vary- 
ing points in its length. It is also apparent 
that these barrels were in reality slightly 
choked, though the choke was near the 
middle of the barrel instead of at the muz- 
zle, as we know it today. 

This opening toward the muzzle was re- 
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ferred to as relieving the bore and, when 
well and properly done, the shooting qual- 
ities, both in pattern and penetration, were 
at least equal to the so-called improved- 
cylinder boring found in our modern 
breech-loaders. But, as indicated, to secure 
this perfection required much time and 
hand labor and a degree of technical skill 
and knowledge now rare indeed. Tribute 
is due from all who have a love for the 
shotgun and the sport it brings us to the 
memory of Joseph Manton as the man 


who, more than any other, made possible | 


the present-day sporting gun! 


HE gunmaker’s problem has been so 
simplified by choke boring that most of 
the cheaper grades are just cut to standard 
diameter, choked for an inch or two at the 
muzzle and sold without further trial or 


adjustment. The wonder of it is that the | 


shooting of these guns is as regular as it 
is. Of course, the higher-class gun is still 
given more attention than this and, inci- 
dentally, fetches a price beyond the means 
of the rank and file of gunners. Such guns 
are bored to deliver a definite percentage 


of their charge in a prescribed circle at a | 
certain range, usually a thirty-inch circle | 


at forty yards. The maker cuts a little and 
tries the pattern, cuts a little more and 
tries again, until, after a final polishing 
process, the desired closeness and evenness 
with the minimum of leading is attained. 
This involves much time and labor and is 
one of the principal reasons for the in- 
creased cost of high-quality guns which, 
to the unpracticed eye, look so much like 
the cheaper ones. But this is money well 
spent, for, above all, a gun is a shooting 
instrument. Handsome is as handsome 
does and shooting quality is more essential 


than finish, balance or engraving, how- | 


ever desirable these may be. 
The origin of choke boring is somewhat 


clouded by a haze of controversial opinion. 


There is no intention here to attempt to 
uphold any side of the argument. Probably 
the first man to make advantageous use 


of the principle was the well-known Fred | 


Kimble. He was an old-time market gun- 
ner who shot ducks on the famous Illinois 


River lowlands. In the early ’70’s he ex- | 


perimented with boring muzzle-loading 
guns for his own use, trying a restriction 


at the muzzle. This did not work at first | 


and he bored out the choke from the muz- 


Pinning a single 


zle, thinking he had removed all the con- | 


striction. Part of it, however, was acci- 
dentally left intact and, upon trying it 
again, the gun shot so close that he used 
it lor years in his work, outshooting any 
gun or man that competed against him. 

_ Greener shortly thereafter commercial- 
ized the principle. Other gunmakers quick- 
ly followed suit and before long, choke- 
bored guns were available throughout 
most of the world. 

This gun of Kimble’s was a muzzle- 
loading 6-gauge single-barrel and was one 
of the few muzzle-loaders that were ever 
choke-bored, the system having been dis- 


covered at the beginning of the popularity | 
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@ Biggest news in hunting kit this 
year is not a gun. It’s a camera. 

A little pocket camera that actu- 
ally makes movies—quickly, easily, 
and at low cost. 

You get 20 to 30 scenes, of aver- 
age news-reel length, on a film roll 
costing $2.25, including finishing. 

Every hunter brings back memo- 
ries much more precious than his 
game. And memories in movies are 
memories at their best. Something 
for you and your friends to chuckle 
over all winter. 


®@ Topay, ask your dealer to show 
you the Ciné-Kodak Eight. He will 
prove that it is a full-fledged movie 
camera, complete and competent. 
He’ll show you sample movies that 
are excellent—and you yourself can 
do as well with this astonishing 
camera. If you aren’t near a dealer, 
write us for information. Eastman 
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of the breech-loader. This fact doubtless 
contributed much to the discarding of the 
older guns, as a choke-bored breech-loader 
invariably would outshoot a muzzle-loader 
that did not have the choke boring. Ever 
since that time, close-shooting guns were 
easy to obtain and, in my opinion, this in- 
novation, like many another, went too far. 

It is only the exceptionally skillful shot 
who can make good use of a full-choke 
barrel. All of the other ninety-nine per 
cent of the shooters are more handicapped 
than aided by the extreme chokes many of 
them attempt to use in the field. Of course, 
duck shooting is a somewhat different 
matter but the same principle applies in a 
less degree, for how many duck guns are 
seen that are full choke in both barrels? 
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ties of the bird, the shot charge, and the 
width and length of the respective shot 
columns. The second method of proof in- 
volves actual trial over a considerable 
number of crossing shots on the game it- 
self, keeping a careful record of the num- 
ber of pellets striking each bird and keep- 
ing no account of misses, as this would in- 
volve errors in aim—and the cylinder is 
almost sure to show an advantage there. 
One of my favorite guns has this combina- 
tion of full choke and cylinder and many 
times have I noted the deadliness of that 
cylinder barrel on crossing shots. 

Of course, this is apart from the chance 
that the more generous cylinder spread 
will cover some of the multitude of aim- 
ing and timing errors that all shooting 


For the average field shot an open-shooting gun is a great advantage in thick cover 


One might expect to do far better execu- 
tion if one barrel were modified to sixty 
per cent or even less. The pump or auto- 
matic is nearly always full choke when 
used for wildfowling and many a shot is 
missed due to the narrow spread of the 
pattern. 

There is another side to this question of 
the close choke for use in duck and goose 
shooting. Most wildfowlers will admit that 
a large proportion of the shots at these 
birds are crossing—either overhead, to one 
side or difficult combinations of these 
angles. Comparatively few are going 
straight away or coming straight in to the 
gun. For these two last-mentioned shots, 
the choke is more deadly if held right on. 
For the more common crossing shot, how- 
ever, it is quite possible for the barrel 
throwing the wider spread to put more 
shot into the bird than the one giving a 
narrow pattern, assuming, of course, that 
the aim in each instance is equally good. 
This requires some explanation. 

A forty yards, the speed of a duck in 

flight is nearly ten per cent of the 
speed of the shot charge. The bird is then 
traveling one tenth as far, in the same 
time, as the shot column, Also, a cylinder 
bore (which will be compared here to a 
full choke for purposes of clarifying this 
illustration) has a killing circle the dia- 
meter of which is about twice that of a 
choke at this range. Therefore, assuming 
that the bird is struck first by the outside 
front edge of the pattern, it will have to fly 
through the shot storm twice as far to get 
across the cylinder pattern as the choke. 
This will take twice as long and the shot 
string from the cylinder, being about one 
third longer than that of the ie. also 
must be added to the time the bird is 
actually “exposed” to the shot. 

This is not all theory. It is provable 
in two practical ways, the first being by 
simple mathematics, using known veloci- 


flesh is heir to. For the myriad of none- 
too-skillful shots, the open-shooting gun 
is a great advantage at shots which are 
reasonably close in. 

The choke, as generally 
consists of a rather sudden contraction 
of the bore, beginning within about two 
inches and ending within about half an 
inch, or less, from the muzzle. This last 
half inch is almost or quite level and is 
called the “flat”. There are one or two 
variations of this scheme, the differences 
being sometimes noted by referring to 
them as: long taper, short taper and 
multiple choke. The long taper begins 
about two inches back or, in some guns 
such as the Fox Magnum, it may start 
four inches from the muzzle. The Parker 
is somewhat similar, while the Ithaca 
choke is shorter. The Smith uses the mul- 
tiple system which is a series of steps, 
usually three, by which the diameter of 
the bore proper is reduced to the choke 
diameter. It is claimed that this increases 
the rate of constriction without requiring 
so much actual difference between the 
bore and the choke diameters and thus re- 
ducing shot deformation. It works well 
and, in fact, all seem to operate with sim- 
ilar results, there being more difference 
between individual barrels bored on the 
same system than between one method 
and another. 

The amount of constriction in full- 
choke barrels varies in different guns from 
about .025 to .035 of an inch, with the 
various degrees of modification following, 
down to the improved cylinder which 
usually has only about .005 of an inch of 
choke. These figures are approximate only 
and individual barrels may vary consider- 
ably. Also, they apply to twelve bores, 
other sizes carrying about the same pro- 
portion of constriction in relation to their 
bore diameter. 

As a general rule, the least constriction 
that will deliver the desired closeness of 


bored today, 


pattern is the one must to be desired, as the 
charge is thereby upset less and the shot 
will show less deformation. Disregarding 
cone shape and finish and assuming other 
factors to be equal, shot deformation varies 
directly as the amount of choke, the cylin- 
der deforming least of all and the full 
choke showing the greatest percentage of 
deformed pellets, in spite of its closer pat- 
tern. 

As an instance of this principle, a fine 
16-bore, that shot a full-choke pattern, 
was calibrated and found to carry only 
.013 of an inch constriction at the choke. 
Further experiments with this gun at the 
penetration rack showed that comparative- 
ly few pellets were deformed sufficiently 
to retard their velocity. Only careful and 
repeated cutting and trying can be expect- 
ed to give such a combination of closeness 
with so little choke. 

There is another form of choke boring 
known as jug or relief choke. I know of no 
reputable maker who adopts this system, 
it being useful mainly as a means of giving 
some degree of choke to a barrel already 
finished. This is especially true in the case 
of barrels that have been cut off, thereby 
removing all the choke and causing er- 
ratic shooting. If as much as two inches 
has been cut off a barrel, it can be safely 
presumed to have no choke remaining. 
Jug-choking consists of boring out a 
slightly enlarged portion just back of the 
muzzle for a distance of two or three 
inches, leaving an inch or so at the muzzle 
untouched. This cannot be carried too far 
and about .015 of an inch is generally the 
maximum that should be removed from 
such a barrel, This is dependent, of course, 
upon the thickness of the metal in the 
barrel, as well as upon other factors. It 
has been the means of saving many an 
otherwise useless gun, for a barrel can 
often be choked by this method to give a 
fifty to sixty per cent pattern instead of 
the thirty or less of the sawed-off cylinder. 

Any good gunsmith can do this sort of 
work satisfactorily. I believe that some of 
the large gun manufacturers also can 
handle it. In the case of an old or nearly 
worthless gun, it may even be attempted 
by a careful amateur. It is interesting 
work for a gun crank anyway. 

Early last fall, a friend came into the 
local barber shop carrying his old Rem- 
ington bird-gun in one hand, a_hack- 
saw in the other and grim purpose on his 
face. I risked having an ear cut off in order 
to rise in the chair and protest against the 
major operation that seemed about to take 
place—but to no avail! His mind was 
made up and he lopped off three inches of 
those thirty-inch barrels. The first two 
days of the season he was out with some 
New York sportsmen and missed repeat- 
edly and ingloriously on many easy shots. 
Several birds were wounded and others 
only feathered. Furthermore, his protegés 
having shot with the usual gusto and lav- 
ish expense of ammunition peculiar to 
their kind, the bag was so deplorably light 
that the failure of this hitherto reliable 
gun assumed the proportions of a major 
tragedy. 


E came dragging himself along, much 

discouraged and ready to give the 
gun away. I took him up on it and he bor- 
rowed another to finish out the week. Up- 
on trying out the cut-off barrels, the reason 
for most of the poor shooting became im- 
mediately apparent. Only twenty to thirty 
per cent of the charge could be found in 
the twenty-inch circle at twenty yards. 
There seemed to be plenty of metal in the 
barrels, so, with an expanding Critchley 
reamer, I started about an inch behind the 
muzzle and cut out about .005 of an inch. 
Patterns improved to a degree and a lit- 
tle more cutting and a polishing with 
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carborundum gave the job a finished ap- 
pearance. I had no fear in making this ex- 
riment, even if it was the first of its 
kind to be undertaken, as the gun had been 
given to me and was practically worthless 
as it stood. Upon again trying its pattern, 
better results were obtained even than had 
been hoped for. They ran about seventy 
per cent in the twenty-inch circle at twen- 
ty yards and held up well in subsequent 
tests in the thirty-inch circle at thirty 
yards. : ; 
” The next evening I took occasion to 
place the gun in its former owner’s hands, 
telling him it was his again and at the 
same time showing him the “before-and- 
after” patterns. He was highly pleased 
both at the return of the gun and the ap- 
parent improvement in its shooting qual- 
ities, promising to try it on the real thing 
the following day. When he returned, his 
face carried more than its usual cheer as 
he hastened to report only two misses out 
of eleven shots during the day—and no 
cripples. He had hit his stride again and 
learned his lesson about cutting off guns. 
It will be noted that the above patterns 
were taken in circles whose diameters 
measured an inch to the yard of range. I 
believe this system to be a better practical 
means of judging the shooting of a field 
gun than the conventional thirty-inch cir- 
cle at forty yards. This is because such a 
circle at forty yards or the proportionate 
fifteen-inch circle at twenty yards is too 
small to contain the real killing pattern of 
any except possibly the full-choke barrel. 
It is also too small to embrace the normal 
aiming errors of the average good shot. 
Consistent distribution is the most im- 
portant quality in a good pattern and this 
attribute can be much more accurately 
judged by use of the larger circle. Years 
ago, most of the gunmakers adopted this 
inch-to-the-yard system, rating a_ full 
choke at about 86 per cent and the lesser 
chokes in proportion, the cylinder being 
expected to deliver about 60 per cent. The 
system was probably abandoned because 
full chokes became popular and they did 
not fill out the larger circle. Based upon 
the same reasoning, guns should be pat- 
terned at the range at which they are 
used, rather than at the arbitrary forty 
yards. 


OUTWITTING SHINERS 
By Ben East 


NE of the most troublesome prob- 

lems with which conservation offi- 
cers in northern Michigan have to deal 
is the deer shiner who takes venison in 
and out of season, for his own use, for 
sale and for giving away to his friends, 
with the aid of a spotlight and a charge 
of buckshot. 

Recently, the officers have resorted to 
a novel and somewhat amusing method of 
outwitting the shiners. They use what 
might be called a deer decoy—a deer head 
in silhouette, cut out of heavy roofing 
paper. A black spot is rubbed on for a 
nose to add realism to the head and two 
highway-sign reflectors are inserted for 
eyes. 

The head is then set up on a stake 
alongside a road in a section where shiners 
are believed to be working. By placing 
the head close to the ground, at the crest 
of a low knoll, it takes on a remarkably 
life-like appearance, closely resembling 
the head of a doe looking over a rise of 
ground. 

The conservation officers wait in hiding 
nearby. As soon as an approaching car is 
sighted, the decoy is turned to face in 
that direction. The officers then take a 
stand in the direction from which the car 
will approach, to avoid any danger of re- 
‘elving part of the charge of buckshot 
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Call, $1.00. Reg. Crow Call, $1.00. Goose Call, $1.50. 


P.s. OLT 


Dept. B, PEKIN, ILL. 
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which is intended for the artificial deer. 

The head shown in the accompanying 
picture was made and used by Conserva- 
tion Officer Bert Furst of Seney, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The four 
buckshot holes and the empty eye orbit, 
from which the glass reflector was shot 
away, speak eloquently of the reception 
given the decoy by violators. 

A total of seven pellets of buckshot tore 
through the decoy when a party of shiners 


A close-up of the decoy showing how it 
was riddled by the violators 


halted their car on a lonely woods road, 
then backed up and blazed away at what 
they thought was a feeding deer. Less than 
half a minute later, conservation officers 
were standing on the running board of 
the car and a surprised gang of shiners 
was under arrest—one of them with a 
smoking gun still in his hands. 

“He was leaning out of the door of the 
car, watching the decoy,” said Furst in 
describing the incident. “The glass re- 
flector wasn’t shot clear out and it wobbled 
enough to make the deer wink one eye. 
The fellow with the gun seemed pretty 
puzzled about it, and just then we grabbed 
him. He was too surprised to talk.” 

A conviction on a charge of illegally 
hunting deer followed. 


HOPPE IS PALMA MATCH WINNER 
Reece of Frecp & STREAM, we 


feel confident, will be pleased to learn 
of the success of an old friend of riflemen 
in winning the most coveted of all small- 
bore trophies, The Palma Match at the Sea 
Girt, N. J., matches during July. 

The winner was none other than Mr. 
Frank C. Hoppe. Despite his long associa- 
tion with the rifle-shooting game, it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to Mr. Hoppe as he 
only recently took up competition and this 
is his first participation in the Palma 
Match. He made a 75 at each of 150, 175 
and 200 yards, thereby shooting a clean 
score of 225. 

re A. C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MAY BE TOO STRAIGHT 


Capt. Curtis: ’ 

have just come into possession of a sixteen- 
gauge Titanic-steel 28-inch-barrel Parker. Both 
barrels are full choked. I had the stock, which 
had a three-inch drop, changed to a 2%-inch 
drop and the gun fits me perfectly now. How- 
ever, I find that in shooting it, it bothers me, 
due to the fact that, in some way or other, 
bruise my right cheek bone, which gets pretty 
ore after shooting the gun some twenty or 
thirty rounds. It did not do this when the stock 
had a three-inch drop. I must be doing some- 


thing wrong when I hold the gun. Can you ad- 
vise me what to do to correct this, from the 
above information? 

Do you think I could use this gun for quail 
by, shooting a brush, or scatter load? Will jt 
injure the barrels? What do you think of shoot. 
ing No. 10 shot at doves in this gun? What 
powder load would you suggest shooting? 

T. J. Linporrr, 


Ans.—Unfortunately, you haven't given me 
enough information to base any opinion upon, 4 
straight-stock yun should not kick so much as 
a crooked one. It may be that the gun is light 
in weight and you are using excessively heavy 
charges fn it. On the other hand, I note it didn't 
punish you so much until you had the stock bent 
If you have a very full face and the stock has 
a thick comb, it may need easing on the side 
you rest your cheek against. I wouldn’t, hoy. 
ever, do this until you are positive and I cer. 
tainly wouldn't do it if you have a thin face 
because it would cause you to crossfire. 1 

You can use brush or scatter loads in the guy 
for quail shooting with satisfaction, but it seems 
to me that, for general use, it would be a good 
thing to have the right barrel bored out to im. 
proved cylinder anyway. I don’t approve of No, 
10 shot for doves or any other game. The small. 
est I ever use are 8’s and 9's. 

SHootine Eprror, 


NOT TOO YOUNG 


Capt. Curtis: 

I am a boy nearly thirteen years of age and 
very much interested in guns. I have two guns— 
one a Winchester Model 62 and the other a 
Crossman single-shot pneumatic .22. 

What I want to ask you about is this: Do you 
think I am old enough to go out by myself or 
with another boy? I think so, of course, but my 
Dad doesn’t. About every other paper you pick 
up, a boy accidentally shoots himself or some- 
body else. That is what Dad is afraid of—my 
getting shot or shooting somebody else. I have 
had my guns for two years. 

Would you write to my Dad telling him what 
you think? If you feel that you would be mind- 
ing my Dad’s business in writing him, do not 
do it but I would like very much to have you 
do so. 

Meyer BenrMan, Jr. 

Ans.—In my opinion you are quite old enough 
to go out by yourself and hunt with a small 
rifle, but I emphasize “by yourself”. My father 
permitted me to hunt alone when I was thirteen 
years old but he didn’t permit me to go with 
other boys. That leads to play and carelessness 
with guns, whereby somebody else is liable to 
get hurt. Remember, you are far more apt to 
hurt somebody else than you are to injure your- 
se f 

If your father has schooled you in the careful 
handling of a rifle, I see no reason why you 
should not begin at your age. 

would prefer to write to you as you ad- 
dressed me and you can show the letter to your 

father. 
SHootine Eprror. 


WANTS AN INTERCHANGEABLE ’SCOPE 
Capt, Curtis: 

am contemplating buying a rifle ‘scope and 
should like to have your advice on the subject. 

The ‘scope will be used interchangeably, if 
practical, between a Savage Model 19 N.R.A 
and a Winchester Model 56 for hunting small 
game and vermin and to do some informal target 
work. It will be used a great deal on squirrel 
in comparatively heavy timber, early and late, 
and on dark, cloudy days. 

After studying most of the well-known makes 
of ’scopes, I have decided on either a Hensoldt 
Zielyt or a Zeiss Zielklein. i 

The question is: Shall I sacrifice the high 
light-transmitting power of the Zeiss Zielklein 
for the wider field of view and higher magnifica- 
tion of Hensoldt Zielyt or shall I sacrifice the 
two last qualities for the first? I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will discuss this fully. ‘ 

Can get a mount that will permit changing 
the ‘scope from one to the other of the two 
rifles mentioned, without spending too much time 
sighting in? What about the Union mount? Is 
this considered a good, strong, accurate mount? 

Besides permitting the use of iron sights, does 
a high-mounted ‘scope have any advantage over 
one mounted low? Which do you prefer? |. 

If I buy a Hensoldt and have it equipped with 
internal windage adjustment, where can I pro 
cure a reliable cheap mount without this adjust- 
ment? Would such a mount be interchangeable? 
Would you advise trying a plan of this sort? 

James McDonatp. 


Ans.—The idea that you have in mind is ut 
terly impractical. I have yet to see any ‘scope 
and mount that I would consider quite satisfac- 
tory to indiscriminately use first on one rifle 
and then on another. The point of impact between 
the two rifles would be so different that you 
would constantly have to adjust sights and fire 
test groups to get the ‘scope aligned when you 
remove it from one rifle and put it on another. 
If I were you I would decide which one of the 
two rifles T were going to put it on and confine 
it to just that and use the same rifle for your 
informal target shooting. My choice of the two 
would be a Winchester Model 56, as this rifle 
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is light enough and still not too heavy for hunt 
ing purposes with a ’scope attached. | e 

I also feel that you are making a mistake in 
getting either the Hensoldt Zielyt or the Zeiss 
Zeilklein for_a .22 rifle. A far better ‘scope, in 
my opinion, for such an arm is the much cheaper 
No. 438 Lyman, because you require the minute 
adjustment which such a ‘scope and mount 
affords when shooting a rifle with the high trajec- 
tory of the .22 long rifle. E . ; 

Of course, if you insist on the Zeiss Zeilklein 
type of glass and want to use it on both rifles, 
which I warn you will be more trouble than it 
is worth, the best mount will be the Stoeger 
designed by Mr. Meise and which Stoeger took 
over upon my advice. , ; 

I am not really familiar with the Union Mount 
so cannot say much for it. There is no advantage 
in having a high-mounted ’scope on a .22 rifle. 
You don’t shoot dangerous game with such an 
arm and, in consequence, the ability to use iron 
sights, if the ’scope is out of adjustment, is of 
no serious importance. 

Suootine Epitor, 


.22 HORNET 


Capt. CurRTIS: 

I have been interested in the new Hornet 
cartridge ever since it came out. I want to know 
the ballistics of the .22 Hornet compared with 
the ballistics of the .25-35. Which is the most 
accurate— the .22 Hornet, .25-35 or .25 Reming- 
ton? 

In hand-loading, can accurate results be ob- 
tained? I refer to the Hornet, where one casts 
his own slugs. 

Also, can a slug suitable for the Hornet be 
cast by hand that would have a weight of more 
than 45 grains? How much heavier could it be 


made? . 
A. W. SuMRALL. 


Ans.—The ballistics of the Hornet cartridge 
are as follows: 2600 ft. velocity and 675 Ibs. 
energy. Those of the .25-35, using the high-speed 
cartridge which is the only one comparable to 
the Hornet, 2700 ft. with an 87-grain bullet, and 
energy 1410 lbs. I would say that accuracy is 
about equal within 150 yds. and beyond that, the 
.25 Remington and the .25-35 would be far 
superior. Also, the .25-35 is a cartridge that can 
be used successfully for all game up to deer, 
while the Hornet is just a vermin cartridge for 
woodchucks, hawks, crows, etc. On the other 
hand, the Hornet cartridge is a better one to 
use in a very settled district for vermin shoot- 
ing and is a much cheaper cartridge to shoot. 

I would not advise anyone’s bothering to re- 
load ammunition. The commercial Hornet cart- 
ridges are so cheap that I doubt whether you 
could make it pay. Also the cartridge is so deli- 
cate that I do not think that a man, unless he 
were extremely expert, could make consistently 
accurate reloads for it. If you want to reload, 
the .25-35 would be the cheapest in the end. 

Snootine Eprror. 


THE .32 SPECIAL 


Cart. Curtis: 

I would like to ask you a few questions about 
a gun I have recently acquired. 

The gun is a Model 94, short barrel, .32 Win- 
chester Special. I have shot this gun quite a bit 
lately, using turtles for targets. The range has 
been from 50 to 150 yards, and I have made a 
fairly good number of hits, averaging three out 
of five shots. The head, which is about four 
inches in diameter, is all I have to shoot at, and 
I never over or under shoot it more than a few 
inches when I miss. 

I want to use this rifle for hunting deer next 
season. I hunt in a swamp where 50-yard shots 
are more common than any other, although some 
are made at greater distances when you can find 
an open area in the growth around here (Louisi- 
ana). 

The deer we have here never go over 200 
pounds in weight, and average about 90 pounds. 
We hunt with dogs and barricade in a square. 
The drivers (we usually use two with eight dogs 
to each man) drive in all directions. Deer are 
very plentiful, and we usually kill five or six on 
a hunt, having about 25 standers. 

What do you think of this rifle as a deer gun? 
What size bullet and kind would you suggest? 
Do you think it better than a .30-30 or .351? 
Is it too powerful to use when hunting as we 
do, where the standers are usually about 100 
yards apart on a line and about 500 or 800 
yards across from each other? 

Dr. Spencer B. Lake. 


Ans.—Your .32 Winchester Special is really an 
excellent rifle for southern deer and black bear 
and I can warmly recommend it to you with that 
purpose in mind. The fact that you are able to 
consistently hit turtles as well as you do, shoot- 
ing offhand at fifty to one hundred and fifty 
yards at a four-inch mark, convinces me that 
you should not have much trouble with deer. 
Any of the standard .32 Special loads would be 
quite satisfactory for your purpose and I have 
no particular one in mind. I would prefer the 
rifle in question to the .351. Of course, you want 
to use some discretion in shooting near the other 
Stands, but you would have to do that with any 
rifle, as our maximum range is more or less the 
same, 
Suootinc Epitor. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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The WARMTH 
of WOOL but 


NoT fhe |ITCH! 


When you’re out after wild fowl or four-footed game, 
you need plenty of protection against the cold. But you 
do not enjoy being all bundled up, or feeling as if you hood 
the seven year itch. And that’s why you'll like Duofold! 


Duofold is the only underwear made of a fabric knitted 
in two thin separate layers. The outer layer contains wool 
combined with cotton, rayon, or silk. The inner layer, 
next the skin, is all soft cotton. You have all the incom- 
parable warmth and | pogeersie of wool—but it can’t 
touch you! It can’t itch or irritate. 


This is the one fabric that can be made light in weight for unre- 
stricted freedom of action, yet warm and comfortable in the face 
of long exposure to biting cold and dampness, Just try a few suits. 
You'll find it sdea/. Ask your dealer for Styles 724 or 671, avail- 
able in union suits and two-piece garments. They are recom- 
mended for outdoor sports. 








DUOFOLD, Inc., Dept. C-2,Mohawk, N.Y. 


Please send sample of Duofold fabric, and 
Wo oO Oo description of garments. 
Name 


Underwear Fe ae ae 
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WYMAN .. EARGETSPOT’ 
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Score Sicuts 8X ana 10X 
Two new scopes appealing to the high-class shooter and setting a 
new high standard in design . . . . 8 and 10 power scopes with 
exclusive non-rotating objective lens . . . . adjusted for perfect 
focus and parallax elimination by graduated sleeve . .. . large 
objective lens diameter . . . . extra large field; 8X, 14 ft. and 10X, 
12 ft. at 100 yds. makes holding easier . . .. permits spotting shots 
up to 100 yds. in reasonable light conditions . . . . altogether a fine- 
ly built instrument with exceptionally brilliant and colorless flat  Non-rotating objective 
field to extreme edge. Lenses by Bausch & Lomb. Complete with 1¢28 focused by grad- 
= . = uated adjusting sleeve 
rubber eye piece, 14 min. click mount, lens caps, bases, etc., $60.00. on front end of scope. 
Write for free folder. Outer cap locks sleeve. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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SKEET CLASSIC OF 1933 


Results of Great Eastern Skeet Team and Individual Championship at Remington Club, Lordship, Conn. 


NOTHER Great Eastern States and 
National Telegraphic Champion- 
ship shoot has come and gone, 
and a new champion has been pro- 

claimed. Glen Watts from Mineola, L. L, 
topped a field of 160 shooters with a 98 
to take the Great Eastern States Individu- 
al Championship, September 17th, under 
the most unfavorable weather conditions 
imaginable for skeet competition or any 
other kind of gun handling, and the Wal- 
tham Gun Club of Waltham, Mass., (win- 
ners in 1931) were crowned Team Cham- 
pions with a score of 466. 

Sunday, the 17th, dawned with a wind 
of hurricane velocity and a driving rain. 
Promptly at 7:30 A. M., four teams, one 
on each of the four fields of the Remington 
Gun Club at Lordship, Connecticut, fired 
the first shot simultaneously to start this 
“Grand American” event in skeet circles 
Individual shooters from Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, Vermont and even 
as far west as Michigan and Missouri 
competed. Twenty-four teams, from Long 


% 


14 


By CHARLES CRIST DELMONICO 


Island, New Jersey, Connecticut, New 
York, and Michigan, were entered. 

With 160 entries, it was the largest 
turn-out of skeet shooters in any event 
since this interesting and 100 per cent 
\merican sport was originated. The Team 
Championship took on an aspect of even 
greater national importance this year, it 
being the first time in which the Fie.p 
& Stream Challenge Trophy, presented 
by Eltinge F. Warner, had ever been 
competed for. This trophy of solid silver, 
28% inches high and 10°%4g inches wide, 
designed by Mr. Warner and made by 
Caldwell & Co. of Philadelphia, hence- 
forth will mean to skeet what the Ryder 
Cup does to golf, the Davis Cup to tennis 
and the Lipton Cup to yachting. It is held 
by the winning team for one year and 
each member of the team receives a small 
replica for his personal possession. 

In the driving wind and chill rain, 
bundled in slickers and rubber boots, as 
every shooter had to be attired, few per- 
fect scores were predicted. In spite of the 





weather, the first 25 straight to be posted 
on the score-board was made by none 
other than Eltinge F. Warner, donator of 
the Challenge Cup, who chalked up a sec- 
ond 25 in his last round. The next perfect 
score was that of Henry B. Joy of the 
Country Club of Detroit, Michigan, the 
gray-haired oracle of skeet and, like Mr. 
Warner, a sportsman known in the shoot- 
ing world from coast to coast. 

It was a typical duck shooter's day, 
when the boys who had been brought up 
in the marshes and lying out in sink boxes 
and batteries, had the edge, for it took 
fast gun handling! 

At the half-way mark, the Waltham 
Team was well ahead with 230. This 
steady, clear-eyed, All-America champion 
five, were shooting with their usual calm 
efficiency. 

Among the individual shooters, Frank 
Rockwood, with his 20-gauge pump, the 
runner-up and participant in the memo- 
rable shoot-off with little Augie Macone 
in 1931, had a 49 as well as Dave Sklar, 


Photo National Photo News 


Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of Frew 
& STREAM, award- 
ing the Fievo & 
STREAM Trophy to 
the members of the 
winning No. 1 five- 
man team of the 
Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, Gun Club. 
Each member also 
received a small 
replica of the Tro- 
phy for his perma- 
nent possession. 
Reading from left 
to right, the team 
members are: C. 
T. Mitchell, T. C. 
Eley, O. G. Mitch- 
ell, Dr. R. G. Vance 
and O. J. Bunten. 
Dr. Vance won 
both _ .410-gauge 
championships the 
day before 
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stocky, dark-complexioned _ skeeter of | ° 3 
Brooklyn, as Ee 
About 2:00 P. M., the skies began to | 


clear, the rain stopped, raincoats and boots | 464 j | 
disappeared and the gallery increased. By SA Sy 
1 7 


this time, practically every competitor hac 
finished 50 birds so that half the shoot was 


completed in a storm, while the second | + 5 
half went off under almost a cloudless sky, * 

although the wind did not abate till to- | 

wards sunset, providing an interesting | 


> _—«YOU MISS ’EM” 





ae ee = 4. yal 


Glen Watts of Mineola, Long Island, who 
won the Great Eastern States Individual 
Championship with a score of 98 x 100 


variety of conditions—a real test of skill. 
Little Larry Williams, Jr., the ten-year- 
old Middle Atlantic States Champion, who | 
had taken second place in the junior Cham- 
pionship the day before, and twelve-year- 
old Jane Hedges of Long Island were both 
shooting shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
finest skeet shots the East has produced. 


Tall, thin, intent Frank Traeger, the vis OU KNOW, Hank, as well as I do, why 75% of the misses 
New Jersey State and Tri-State Cham- are made. Well, sir, last year this young feller had some 
pion, who had made 46 on his first two ae ae 

rounds, was still a threat, as was calm, great chances, but he miss ’em and miss ’em. Then he asks me, 
phlegmatic Arthur Strahlendorff, Eastern ‘Pop,’ he says, ‘what do I do wrong?’ 

States Champion of 1932, Middle Atlantic Pry: > ° ‘ ’ ‘ : . 

States Champion of 1933, Great Eastern Son,’ I tells him, “You’re a doing one of two things—I’m not 
Champion of 1930. H. C. Hathaway of sure which; maybe both. You’re either shooting at ’em—or else 
Dighton, Mass., the defending champion . ° : . ’ 
—short, stocky. blue-eyed and fair-com- you’re stopping your gun. You might be doing both. I can’t tell 


Sonoran s clicking them off in * you, but the way to find out is to shoot Skeet. Skeet shooting 
competent stvie. ° . . 
— tells you in no time at all what you’re doing wrong. You can 


S the 75-bird mark was reached, Frank miss targets instead of duck—until you correct what’s wrong. 
CA Rockwood and Dave Sklar were still “Well. si hi : ’ : 
tied for first place with 73s, while Glen ell, sir, this year we went out again. You’d never know it 
Watts of Mineola, L. I., dark horse in this was the same feller. Wham... wham... how he killed ’em! He 
race of ch: ons, had added : orfec 9 ° . ahah 
score * apc lag which thn in. thanked me and thanked me. You’d think I gave him a million 
too, a 73. dollars by telling him about Skeet.” 


Among the teams, Waltham was still | 


high with 344. The Nassau Trap Shooting . : i 

Club, the team on which Glen eee sins Somewhere near you there’s a Skeet Club (we'll tell you where). Try this 
shooting, had edged up to 341, while the wonderful new sport that gives shooting fun all year round. Full information 
Roseland Skeet Club, the aggregation of in the new Skeet Handbook, with complete illustrations. Free if you address 
New Jersey stars on which Arthur Strah- 











lendorff, George Jacklish, Frank Traeger | J ) 
and Ed. Garland were shooting, came next 0 


with 333, 











Excitement ran high! What team and me 
which individual shooter would pull to the | E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPA NY, INC. 
front in the final 25? Sporting Powder Division 

The Waltham, one of the first of the WILMINGTON 7 DELAWARE 


leaders to go up for its last round, fol- 
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lowed by a large gallery of fans (Wal- 
tham’s five are very popular in New Eng- 
land), clicked through in their most per- 
fect style with 24 for Eley, 23 for Vance, 
25 each for Bunten and the Mitchell 
brothers, making a team total for the 
round of 122—a grand total for the shoot 
of 466. This practically clinched their win- 
ning position as a team, The only team 
that could possibly tie them was the Nas- 


Mrs. R. G. Vance, who scored 90 x 100, 
was declared Great Eastern States Wo- 
men’s Champion 


sau Trap Shooting Club, but they needed 
five perfect scores to do it. 

As individuals, Ollie Mitchell had 96 
(the highest score up to that time) and 
Clarence Mitchell and Vance each 95. 

Next came the Roseland Skeet Club 
with a score for their last round of 117, 
giving them a total of 450. Frank Traeger 
scoring 50 straight for his last two rounds 
tied Ollie Mitchell for high score at 96. 

But there were still others. Rockwood 
could win, or Dave Sklar or Glen Watts. 
Of these, Frank Rockwood finished first, 
scoring a 21 in his final round, giving him 
a total of 94. Dave Sklar, too, dropped 
four birds, chalking up a 94 for him. Both 
were then out of the race. 

All eyes were turned to Glen Watts. 
Runner-up in the Long Island Champion- 
ship this year, but little was known of 
what he could do in a pinch. 


H*® and his Nassau Trap Shooting 
Club, reached Field No. 3 for their 
final round, just as the sun went down and 
the entire gallery of some 2,000 were 
assembled. A quiet, steady shooter with 
an easy, graceful stance was Glen Watts, 
seemingly entirely unconcerned over the 
title at stake. Never a bird did he miss. At 
Station 6, when he broke both birds on 
the doubles, the. crowd commenced to 
cheer, but the more sober-minded quieted 
them down, realizing that many a shoot 
has been lost on the last three birds. As he 
stood at Station 7 for his final double, 
there was a tense silence. He broke them 
both and tossing his hat in the air, called 
for the last bird, breaking it for a perfect 
score and a 98 x 100 to win the event. A 
dramatic finish, this, one to test the nerve 
and skill of anyone—and Glen Watts 
proved he had plenty of each. 

Nassau Trap Shooting Club, of which 
Glen Watts was a member, took second 
place in the team event with 456, while 
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the Roseland Skeet Club of New Jersey 
took third place with 450. The second New 
Jersey first team entry, Orchard Hill from 
Green Village, took fourth place. The 
defending team champions of East Hamp- 
ton, which recently won the Long Island 
Championship, came in fifth. 

As Mitchell and Traeger each tied 24, 
they will stage a second shoot-off next 
week at the Oxbow Gun Club at Saxon- 
ville, Mass., when they will both meet 
again in the Eastern States Championship, 
September 24th. When this was proposed, 
Ollie Mitchell suggested they shoot on a 
new field being installed for this shoot, so 
that he would have no advantage over his 
competitor. Skeet breeds fine sportsman- 
ship! Double interest is lent to this shoot- 
off, since they are the only two men on 
record to have broken 100 straight in com- 
petition under present skeet rules. 


HE result of this great shooting event, 

which no man has ever won twice, 
proves that good form is as important in 
skeet as in any other sport. Glen Watts as 
well as every member of the Waltham team, 
has an easy, natural stance, a calm, deliber- 
ate way of shooting, in noticeable contrast 
with the strained, awkward crouches and 
hair-trigger attitudes of so many of the 
contestants. The Waltham five certainly 
gave a perfect exhibition of team-work. 
Only three men had two strings of perfect 
scores to their credit; Glen Watts, Frank 
Traeger and Eltinge F. Warner. 

On going to press, the final results of the 
National Telegraphic event, shot concur- 
rently with this shoulder-to-shoulder match 
at Lordship, are not complete—due to lack 
of reports from many of the clubs competing. 

It would appear from results to date 
that E. S. Newschwander of the Pacific 
Rod & Gun Club in San Francisco, was 
high gun with a 99, and Tom Mairs of the 
Savage Gun Club of Utica, N. Y., stood 
alone in second place, since Glen Watts 
was not entered in the National Tele- 
graphic Shoot. There appeared to be three 
ties for third place at 97 between J. L. D. 
Morrison and Ed. Kost of the Santa 
Monica Skeet Club of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and F. C. Carr of the Isaac Wal- 
ton League Skeet Club in Los Angeles. 
The high team score seems to be the 
Isaac Walton League Skeet Club of Los 
Angeles with a 473, with the Pacific Rod 
& Gun Club of San Francisco second. 

On Saturday, September 16th, 1933, in 
a gale of wind, the Women’s Champion- 
ship, Junior Championship and both .410- 
gauge long- and short-shell championships 
were held. 

In the women’s match, Mrs. R. G. 
Vance of Wabon, Mass., a slim, composed, 
capable shooter and the wife of Dr. R. G. 
Vance of the Waltham team, Eastern 
States Women’s Champion and twice run- 
ner-up in the Bay State Championship, 
shattered 90 targets to win over the de- 
fending champion, Mrs. S. R. Small, of 
Detroit, Michigan, whose 88 took second 
place. The match was closely contested 
and held the gallery breathless up to the 
last bird. Mrs. Small shot on the Detroit 
Team on Sunday as well. Mrs. R. H. 
Pierce of Cape Cod won third place with 
= 85, while Mrs. W. P. Conway, of Green 

Village, the only women’s entry from New 
Jersey, shooting in her first women’s 
championship shoot, came in 4th with 80. 
(The home grounds of the Orchard Hill 
Skeet Club, 4th place winners, are Mr. 
& Mrs. Conway’s private skeet field on 
their Green Village country estate.) 

The Junior Championship created tre- 
mendous interest because of the sizes and 
youthfulness of the contestants. Slim, 
handsome, 15-year-old J. H. Chisnall, Jr., 
whose father is the president of the Rem- 
ington Gun Club at Lordship, succeeded 


in breaking 40 x 50 to top Lawrence Wil- 
liams, Jr., 10 years old, of Washington, 
D. C., who had a 37. Larry Williams and 
Jane Hedges of Long Island were the 
smallest competitors in the Junior race, 
Buddy Scholtz, another up-and-coming 
youngster, placed 3rd with a 34. All of 
them exhibited skill and ability that 
augurs well for the future of skeet. 

It was a gala day in the Vance family 
when Dr..R. G. Vance matched his wife's 
prowess and went her one better by win- 
ning both the .410-gauge championships 
against a large field, which included such 
well- known .410 enthusiasts as L. D. Bol- 
ton and H. B. Joy of Detroit, Augie Ma- 
cone, H, C. Hathaway and his own team 
mates from Waltham. His score was 43 in 
the 3-inch event and 42 in the 24-inch event, 

Heavy-set, dark Tom Eley of the Wal- 
tham aggregation was runner-up in both 
matches, with one bird less than Vance. 

Altogether, it was a Roman Holiday for 
the Waltham Club members who won five 
prizes in the .410-gauge matches, three 
prizes in the Women’s Championship, 
three individual prizes on Sunday and the 
Team Championship. 

The Remington Club outdid itself with 
a glittering display of useful and hand- 
some prizes. The scores of the prize win- 
ners in the Team and Individual Cham- 
pionships were as follows :— 


Individual Champions: 

Glen Watts, Long Island 

O. Mitchell, Mass., Frank Traeger, N. J. 
(Tied for 2nd and 3rd place) 

Dr. R. G. Vance, Mass. (4th) 

C. Mitchell, Mass. (5th) 

H. C. Hathaway, Mass. (6th) 

Dr. E. Miles, N. J. (7th) 

D. Sklar, N. Y. (8th) 

Frank Rockwood (9th) 

T. Eley, Mass. (10th) 


J. H. Chisnall, Jr., 15 years old, won the 
Junior Championship with a 40 x 50 score 


Team Winners: 

Waltham Gun Club No. 1, Waltham, 
Thomas Eley, 94; Dr. R. G. Vance, 95; E. Bunten, 
86; C. Mitchell, 95; O. G. Mitchell, 96. 7 466. 

Nassau Trap Shooting Club, Lynbrook, I. 

J. White, 88; W. Simonson, 92; N. Wiltinmmson, 
92; Glen Watts, 98; J. M. Carl, Jr., 86. Total 456. 

Roseland Community Skeet Club No. 1, Rose: 
land, N. a Jacklish, 80; Edward et 
land, 88; E. Miles, 94; F. Traeger, 96; A. A 
Strahlendorff, 92. Total, 450. 

Orchard Hill Team, Orchard Hill, N J.—L. 
Delmonico, 92; C. Delmonico, 85; C. Toothe, 93; 
D. Nichols, 87; Dr. C. W. Scranton, 87. Total 444. 

East Hampton, L. I., No. 1—R. Skinner, 
92; H. L. Roberts, 87; L. Bauer, 89; E. Tal- 
mage, 83; P. Skinner, 92. Total 443. 

Sound Beach No. 1, Old Greenwich, Conn.— 
H. Miller, 83; C. H. Mortimer, 91; M. Van- 
wagenen, 86; E. D. Sklar, 94; E. Ryan, 86. 
Total 440. 
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FIRST AID AFIELD 
(Continued from page 13) 


towels or rocks from a camp fire, should 
be placed under the armpits, between the 
legs and over the heart. Massage his limbs 
always toward the heart. 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia (a tea- 
spoonful to a glass of hot water) is prob- 
ably the best mouth stimulant to be found, 
although hot tea, coffee, milk or water 
alone may serve. Never attempt to force 
stimulants down the throat of an uncon- 
scious patient. Until he is able to swallow, 
you should saturate a bit of cloth with 
the aromatic spirits and apply it to his 
nose. Knowledge of these simple yet sig- 
nificant treatments of shock should have 
a definite place in the mental equipment 
of every sportsman. 

Another important factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with many injuries 
is transportation. The condition of a pa- 
tient may depend a great deal upon the 
way he is conveyed out of a rough coun- 
try. Where a patient is helpless and two 
persons are attending, it is quite possible 
that a stretcher may be improvised. Two 
sturdy poles with a blanket, sheet or 
canvas fixed between them will serve ad- 
mirably, although two or more coats but- 
toned around the poles may be used in the 
absence of a large piece of cloth. Such 
stretchers, however, should be tested by 
the weight of an uninjured man before 
being put to use. Remember that boards, 
ladders, benches, pads or blankets will 
also serve as stretchers in a necessity. 

Where no materials for a _ crude 
stretcher are to be had, two men may 
ably transport a third in a number of 
ways. If it is advisable to carry him in a 
horizontal position, the carriers, facing 
one another, join their left hands (or their 
right hands) under the seat of the prone 
subject. This allows the free arm of one 
man to lift him at the back, while the 
free arm of the other supports his legs. 
If the patient is not entirely helpless, he 
may be carried by attendants whose oppo- 
site arms are joined, supporting him un- 
der the knees and at the back. Then there 
is the popular “seat,” which is formed 
when each bearer grasps his own - 
wrist in his right hand and the other’ 
right wrist in his left hand. The per scot 
sits on the backs of their hands, 
arms around the carriers’ necks. 


WING to the fact that most sports- 
men hunt and fish in pairs, a lone 
man faced with the responsibility of a carry 
should have a number of methods at his 
command. 
tion of his patient, ty ‘pe of country and dis- 
tance should all be factors in determining 
the type of carry most adaptable. It 
stands to reason that you could not carry 
a man in your arms for any distance, nor 
would you attempt to carry a man across 
your shoulders when all he 
partial support. Always apply 
strength intelligently. A change from one 
method to another is advisable where the 
trail is long and your subject is almost 
helpless. 

There may be occasions when a weak- 
ened companion need be assisted only up 
hillsides and over rough places. Under 
such conditions you would support him by 
holding one of his arms around your neck 
and across your shoulders, your other arm 
encircling his b« dy and your hand grasp- 
ing his belt. Another way is to carry your 
patient upon your back, with his legs 
around your waist and his arms over 
your shoulders. Hook your arms under 
his knees from the outside, and grasp his 
crossed hands. This method of holding 
tends to support his legs, as well as hold 
his body forward. 
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Suppose that you are forced to trans- 
port an unconscious partner up a rocky 
mountainside where you may require both 
hands. How would you proceed? 

First, tie your subject’ s wrists securely 
together by means of a large handker- 
chief, belt or strong twisted cloth. Then 
slip your head and one arm through the 
loop formed by his arms. Your ensuing 
effort will cause you to bend forward, 
and thus he will ride upon your back, held 
by his arms. 

The carry across the shoulders is the 
old standby of the woodsman. In assum- 
ing this carry you hoist the subject across 
one of your shoulders, with his head to 
the rear. His arm nearest your head is 
then hooked around your neck, and this 
hand is gripped by your hand, encircling 
either or both of his legs. When under 
way, hold him with one hand, the other 
being free to adjust his weight and assist 
your movement. 

Still another type of carry across the 
back may be adopted where the distance 
is short or as a relief carry for muscles 
which have become tired and cramped as 
a result of continued effort. Carry the 
patient horizontally across your back, 
your arms gripping him around the body 
at the neck and at the knees. This method, 
as well as those already described, is 
probably better explained by illustration 
than by words. 

As a final paragraph to the discussions 
of backwoods accidents I should like to 
record this observation. While I envy 
the mountain goat his ability to travel 
along almost sheer walls, I do not attempt 
to follow his trail. Even the little chip- 
munk has my admiration as he leaps 
agilely from boulder to boulder, but I do 
not leap after him. These and other ani- 
mals have abilities that we do not possess, 
but with perseverance we can outwit any 
of them. We have something vital which 
they have not—reason. Our ability to 
reason is reflected in the chances we take 
with our bodies when we go into the 
woods. (To be concluded) 


RAMBLINGS ON THE BRAZEAU 
(Continued from page 18) 
chances with a sheep’s vision. At last I 
backed away again and beckoned to Ray. 
“The only thing that’s wrong with 
that ram,” I told him, “is that he is just 
too d soon! If I shoot him now, I’m 
morally certain we'll fall over his grand- 
father before we get back to camp, and 
then wouldn't I kick myself forever after! 
Here it is hardly noon, and already we’re 
just afflicted with sheep. It’s too good to 
be true. I never really hoped for a forty 
before, but now I'll bet you a feather coat 
like mine against a four-bit piece that 
you can't show me a 40-inch head within 

three days.” 

Ray grinned. “I'll take that,” he said. 
“Let’s work up toward the top without 
disturbing these babies, and see what is 
on the other side of the mountain.” 

Half an hour's climb farther up, Ray 
was leading the way to the left of a tiny 
grassy knoll when suddenly he stopped 
like a bird dog frozen on point. An in- 
stant later he backed away hurriedly. 
Luckily I had been only a few steps be- 
hind. 

“Ram!” he gasped as I hurried up to 
him. “Big one! Get your rifle ready.’ 

It seemed that the ram had been coming 
down as we were coming up, and he and 
Ray had run into each other at a dis- 
tance of something like twenty feet. 
Quickly we worked around to where we 
could see up the mountain from the right 
side of the knoll. When Ray motioned 
that we had gone far enough, I sat down, 
pushed my arm through the sling, dug in 
my heels and got the rifle comfortably up, 
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resting my elbows on my knees. With 
heaving lungs and heart pounding from 
the climb, I knew that I would need all 
the steadiness I could get. Ray dropped 
down beside me and glued the binoculars 
to his eyes. An instant later the ram 
trotted into view. 

The grace and power with which that 
animal moved just cannot be described. 
Miraculously he had not got our wind, 
and now he stopped, standing broadside at 
125 yards while he looked us over with 
all the dignity of a king by divine right. 
I took one look at his head through the 
telescope sight of my rifle, decided that 
he was all I would ever want, and dropped 
the picket of the scope to the point of 
his shoulder. But I waited for Ray’s 
verdict. Waited, it seemed, for years. 
The picket wavered away from his shoul- 
der and began to dance all over him; then 
I had trouble keeping it on him at all. 
I couldn’t stand it any longer. 

Releasing my breath, I whispered, 
“Well, how about him?” 

“He’s a whale of a head,” Ray re- 
plied hesitantly. Another pause, almost 
unbearable, and then, “Take him!” 


HAT ram must have understood Eng- 

lish. Ray’s last words were hardly 
spoken before he was on his way, bounding 
straight across to the right. Bang! A hit, 
but too far back, and he just went into 
high gear, bouncing over the uneven 
ground, so that it was more snap shooting 
than anything else. 

Bang! See the dust fly. Behind him, 
that time. Bang! Broke his hind leg and 
slowed him up plenty. “I’m not swinging 
with him,” I thought; “not leading him 
enough.” So the next time, not allowing 
for his reduced speed, I shot in front of 
him. He turned away from us, heading 
up the mountain. Bang! That one took him 
in the damaged flank and ranged for- 
ward, coming out at the “sticking place,” 
where it made a hole almost as big as my 
fist. The ram collapsed in his tracks and 
slowly started rolling down the slope, 
over and over and over. A minute or so 
later he came to rest, well below us. 

“Well, Ray,” I exulted, “it looks like 
I got myself a ram!” 

“You sure did,” he replied, shaking his 
head mournfully. “He’s a real big one; 
[ just couldn't pass him up. But I’m 
afraid he won't go forty. The points of 
his horns are worn off a little too much.” 

He did “go forty.” The very heavy 
horns ended in broken tips so thick as to 
indicate that he could not have lost less 
than five or six inches of each point. But 
the official measurements of record, made 
when I entered the dry head in Jimmy 
Clark’s contest for the biggest sheep of 
the season, showed a 40%-inch curl on 
both horns. As far as can be learned, he 
was the biggest Ovis canadensis head of 
the year, and a head of his type is 
enormously more massive, “bigger for 
its size,” than one with a similar length 
of curl tapering to unbroken tips. 

The second day in camp was a lazy 
one. I had managed to sprain an ankle 
rather badly, and hobbled around helping 
Ray to prepare the ram’s scalp and skull. 
Shortly before sunset Stan Kitchen, who 
was wrangling horses for us, came over. 

“IT can show you two big billy-goats,” 
he announced. “Want to take a look at 
them?” 

Stan was pinch- hitting as a wrangler. 
A party that he was going to guide had 
cancelled at the last minute. Tough luck 
for him was good luck for me. ‘He led 
the way to where he had been sitting, spy- 
ing out the country. 

Even with the aid of my telescope it 
took me quite some time to pick out the 
goats from the patches of surrounding 







snow, although Stan had found them 
with 8- -power binoculars. They were ly- 
ing down, apparently settled for the night, 
on the slide rock just under the fortress. 
like peak of the mountain. 

“If they are still there in the morning, 
I'm going to have a try at them,” I told 
him. “The goat I shot in Idaho fell over 
a cliff, as usual, and broke one horn. It 
was patched up pretty well, but I’ve never 
been really-happy with it. Those goats 
up there are the first billies I remember 
seeing in a place where they couldn't 
very well fall overboard if shot.” 

“IT never heard of a one- -legged man 
hunting mountain goats,” said Stan, glanc- 
ing at my bad ankle. 

“It’s not as bad as that,” I answered. 

“You come along and carry my gun. If 
I cut a good stick to use as a crutch, I 
think I can make it.’ 

The next morning, when it was light 
enough to see, the goats had hardly 
moved; so we lost no time in starting. It 
was just about lunch-time when Ray 
whispered: “He’s looking straight at us 
now. You'd better bust him.” 

My elbows were about worn through 
from squirming over a hundred yards of 
slide rock, and I heaved a sigh of relief. 
Ray had engineered a perfect stalk. Stan 
had handed me my rifle a few minutes be- 
fore, and was squatted out of sight. The 
billy we had selected was hardly a hundred 
yards away, and through the telescope sight 
I could count the hairs in his beard. | 

“We've hunted just two half-days,” Ray 
jubilated a minute later, “and already 
you’ve got a nice big goat and a peach of 
a ram. I'll just about guarantee you can 
get good heads of moose and mule deer 
in the time we have left, and that, I'll say, 
will make it a two weeks’ trip that will be 
tough for anybody to beat.” 

“I’m satisfied already,” I said content- 
edly. “I don’t want to shoot any more 
moose or mule deer, for the heads I have 
are plenty good enough; so let’s go where 
we can catch some of these big trout 
you've been talking about. And if this 
bad leg of mine gets better, we'll leave 
the rifles in camp and do enough sheep 
hunting with binoculars to give me an idea 
of what the average sheep hunt is like.” 
; “Good,” said Ray. “That's what we'll 
ao. 

And that is what we did. A week later 
I reluctantly turned away from watching 
a bunch of nine good rams in a beautiful 
basin and saluted them silently. “Bighorn, 
you are grand animals. Hail, and fare- 
well!” 

HINTS FOR WILDFOWLERS 
(Continued from page 23) 
floats would sustain additional weight of 
about 80 pounds. 

The battery was painted in flat colors 
—silver gray stippled over a _ watery 
green. Two lengths of mosquito-bar of 
the same color were laid over the cock- 
pit, being spread and kept taut with a light 
cross-bar at the ends. The total weight 
of the battery was about 38 pounds. 

The sneak-boat or a similar tender 
should be painted an inconspicuous color. 
Ordinarily it should be anchored a con- 
siderable distance down-tide or down- 
wind from the battery. A separate fleet of 
decoys can be employed, but a_ better 
plan is to place all the stools in the vicin- 
ity of the battery and have the gunners 
alternate in shooting from it. Nevertheless 
good bags are often made from a sneak- 
boat. 

Another form of free and open water- 
fowl shooting is found along the great 
tidal flats and deltas. There are count- 
less shallow bays and sounds along the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts where 
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the least attention to it, or actually shy 
off. At any rate, the novice who will stop 
calling when birds come closer than 200 
yards will profit by so doing. This applies 
particularly to alleged imitations of a 
hen mallard’s squawk. The low feed call 
or gabble, even if not properly done, is 
not so likely to turn birds away. 

Of the half dozen or so real artists I 
have known, not one closely imitated a 
mallard’s or call duck’s notes, while a 
number of very successful market hunters 
used nothing but the gabble. Others mere- 
ly boomed a hollow-toned “ho, ho, ho, ho” 
to attract the attention and arouse the 
curiosity of ducks. Some human voices 
do exercise a strange mesmeric influence 
over fowl. Other hunters who attempt to 
call in an identical manner lack the pe- 
culiar vocal tones so attractive to birds, 
and their efforts fall flat. It is also appar- 
ent that the tones of some call ducks are 
far more enticing than those of others, 
and that volume and persistent calling are 
not what count. 


ATE in the season big, full-plumaged 
| 4 bull sprig often respond to a melodi- 
ous whistle. The most capable imitators do 


| not use artificial calls, but a police whistle 


with cork ball makes a very passable one 
and gives the desired rolling call. The 
I ever saw was. made of 
vulcanized rubber with removable side 
plates. The cork ball could be removed 
so that 
it would not clog. This kind of whistle 
has an excellent tone which can be varied, 
so that it will appear that a number of 
birds are calling. This is done by crook- 
ing the index finger at various heights 
directly over the opening at the top. The 
whistle is most effective when birds circle 
at a considerable height and as they swing 
away from the decoys. 

Canvasbacks have a distinctive call, 
guttural croak or grunt to which their 
kind respond readily. It is best imitated 
the human voice and fairly well 
with a duck call in which the reed has 
been adjusted for the lowest note possible. 
The hand is cupped over the end of the 
call to produce a_ rolling, resonant 
“brur-r-rt, brur-r-rt” or a more raspy 
“cror-r-rk, cror-r-rk.” 

Goose calling is an art in itself. Forty 
and even thirty years ago there remained 
few professional goose 
callers who had the Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin lashed to the mast when it came to 
seduction. One fellow in particular pos- 
sessed weird ability. He frequently called 
geese from a great distance into the wind- 
swept village and made them circle low 
time and again over the depot and store 
for the edification of visiting sportsmen 
and hangers-on. 

Some professional callers did not at- 
tempt to imitate the natural calls of geese, 
but improvised notes of their own. With 
these peculiar calls and the aid of a few 
dead geese stuck up on supports, it was 


| not extraordinary for these men to kill 


one hundred geese a day to a gun. I do 
not recall that any of them ever used a 
metal or other manufactured goose call. 
While I do not believe that waterfowl 
ordinarily exercise the power of scent 
to an appreciable extent, I feel certain 


| that there are occasions when it wields 


an influence in relation to the gunner. It 
is reasonable to assume that constant con- 
tact with man has tended to develop this 
usually latent sense in the black duck in 
particular, but some statements in this 
connection must be taken with a grain 
of salt. For instance, it would be a physi- 
cal impossibility for one of these birds 
infallibly to detect human aroma, or what- 


ever it is, when flying up-wind, on ae. 
count of the variation in air currents 
Thus the scent might be carried above 
below or to the side of the fowl. Never. 
theless, if it circled warily around q 
blind, it might strike scent somewhere 
along its orbit. But if humidity prevented 
the odor from rising, the duck could not 
possibly smell the shooter. 

In hunting mountain goats and grizzlies 
in the great fiord region of the North. 
west Coast primary considerations with 
us were the direction and fluctuations of 
air currents, which varied not only with 
prevailing winds but with the time of 
day. Also, in hunting deer in our coastal 
areas, where fogs are prevalent, it js 
amazing to note the endless influences 
which attract or divert these rolling 
banks of mist. Every experienced dog 
handler knows that although a dog may 
be working directly up-wind, there are 
occasions when the scent of a distant 
bevy is drawn to the side or overhead by 
a vagrant current of air and the birds 
are located only after a close approach, 
if at all. In field-trial competition, how- 
ever, it is usually taken for granted that 
the dog is at fault if he does not inf: allibly 
locate birds up-wind. 

If the gun dog, with unusually strong 
scenting powers, often fails to locate 
game, it is reasonable to assume that 
waterfowl, which depend mainly on keen 
sight and hearing for safety, can make 
little practical use of dormant olfactory 
nerves. However, I know from personal 
experience that ducks which are re- 
cuperating from wounds, and meanwhile 
have exercised every faculty in a fight 
for existence, can and do use their powers 
of scent in avoiding natural enemies. Still, 
if the shooter exercises all other precau- 
tions, he can safely go about his duck 
hunting and disregard the possibility of 
halitosis or other odors being offensive 
to waterfowl. 

THE Enp 


THE LAST STAND OF THE 
MICHIGAN GRAYLING 
(Continued from page 


33) 
like those of the original grayling streams 
as could be found. 

If the attempt succeeds, the grayling 
will be kept until spawn can be taken 
from them. From this spawn an attempt 
will be made to rear a breeding stock of 
this waning species. If the present experi- 
ment fails, however, it is not likely that 
another attempt will be made to save the 
Michigan grayling from extinction, both 
because of the results of former trials 
and because the wild grayling in the Otter 
are so badly depleted that it probably will 
be impossible to obtain a breeding stock 
in a few more years. 

There were four of us in the party 
that visited the Otter on this last grayling 
expedition. A. B. Cook, field superinten- 
dent of the Fisheries Division of the Con- 
servation Department, was in charge. 
With him were Stanley Schust, overseer 
of the state hatchery at Thompson, and 
Clarence Johnson of Iron River. I went 
along to record with pen and camera the 
capture of whatever grayling might be 
taken. 

Of the four, only Schust had he id any 
previous experience with these fish in the 
Otter. He had been a member of the two 
former expeditions, in 1924 and 1925, 
when fair numbers of grayling were taken 
with seines. 

We struck the Otter at a point north 
and west of Baraga, on the Keweenaw 
peninsula, and made our headquarters in 
an old fishing club on the bank of the 
river, the same club used by the two pre- 
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= rayling expeditions. Here the Otter 
a omeeanaly deep river, about thirty 
feet in width, with a fairly fast current. 
It flows through a wide valley, partially 
timbered and partially cultivated by Fin- 
nish settlers. High ridges flank either side. 
The stream is wadeable except for deep 
pools and holes, where a fisherman must 
take to the bank, but the fast current 
makes wading difficult in many places. 

As far as we could learn from reports 
in the Otter valley, and judging from old 
records and from the experience of the 
previous expeditions, the grayling have 
been confined for many years to a section 
of the river about four miles long, above 
and below the mouth of Bear Creek, a 
small spring tributary. Below and above 
that four-mile reach the fish apparently 
never were plentiful and are not found 
at all at the present time. Just why they 
are confined to that one section of the 
stream no one knows. Apparently some 
factor of food or water, or both, is suited 
to their needs, and so they linger on, a 
dwindling remnant of their kind, found 
today in no other waters on the face of 
the earth. 


WE put our seine into the Otter in 

front of the old fishing club, at a 
point not more than a mile downstream 
from Bear Creek. The swift current of the 
river made it impossible for the four of 
us to haul the net upstream through the 
pools. We decided that the best way of 
using it was to set it at the foot of a pool 
or ripple, leaving two men with it while 
the remaining two went to the head of 
the pool and drove the fish down toward 
the seine. 

The first few hauls yielded nothing, 
and we decided that the Otter was singu- 
larly barren of fish life of all kinds, to 
say nothing of grayling. Then we made 
a drive through a deeper pool and lifted 
two or three small suckers in the net. 

Schust shook his head dubiously. “A 
haul through that same pool six years 
ago would have meant at least one or two 
grayling,” he declared. “We took suckers 
by the score and a grayling or two every 
time we lifted in places like that.” 

Before we had finished our work we 
found evidence aplenty that the grayling 
are not so abundant in the Otter now as 
they were in 1925, when in ten days the 
state expedition took 130 fish. 

A littie later we brought up a small 
rainbow trout in the seine—the Otter has 
both rainbows and brooks—and our hopes 
began to flicker. Then we made a drive 
through a shallow riffle, and something 
silvery flashed in the dripping net as we 
lifted it from the water. There was a 
minute of tense silence while we worked 
the fish with infinite care toward the mid- 
dle of the net and raised the meshes high 
enough that we might inspect our catch. 


S the fish, some seven or eight inches 

in length, turned in the seine its sides 

flashed silvery again, and it showed a 

long pennant-like dorsal fin, the mark 

of the “flower of fishes.” We had taken 
our first grayling! 

That was the first live Michigan gray- 
ling I had ever seen. I do not know how 
the others felt at that instant when we 
recognized our catch, but to me. it was 
much like standing in the presence of a 
live passenger pigeon. Here was a fish 
that had thronged the Michigan rivers in 
the days when the pigeons darkened the 
skies, a fish that had all but followed the 
pigeon into oblivion, a fish that we could 
find now in no other known waters in the 
world save in this rushing little wilderness 
river in which we were standing thigh- 
deep ! 

Cook snapped me out of my reverie. 


“Quick!” he shouted. “Get the big pail!” 

I went rushing back downstream, the 
way we had come, for the specially in- 
sulated minnow bucket in which we hoped 
to transport our precious catch of gray- 
ling back in safety to their new home at 
the Weesh-Ko-Wong hatchery. It was an 
intensely hot day for September, and the 
sweat ran in streams down my body as I 
stumbled and raced along the bank in my 
waders, but I was unaware of either heat 
or sweat until I was back with the min- 
now pail and we had lifted our first gray- 
ling gently in a smaller pail and dropped 
him safely into the insulated bucket. 

Try as we would, we took no more fish 
that afterfoon. We seined riffle after 
riffle and beat hole after hole, working 
upstream from our starting point and then 
below it—all to no avail. 

About sundown Schust stepped into a 
deep hole over his wader tops, tried to 
save himself, tripped over a submerged 
log and went sprawling into the chill wa- 
ter. Our hopes for taking more grayling 
were pretty low by that time, and we 
decided to give up, get back to camp and 
give him a chance to dry his clothing. 

Just then we heard voices around the 
first upstream bend, and a minute later a 
group of Finnish farm lads came plung- 
ing down the bank, stripped for an evening 
dip in the cold river, their tanned bodies 
gleaming like new bronze against the 
dark, forest-shaded water. I shall never 
think of the Michigan grayling again 
without remembering that September eve- 
ning, the failing light in the forest, and 
the lean brown bodies of those Finnish 
farm boys. 

We could use someone stripped for ac- 
tion in that fashion, we decided, in just 
such pools and holes as Schust had fallen 
into; so we called the group down to us 
and explained the purpose of our work. 
Sure, they would help us. They’d like the 
fun, but we were not seining the best sec- 
tion of the river. Grayling were most 
plentiful, they declared, in the reach just 


below the mouth of Bear Creek, a mile | 


or so upstream. 


HEY tumbled back into their clothes, 

and we drove in our cars to the loca- 
tion they proposed. Dusk was heavy by the 
time we plunged into the river again, this 
time with eight of the boys doing duty 
as drivers. Time after time they came 
splashing down through long riffles, actu- 
ally diving into deep holes, kicking and 
jumping to send the entire fish population 
of the river ahead of them, and time after 
time we lifted the net with a fair catch 
of suckers, johnny darters and small trout 
—hbut never a grayling did we take. 

When it grew so dark that we could no 
longer identify the catch in the seine, we 
gave up. We cached our equipment on the 
bank of the river and engaged five of the 
boys to come back and help us again the 
next morning. Before we went back to 
our cars Johnson and I stripped for a 
brief plunge in the river, and for the first 
time I realized just how hardy those 
Finnish boys were to endure an hour or 
more in that water. The Otter is cold, 
even for a northern Michigan trout 
stream. 

Our helpers the next morning were 
Raymond and William Aho, Charlie and 
William Jurmo and Edward Kriiku. They 
were born in the Otter valley, and from 
them we learned a number of interesting 
things concerning the history of the gray- 
ling in the stream. 

For many years past the Otter had been 
closed to trout fishing by order of the 
Michigan Conservation Department as a 
means of conserving the grayling stock. 
In the spring of 1931, however, the order 
was not renewed, and the river was thus 
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| thrown open to fishing. From the stories 
| told by the boys, this action appears to 
have sounded the death knell of the re- 
maining grayling. 
Little poaching was done and few or no 
grayling were taken as long as the stream 
| was closed, we were told. Throughout the 
| following summer, however, it was al- 
most impossible to flyfish around Bear 
| Creek without hooking grayling, and in- 
evitably many were kept by the fishermen. 
The boys were united in declaring that if 
the grayling are to be saved from exter- 
mination in the Otter in the near future 
the four-mile reach of the stream that 
boasts their presence must be kept closed 
to all fishing. 

We worked hard the second day, seining 
both above and below the mouth of Bear 
Creek, and found grayling few and far 
between. The Finnish boys expressed the 
belief that the fish had been more plenti- 
| ful during the earlier summer, and sug- 

gested that they might have gone either 
upstream or downstream to new haunts 
for the fall and winter. 

Little or nothing is known of the winter 
habits of these fish, and whether this the- 
ory of a fall movement is correct no one 
can say. Unless it is, the Michigan gray- 
ling are dangerously near to extinction. 

From the Otter we moved our total 
catch of five fish to the state hatchery at 
Marquette and from there took them to 
the Thompson hatchery near Manistique. 
Then came the part of the trip we dread- 
ed, the journey of eight hours or more 
across Lake Michigan and to the Wil- 

| liamsburg hatchery, where they were to 
| be released. 

We liberated our five fish in their new 

home after having gradually accustomed 
them to the water temperature by adding 
small qui intities of stream water to the 
| bucket in which we had transported them. 

They darted away to natural hiding 
| places under logs and snags, flashing like 
living silver arrows, and were lost to 

sight. On those five fish in that little wild 
stream hangs, beyond doubt, the future 
of their kind. If they survive and reach 
breeding size, it is not impossible that the 
Michigan grayling may yet be restored 
to at least a remnant of its former haunts. 

If the experiment at Weesh-Ko-Wong 
fails, however, it is probable that the state 
will decide against taking further breed- 
ing stock for tests apparently doomed to 
failure, and in that case another illustrious 
name will soon be added to the growing 
list of wild life that man has wiped out. 


Since this article was written the Mich- 
|igan Conservation Department has again 
come actively into the battle to save this 
| historic f fish from extinction. The section 
of the Otter in which the grayling are 
found has again been closed to all fishing, 
thus affording complete protection to the 
fish remaining. 

Also, a combined trout-rearing station 
and experimental grayling hatchery has 
been built on the Otter, at the mouth of 
Bear Creek, in a final effort to prevent 

| the extermination of the grayling. The 
| plan for this station was born on the trip 
with which this article deals. Mr. Cook 
laid the plan before the conservation com- 
| mission, and despite the strictest economy, 
made necessary the last year or so by a 
| shortage of funds, $7,500 was appropriated 
| for the work. : 
The station was completed and put into 
| operation last spring. It will be used 
primarily to rear fingerling trout for 
| planting in the streams of that district. 
| One pond, however, will be set aside for 
experimental work with the grayling. A 
full-time caretaker has been placed in 
| charge of the station. In addition to his 





other duties, he patrols the stream and 
prevents poaching in the grayling reaches, 

As yet no grayling have been placed in 
the pond. The station went into operation 
last spring, after the spawning season of 
these fish. Since no spawn could be ob- 
tained until next spring, those in charge 
of the work decided it would be better 
to leave the fish in their wild haunts in the 
river until fall, to avoid the risk of heavy 
loss that might be incurred if they were 
moved during the hot weather of summer. 

Sometime this fall an attempt will be 
made to take from the Otter a breeding 
stock of grayling for the new station. If 
this succeeds, the Conservation Depart- 
ment will attempt to obtain from these 
fish next spring a supply of spawn with 
which to begin its task of bringing back 
the grayling. 

The experiment at Weesh-Ko-Wong 
will also be continued, and it is hoped 
that a larger breeding stock can gradually 
be obtained. The success of both ventures 
depends on the number of wild grayling 
still alive in the Otter, but the Michigan 
Conservation Department has determined 
to leave no stone unturned in the effort to 
save from extinction the fish that once 
was the state’s chief claim to fame among 
anglers. 

WHEN SUDDENLY 
(Continued from page 25) 
where the fish was. Only the rapidly de- 
creasing spool of line indicated how far 
he was going. Jess worked the boat slowly 
over to where he thought the fish might 
be. Line had to be recovered quickly, 
otherwise the reel would be stripped. 

My husband tried reeling again and 
found he could gain some line. It was 
hard work, for the fish was down deep. 
But the angler was skillful and very 
strong, and he began pumping as hard as 
the tackle would allow. Up and down 
went the rod in beautifully rhythmic cres- 
cents. Sometimes the fish would fight so 
furiously that it was necessary to let him 
go. Other times the angler gained on the 
fish. It was nip and tuck between the 
rushes of the fish and the piling up of 
line on the reel—back-breaking work for 
the angler. He had had the fish on for 
over ane hour when he saw the 50-yard 
marker on his line. 

“Great!” I said. “A little more pump- 
ing, and you'll have him to the boat.” 

But the fish thought otherwise. He 
made a run, close to the surface this time, 
and began to jump again—twisting, 
threshing and beating the water with his 
sword in great splashes of white foam. 
We were close enough now to get a good 
view of him. The sword was at least two 
feet long, the head and upper part of his 
body thick and bulky. 

“He'll go at least four hundred pounds, 
[ think,” Jess said. “He'll break all light- 
tackle records.” ; 

“If I land him,” my husband added, his 
mouth set in a tight line. 

He knew he was in for the toughest 
fight he had ever had. So many things 
could happen. A 5!4-ounce’ rod and a 9- 
thread line seemed puny weapons against 
a 400-pound swordfish. But if grit and 
the determination to stick it out would 
count, he would land the fish. 

For three hours the struggle went on. 
Neither man nor fish seemed to be weak- 
ening. Four or five times the red marker 
crawled into the guides, only to be jerked 
out again as the fish made short, persistent 
rushes to the bottom. It got to be humor- 
ous the way the 50-yard marker was the 
signal for another run, as though the fish 
saw the boat and wanted to get away 
from it. He wasn’t jumping much now, 
just sounding steadily. When he stopped 
to rest, my husband reeled. When the fish 
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made his spasmodic runs, my husband 
rested. 

At a quarter past three the jinx of the 
red marker seemed to be overcome. I held 
my breath in excitement as foot after foot 
of line followed the marker. The double 


line was now starting through. I leaned 
away over the boat. At first, all I could 
see was an iridescent gleam. As the 


reeled-in line brought him closer I could 
see his whole body—silver striped with 
purple. 

The lookout boy made fast the gaff 
rope and placed the long gaff where Jess 
could reach it quickly. I was ordered be- 
low as the wire leader was swung into 
Jess’ hands. But I could watch from the 
cabin. Jess tried to turn the fish toward 
the boat so as to gaff him, but he jerked 
away with such force that he almost 
pulled Jess into the water after him. 


E'S not ready to gaff yet,” said my 
‘H husband as the fish tore off yard 
after yard of line. “He’s as fresh as he was 
when he started. I don’t believe he even 
knows he’s hooked.” 

The fish had been close enough for us 
to see that the hook was probably in the 
bony part of his mouth where it didn’t 
hurt. And he was close enough to give us 
a more accurate idea of his length and 
weight. As he lay beside the boat he 
spanned more than half of it, which made 
him over fifteen feet long. The thickness 
of his head and body over that length 
indicated a weight of at least 500 pounds. 
Maybe a little less—possibly a good deal 
more. It was a thrilling and terrifying 
thought. 

“Getting tired?” Jess asked as the fish 
continued taking out all the hard-earned 
gain of the last hour. 

“Sure,” answered my husband, “but I’m 
good for several more hours. I only hope 
the tackle will hold out.” 

For the next hour the fish quietly re- 
sisted all efforts to move him. By running 
the boat up on him, line was recovered. 
But we had to go to him. He couldn't be 
moved toward us—not without putting 
too great a strain on the line. 

It was now half past four. The fight had 
been on for four hours and ten minutes. 
\nd the fish seemed as fresh as when he 
started. Nobody was talking any longer. 
Each one of us was wondering how it 
would end, hoping for the best and fear- 
ing the worst. 

I stole a look at my husband's face. It 
was beginning to show white under the 
tan. I was afraid for him. He had been 
on his feet through the whole fight, with 
the butt of the rod pressed against his 
stomach—a terrible strain. He had had 
no lunch, just an occasional drink of 
water. I longed to tell him to stop—I was 
afraid he might be overstraining his mus- 
cles. But, familiar with the psychology of 
true anglers, I knew that he would die 
rather than let a fish defeat him before 
he had given every ounce of his strength. 
So I remained crouched back in a corner 
of the cockpit, out of the way but able to 
see everything that went on. 

At five o'clock he again managed to 
reach the double line. A little more effort, 
and he was able to swing the leader into 
Jess’ hands. Jess is a powerfully built 
man and not afraid of any fish in the 
world. Once more he tried to turn the fish 
close enough to gaff him. And once more 
the fish refused to be turned. He was still 
right side up—a sign that he was neither 
tired nor ready to give up the fight. 

Jess braced his knees against the gun- 
wale. “I think I can turn him, but I'll have 
to use all my strength. It might pull out 
the hook. What do you say? 

“Let him go,” answered my husband. 
“He's too green to gaff. I'll fight him 
awhile longer.” 
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I felt a sharp constriction in my heart 
as Jess let go the leader and the fish ran 
off. Somehow I had a premonition that if 
he wasn’t gaffed now he never would be. 
My body was shaking so that I had to 
hold on to the boat to steady myself. But 
I never said a word. 

For the next hour my husband re- 
doubled his efforts. And I worked with 
him, I found myself leaning forward as 
he bent down and raising my shoulders 
and arms as he lifted the fish. The rod 
was bent away over now. Once more the 
fish surfaced and jumped. 
seemed lively and far from beaten. 

At ten minutes past six—exactly five 
hours and fifty minutes from the striking 
time—the fish once more suffered the boat 
to come close to him. I held my breath in 
nervous fear when I saw the double line 


disappear and the swivel come close to | 


the tip, as my husband lifted harder than 
he had yet. 

“This time I'll take a chance,” 
reaching for the leader. 

Snap went the rod. It had stood up so 


Jess said, 


long, and at the last moment it cracked. | 


The fight was over. 

Perhaps my husband, in his anxiety to 
finish the fight, 
pressure. Perhaps the fish got tired of the 
game and gave an extra hard tug. My 
husband's hands were blistered, his back 
and arms ached, his whole body was weary. 
3ut the fish swam away, apparently as 
lively as when he had first appeared. 

Almost six hours of steady fight! The 
wind had freshened considerably, and the 
sea was heavy. We were about twenty-five 
miles out—fifteen miles farther than we 
were when the fish struck. Silently we 
headed for home. No one had the heart 
nor the energy to talk. As we neared the 
pier my husband broke the silence. “Well, 
I'd rather have had that fight and lost 
the fish than not to have had the experi- 
ence.” 

“Better luck next time,” said Jess hope- 
fully. “You certainly put up the prettiest 
light-tackle fight I ever saw.’ 

“And the better man won,” my husband 
answered with a whimsical smile. “That 
fish is as good as he ever was. Whereas 
I~” 

Well, it took a hot bath, a thick steak 
and twelve hours’ sleep to make the man 
as good as he ever was. 


IN CONTEMPT 
(Continued from page 38) 


The Judge’s submissive mood was 
strange and new to Prouty, who gazed at 
his friend curiously for a moment. Pete 
felt a sharp disappointment in the meek 
conduct of this ally who seemed to be 
yielding the field without a struggle. 
Dusham, however, was exultant. 

o 

“Now,” continued the Judge, “let's all 
lend a hand and help Mr. Dusham load 
his buck into his wagon. You still state 
that it’s your buck, Mr. Dusham?” 

“You're danged right, I do!” asserted 
the other. 


The deer was quickly dressed, dragged | 


to the road, and loaded into Dusham’s 
wagon. The owner of the ramshackle 
equipage, who had evidently been plying 
along the road when his attention was 
drawn to the wounded buck, climbed to 
the seat and set off toward Four Ponds, 
while the Judge, Prouty and the crest- 
fallen Peter trudged along in the rear. 
Justice Hardee, they found, was at 
home, but he delayed opening his court 
until he could don a high stiff collar, a 
black tie and a long-tailed ancient coat 
of the same somber judicial hue. Thus 
attired as befitted the high, impersonal 
service of a priest of justice, he greeted 
the other judge with professional courtesy 
and, perching his aged diminutive person 


Certainly he | 


had exerted too much | 
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behind the best-room table, demanded the 
compiaint of the injured Dusham. While 
the plaintiff recited his tale the little jus- 
tice listened attentively, and his bright 
eyes, keen as those of a jay, never left 
the speaker’s soiled and sullen face. 

“Did you, Prouty, strike the plaintiff?” 

“I did, your honor,” responded Prouty. 

“Then I fine you four dollars for dis- 
turbing the peace,” the little arbiter an- 
nounced calmly. 

Prouty counted four dingy bills from a 
meager roll and laid them on the table. 
Dusham grinned sourly. 

“Tain’t as much as I believe the cuss 
oughter git,” said he, heading for the 
door. “Twouldn’t do no harm to jail him 
—goin’ round assaultin’ peaceful citizens.” 

“Silence!” roared the justice. “Come 
back into court! Did you wish to question 
the witness about the ownership of that 
deer, Judge?” 

“If it please the court, I would so like 
to do,” replied the other. 

“It’s my deer!” protested Dusham un- 
easily. 

“Did you shoot it?” 

“No, I didn’t, but I finished it with my 
knife an’ reduced the critter to my pos- 
session in accordance with the law. Law 
Says so.” 

“Did you shoot the deer?” 
the Judge, addressing Narramore. 

“Yes, sir; I did. Fair an’ square. I 
jumped him an’ nailed him on the run, 
but he run quite a piece ’fore he went 
down, an’ this man run up an’ cut his 
throat an’ claimed him.” 

“Did this take place on your property, 
Dusham ?” 

“No, I don’t own no land up there,” 
was the sullen answer. 

“Then,” said the Judge softly, “we'd 
like to see your hunting license.” 

“Why, I ain't got none,” stammered 
the man. “I don’t neither hunt nor fish. I 
ain't no time to fritter away on sech 
triflin’ matters an’ no respect for them 
that does,” he added reprovingly. 

At this declaration the bright-eyed jus- 
tice started in his chair as if he had dis- 
covered a treacherous splinter in its worn 
seat and forthwith, and without apologies, 
claimed the witness. 

“Til have you know,” he informed 
Dusham, “that there’s nothing trifling 
about trout fishing, sir. It’s a pastime 
worthy of the most profound considera- 
tion—an artful recreation requiring a qual- 
ity of intellect and a graciousness of spirit 
and bearing of which you are utterly in- 
capable, sir! Now, I find you in posses- 
sion of a carcass of a deer killed on other 
than your own property and without a 
license, as required by law. I therefore 
fine you $100 and costs of—let me see— 
$4. The deer I declare to be confiscated, 
and it shall be sold in accordance with 
the statutes.” 


inquired 





HE dismayed Dusham made his set- 
tlement in sullen silence and turned 
again to depart, but the little justice had 
still a further admonition for the rascal. 
“T’ve heard of you and your tricks 
around this neighborhood. Meaner than a 
mink. I warn you not to come before me 
again—and not to talk too much about 
the foolishness of fishing, either!” 

And with that Dusham was finally per- 
mitted to escape. 

“Now, sonny,” the justice turned to 
Pete, “if you can scare up 50 cents to 
buy that buck from the state, he’s yours.’ 

“If he can’t, I can,” Prouty volunteered, 
fishing the required coin from his pocket 
and passing it over. “Pete, you fetch me 
down a sack of walnuts sometime befure 
Christmas, and we'll call it all square.” 

Later in the day the Judge and Prouty 
backed their car out into the road and 
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drove homeward through the gathering 
dusk. 

“Judge,” said his friend, 
swer me a question?” 

“Let her fly, Bill.” 

“Was that little justice the feller you 
told me about—the trout fisherman?” 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

Bill considered this information for a 
space. Then: “Judge, lemme have one 
more. What was the statute he fined that 
danged scoundrel under?” 

“Oh, there is a Section 6337, General 
Laws of Vermont—no doubt about that— 
but, confidentially, Bill, I believe Dusham 
was punished for being in contempt.” 

“Contempt o’ court, you mean?” 

“No,” responded the jurist with a 
twinkle, “contempt of trout fishing !” 


THE NAMELESS PUP 
(Continued from page 11) 


lapses became less frequent, of shorter 
duration. Tom’s talk seemed faster, strong- 
er. Ben’s responses had a stubborn quality 
of tone. Then they were both talking at 
once, and Tom’s voice rose sharply. 

“String ... Give hima chance! ... D— 
old idiot! . .. Just a simple numbskull! 

. Could I get out just one hour, ’d—” 

By then the nurse’s rubber soles were 
drumming on the stairs. She burst in on 
them, forced Tom back into bed—he had 
swung his bare feet to the floor—and 
shooed the abashed Ben from the room. 
For an hour she stood at the bedside, 
awaiting the expected effect of the sedative 
she had administered. Ben was just put- 
ting the cat out when she came down to 
the kitchen again. “It's serious, now,” she 
explained. “A man in his condition can’t 
be stirred up like that without a bad re- 
action. I’m going in to town tomorrow 
and talk over long distance to the doctor. 
That is my duty.” 

In the morning Tom was peculiarly 
meek before her determination. He prom- 
ised that he would not even ask to go out. 
It was a gloomy day, anyhow, cold and 
damp. 

Ben gave the nurse his word that he 
would be within calling distance if his 
wife should need any help with Tom, and 
he was. The potato patch was within call- 
ing distance, right enough; but when Mrs. 
Bunn called, either her voice did not car- 
ry, or Ben was too intent on his task or 
thoughts to give it heed. He straightened 
with surprise when she came hurrying 
across the field, so out of breath that she 
could only gasp, “Look!’ 

Ben stared off toward the pasture where 
she pointed. He saw the gaunt figure of 
Tom Copley moving uncertainly among 
the stumps and caught a flash of white as 
the pup ranged and started at a run. 

“He cut my clothes-line!” his wife 


“will you an- 


called. 

“Tom!” Ben gulped. “Whoa, Tom!” 
Tom!” 

But Tom Copley would not “whoa.” 


Drawing near, Ben saw that indeed the 
pup was ranging on a long section of 
clothes-line. He dropped to a walk as the 
setter commenced to make game and could 
hear Copley’s voice gasping admonitions 
of caution. The dog slowed, came to a 
stand, then started on. With a stout jerk, 
Tom halted him. “Steady!” he said as 
Ben came close. “Whoa!”—going down 
the line hand over hand. “That’s it!” He 
touched the tail, stroked the back, fondled 
the ears. “Good dog!” He gave slack. The 
dog held, and a shining smile broke over 
the man’s countenance. He drew a deep 
breath and shook his head. 

Well he might! Style was there: head 
up, tail up, feet well gathered. Enthusiasm 
was there: in the vibrating of the tail 
tip, in the tremors along the spine. Cer- 







tainty was there: in the immobility even 
of eyelids. It was noble, beautiful! A dog 
was down—like a rock—and sure of him- 
self, sure of what was wanted, as well! 

Ben Bunn cleared his throat. 

“Oh!” grunted Tom testily. “You, eh? 
Step in there now and flush that bird!” 

Ben did so, gnawing at his mustache. 
As the partridge roared out Copley cried, 
“Drop!” and went into ecstasies over the 
pup. “Good dog! Good pup! That’s the 
stuff! Stop right there! That’s the way to 
hold ’em! Good boy! Good fellow !’ 

He panted through open lips; his strok- 
ing hand was unsteady. “See?”—accus- 
ingly. “See what right handling will do? 
Two or three times like that, and he'll 
have it learned! After that—” 

“Two or three times for you, and you'll 
be a goner!” declared Ben. 

Tom’s face fell. He placed a hand over 
his heart. “I suppose,” he murmured 
gloomily. “I suppose so.” He staggered a 
bit and looked up at the ridge. More color 
had come to maple and birch; the hillside 
was ablaze with autumnal glory. “But it 
would be good to live, Ben. Good to have 
strength to keep after this pup. Make a 
dog of him ... And drop just one bird 
over ...a stanch stand. Could I ever do 
that again . . . I'd die happy.” 

“Come on,” said Ben very gravely, and 
together they went slowly and silently 
toward the lane. 

It was one more item to fret the nurse. 

3ut the doctor is coming tomorrow,” 
she said when told of her patient’s trans- 
gression. “I told him I didn’t want the 
responsibility.” 

The physician arrived about noon, a 
competent, assured man. He was with 
Tom over an hour. Ben, sitting in the 
kitchen, intermittently smoked and cocked 
his head to the sounds from above. Finally 
the doctor came down, his brow oddly 
clouded. 

“Well?” prompted Ben. 

The other scratched his chin. “One of 
those things,” he said. “When I last saw 
him, I wouldn’t have given him twenty- 
four hours here. Now—why, he has a 
chance of being as good as new. Queer, 





‘THERE is one dog of dogs in 
the mind of every man who 
has ever owned a bird dog. 
“NELLIE—A FIRST LOVE,” 
by Thomas H. Gilliam, Jr., is a 
splendid story of such a dog. 
Watch for it in December. 











the way those tough old human machines 
can pick themselves up without any out- 
side help.” 

“How’s that ?”—sharply. 

“Sometimes a system will rebuild itself 
when medical science has shot its bolt.” 
He tapped a cigarette on his thumb. “Say, 
that’s a pretty dog!” He stooped and ex- 
tended a hand to the pup, sprawled before 
the range. “Come here, boy! What’s his 
name?” 

Ben’s eyes crinkled. 

The other looked puzzled. 
dog’s name.” 

“Doctor. That’s it. Him. Doctor.” 

The physician smiled. “Honor of some- 
body ?” 

“Nope,” said Ben, rapping out his pipe. 
“By his own right, might say.” 

Ma Bunn appeared just then to cook a 
meal for the doctor. Ben slipped out into 
the woodshed. His old hunting coat, game 
pocket still bulging, hung on a nail. He 
reached into its depths and drew out a 
hank of light rope with a harness snap 
attached to one end. It was new rope— 
never used, as bright as the day he had 
bought it at the village store, a fortnight 


“Doctor,” he said. 
“I mean, the 
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re TRIPLE-ACTION 


before. Carefully he tucked it out of sight 
on a high shelf. : 

“Tt would never do,” Ben remarked, “to 
let him know I was all set to use it.” 

He stood in the doorway, staring at the 
mist-shrouded hills. A slow, happy smile 
gathered in his eyes and spread down to 
twitch at the scraggly mustache. He 
reached for his pipe again and chuckled 
gently. “ 
“Tdiot, he called me,” he muttered. And 
numbskull. Then I knew he was on his 
way, the blasted old devil—God bless 
him!” 

TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


of his own, and in spite of my efforts he’d 
go under the boat whenever he felt like 
it. But luck was decidedly with me. Twice 
I pulled him alongside. He would lie on 
his side as though the fight were over. 
30th times the net was in the opposite end 
of the boat; and when it was_ finally 
dipped toward him, away he’d go again. 
I could almost hear him snort when he'd 
go into another frenzy of action. 
~ “My arms ached before I pulled him in 
the final time. He was too large for our 
net, and I had to get both hands under 
him when I lifted his 3334 inches of 
iridescent beauty into the boat.” 

The second-prize winner was caught by 
F. J. Wakelin. It weighed 15 pounds 3 
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ounces—an ounce less than the first-prize | 


winner—and measured 3614 inches in 
length and 1634 inches in girth. The 
Capilano River of British Columbia pro- 
duced this fine fish on July 22, 1932. It 
was caught on a Royal Coachman fly. 
Says Mr. Wakelin: 

“After making two or three casts, I 
hooked a fish. He came out of the water 
in a beautiful jump, shook himself and 
threw the hook. This was discouraging, 
but it happens a lot when fishing for those 
hard-fighting steelhead. 

“On my second cast, after losing the 
first fish, I noticed my line cutting through 





the water, headed upstream. I tightened | 


up, and sure enough I was fast to what 
was apparently a fine fish. I looked at my 
watch. It was 12:20 P. M. 

“At one o’clock I still had him on—and 


in the same pool. He didn’t seem to be | 


tiring a bit, although my arm and wrist 
were getting pretty sore. At that particu- 
lar moment he decided to go downstream, 
over the rapids. I followed, of course. 
Over half my backing was out, and I had 
120 yards of line on my reel. 

“Then he sulked for a while under a 
tock. Downstream he went again. This 
time he fouled me around a branch. I man- 
aged to free the line, and the fish went 
down to the next pool, a distance of about 
five hundred yards. It was now 1:20 P. M. 

“Another ten minutes, and I had him 
beached. The first thing I thought of was 
the Field & Stream Prize Fishing Con- 
test. Perhaps I’m not glad that I did!” 

Third prize went to Bert R. Harris for 
a fish weighing 14 pounds 2 ounces and 
measuring 34 inches in length and 18%4 
inches in girth. It was caught in Fern- 
bridge Pool on the Eel River of Cali- 
fornia, on November 27, 1932. Here, too, 
a Royal Coachman fly did the trick—this 
time a No. 6. 

Mr. P. Knowles took Fourth Prize with 
a steelhead weighing 13 pounds 12 ounces. 
This fish, which measured 34 inches in 
length and 17 inches in girth, was caught 
on July 27, 1932. It also came from the 
Capilano River and fell for a Royal 
Coachman—a No. 4/0. That is one of the 
largest hooks I have ever heard of being 
used for trout. It is rarely that a hook of 
that size is used even for the biggest 
Atlantic salmon. 
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GUN OIL 


CLEANS 
LUBRICATES 
PROTECTS 





Hunters, riflemen, trapshooters 
or skeet shooters—all of them 
like 3-in-One for its triple 
action. It not only lubricates 
the working parts of any gun 
perfectly, but also keeps them 
cleaner and prevents rust. 
Three fine oils are blended in 
3-in-One to make it do this 
triple job far better than any 
ordinary oil. In handy cans and 








Duck Calls 


My latest Fancy Model Glodo Type Duck Call 
(formerly sold for $12.50) has beautifully check- 
ered BAKELITE barrel that will not swell or 
change shape when wet. It will last a lifetime and 
is the greatest call ever made. Price, complete with 
4 metal reeds, and my new book ‘*Ducks—How 
to Call Them’’—all for $5.00. Price of book only, 
$1.25. . 

A new model Glodo Type Call of finest im- 
ported wood, just out this season complete with 
2 metal reeds and full instructions, $3.50. 

New Box Turkey Call guaranteed to make per- 
fect imitation of hen yelp, gobbler yelp and gob- 
ble, $5.00. 

Imported Amaranth Turkey Yelper, $3.50. 

Hand book *‘Hunting the Wild Turkey,’’ $1.50 

Finest hand made CROW CALL, an entirely new 
model which can be taken readily apart and tuned 
as easily as a Duck Call, $2.50. 

Phonograph Game Call record, has wild turkey 
calling on one side, duck calling on the other. A 
most practical device for learning to call ducks 
and wild turkeys, $2.50 (sent by express). 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


Reference Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Union 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





Turkey Calls, Crow Calls 












Save Vest 
| 
proof, too. Heavy olive drab cloth. Rust-proof 


bottles. Buy it anywhere, 
Every fall, water takes 
its toll of duck hunters. 
But not among those 
who wear a Duck Hunt- 
er’s Life-Save Vest. Fill- 
ed with Private Estates 
buttons. Made for either right- or left-hand 
shooters. Chest sizes 30 to 46 inches, $4.75; 
48 to 54 inches, $5.50. Two large side and 
cigarette pockets 50c extra. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply. Ship- 
ping charges prepaid. State whether for right 


Kapok, five times more 
or left. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 


You’re safe 
(4 buoyant than cork, this 
back. 


. 

with a Duck 
< at j vest, in case of accident, 
" j will sustain you in the 
water for many hours 
in spite of the weight 

THE ney PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 

e 


9 . 
Hunter’s Life- 
of shells, and heavy clothing. Cold- and wind- 
pt. 40, Greenfield, Ohio 











FOX 







STERLINGW ORTH 


DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOTGUNS 


12 - 16 . 20 GAUGE 





Sopepso 


T= owner of a Fox Sterlingworth 

Gun will enjoy its fine shooting 

qualities for a lifetime. The sim- 
licity and durability of the famous 

F ox mechanism and the precision 

used in every detail of manufacture 

are the reasons for such service. 

Fox Gun Division 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. R-1, Utica, N.Y. 
















said “it’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 


Send 3¢ stamp 
for Catalogue 











LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 
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x Yea, kk 1g she t but Lyman Sights / 


Agreed... 





by a great multitude of shooters 
—a Lyman sight is the finest 
available for any range. The rear 
aperture close to the eye lines up 


front sight and target automati- 

cally. They’re precision made, yet 
rugged. 

Insure the success of your hunt- 

7 ing trip whether a day or a week. 


Get the correct pair of Lyman 
front and rear sights for your gun. 


Lyman experts will be glad to 
advise. Write us make, model and 
caliber of your gun. There’s a Ly- 
man sight designed for practical- 
ly every make and model of gun. 


New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 21, 64 
Pages. Just out. Sent for 10 cents. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. 





Middlefield, Conn. 
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Hunting Shirt 


uv 


Wootricn Wooren MILs, | 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 
Kindly send your catalog immediately. 





Name 
Address 
Name of Dealer 


Wool- 


All-wool plaid shirts 
may be had in the 
following colors: Red 
and black, green and 
black, and black and 
white. See your dealer. 








HARLEY’S SHOOTING and 
Driving Mitten 


a 
Postpaid 
Free Will give plenty of warmth 
and comfort in severe weather. Heavy wool fleece lined 


and made of fine grain black leather, strong seams. This 
glove gives freedom of action to the trigger finger 
I 






Catalog 


Sizes 8 to 11 by half sizes. If desired, sent C. O. ). 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., tne. °#£342* 


rie, Pa. 
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HUNTERS of the SOUTH 


Words of Praise for our 
PERMANENT ARTISTIC LIFELIKE TAXIDERMY 
come from all parts of the country. 
Investigate the Art of the 
SOUTH’S RECOGNIZED TAXIDERMIST 
Let us send you a valuable Handbook on how to care for your tro- 
phies in the field and how to prepare for shipment. Also a definite 

price list. Write for your FREE copy. 
TAXIDERMY SHOP OF TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Tennessee 









ces" VEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. $ 00 


No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 





Bradford, Pa. 


Box F.S. t1, New Method Bidg. 
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Fifth in line is Harold Stuart, whose 
fish weighed 134 pounds and measured 
32 inches in length and 18% in girth. It 
was caught on November 8, 1932, at 
Fortuna, California, on the Eel River. 
This steelhead was unable to resist the 
lure of a No. 8 Golden Demon fly. 

The Wind River of Washington pro- 
duced the sixth-prize winner. This fish, 
which was caught by W. E. Dame on 
September 11, 1932, weighed 1234 pounds. 
Its length and girth measurements were, 
respectively, 33 and 133 inches. A yellow- 
bodied Gray Hackle, size No. 4, was used. 

Finally comes young Robert H. Kieck- 
hefer, aged 14 years, who was awarded 
the Special Boys’ and Girls’ Prize for 
catching a 6-pound 9-ounce rainbow in 
Cowan Lake, British Columbia. It mea- 
sured 2414 inches in length and 13% 
inches in girth and was taken on August 
13, 1932, on a No. 4 Fiery Brown fly— 
which, by the way, is one of the most 
popular patterns for Atlantic salmon. 


THE ANCIENT ANGLER 
(Continued from page 21) 


come up to Bill’s fly, took a squint at it, 
and darted way from there in some hurry. 

“Tate says, ‘Go on out there, boy, and 
grab yourself off a trout.’ But I shook my 
head, wantin’ Bill to do all the showin’, 
and he sure did! He kept on slammin’ out 
line, and I said, ‘You go out, Mr. Tate. 
They’re raisin’ some.’ ‘Not just now,’ said 
he. ‘I want to look on a little, and get onto 
the science of it.’ The innocent way the 
foxy guy said that made me sort of pity 
poor Bill, who kept on lobbin’ line. 

“Finally Bill changed logs, and Tate 
went out on the log that Bill had just left. 
While he was gettin’ out plenty of line by 
castin’ downstream a big trout rose out in 
the big rough water. At Tate’s second cast 
out there that big boy clamped on. Well, 
the fight was about like the one he had last 
evenin’ with Old Settler, and Bill came 
down and netted the fish. We was afraid 
that the old fellow would fall off the log 
if he tried to use the net—at least I was. 
The way Bill looked, I wasn’t so sure how 
he felt. Anyhow, the old man was all 
tuckered out after whippin’ that beauty— 
a three-pounder. 

“Bill changed logs again, and the trout 
kept risin’. Mr. Tate again tried to get me 
to fish a while, but I was well pleased to 
just look on. Three times we saw nice 
fish come up to Bill’s fly and splash water 
on it, then dart away. 

“Tate had been changin’ leaders, but I 
could see he was miffed at the way them 
trout were actin’ up. Finally he said, “Them 
dang trout ain’t treatin’ the boy right. 
First thing they know, I'll go out there 
and teach ’em some manners!’ Soon he 
did go out, and honest, boys, it’s the truth 
I'm tellin’ you! The very first cast he 
made to the channel he snagged another, 
not so husky as the three-pounder. Bill 
come up and netted it for him, then whis- 
pered to me: ‘Let’s go on downstream. 
This place is jinxed.’ As we started off 
Tate said, ‘Luck to you, boys. I'll hang 
around here. Mebby a good one will come 
along later in the evenin’’.” 

After Jim had finished, we had a good 
time at Bill’s expense, but he took it like 
a man. When the guying had subsided, 
Bill said: “If you jaspers are all through 
with your foolery, I'll ’fess up that the 
joke is on me. I’ve been listenin’ to you 
birds tellin’ how to do it for a year and 
lookin’ up to you, thinkin’ you knowed 
what you was talkin’ about ; but after what 
I’ve seen today, I know you're only a 
bunch of dubs at this fishing game. You 
should get the scientific of it from Mr. 
Clackamas Tate, and then you'll still need 
years of practice at fly casting.” 


Mr. Tate stayed with us about a week, 
and his amazing luck held. Every day it 
was the same story: eight to a dozen trout, 
and every day a big one, some days two, 
His luck or skill was the talk of the vil- 
lage, and the Eugene papers featured some 
of his kills. 

The stage stops at the store. On the 
morning Mr. Tate came down to go home, 
the ranger came over from his office and 
eng2ged him in conversation : 

“Good morning, Mr. Tate! Looks like 
you're leavin’ us! I’m speakin’ for all of 
us when I say we’re sorry. You’ve had big 
luck with the fish, and you’re welcome. 
Hope you'll come back!” 

“Thanks for those kind words! I was 
laid up all last winter and shouldn't be 
here now, but I just couldn’t stay away 
from the river any longer. All my life 
rivers have been close friends to me, and 
this old McKenzie is one of the closest. 
She’s a wonderful stream for the dry fly, 
and that’s been my fad for thirty years, 
Started usin’ them on Cheat River in West 
Virginia, then the Gunnison and Platte in 
Colorado, the Madison in Montana, the 
Big Wood in Idaho, and all these Oregon 
streams, windin’ up here. 

“The doctor wouldn't let me off for the 
openin’ of the trout season; but when 
May came along, with the wild flowers 
colorin’ the slopes and the dogwoods 
bloomin’ along the river, I couldn't stay 
away longer, and came regardless. I’ve got 
to go home now, but I'll be back.” 

With a grinding of brakes and a crunch- 
ing of gravel the stage came to a stop. 
While the driver was loading the duffle 
the old fellow climbed aboard, pausing on 
the step to say: “Good-by for a while! 
Don’t thin ’em out too much! It’s sport to 
take a few small eatin’ fish like we’ve been 
doin’ this past week ; but as for me, I have 
a hankerin’ to clamp onto that tackle 
smasher, Old Settler, once more. Yes, I'll 
be back!” 


TAPIRS ARE HARMLESS! 
(Continued from page 19) 


downward, the rifle exploding as I fell. 
In an avalanche of clay and gravel I 
struck bottom with a crash that drove 
every vestige of breath out of me. My 
headlight went out. 

I do not think I entirely lost conscious- 
ness, but for a time at least my impres- 
sions were pretty vague. However that 
may be, I simultaneously became aware 
of choking violently and a severe pain in 
my right leg. My face was pressed into 
loose dirt, and my mouth was full of it. 
As I turned my head, coughing the dirt 
out of my mouth, there came a_ vicious 
thud, followed by a series of violent jerks 
that sent flashes of pain through my whole 
body. After what seemed an eternity, the 
jerking stopped. 

There may have been a moon. At any 
rate, out of the corner of my one exposed 
eye I could distinguish the gleam of water, 
the loom of the high banks—against one 
cf which I apparently lay—and tree-tops 
against a starry sky. I began systematical- 
ly to take stock. My right leg would not 
move, and efforts in that direction were 
rewarded by severe pain. My left leg 
seemed workable, but was held immovably 
fixed by a grinding pressure. That same 
pressure, I discovered, extended up my 
body (have I said that I lay on my face?) 
to my shoulders and was especially heavy 
in the region of my hips. My right arm 
was bent under me, my right hand still 
clutching the rifle, and an effort to free 
it was unsuccessful. My left arm was 
rigidly extended behind me, held away 
from my body by a mass of earth and 
something which bored sharply into my 
armpit. My left hand was in water. 
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My first thought was to yell. It was a 
poor performance, but it brought prompt 
results. Again I felt the hard jar and se- 
quence of pounding jerks which I had 
experienced before. This time, however, 
they were accompanied by a snarling, 
gasping squeal. 
~ T set to work to free my left arm, now 
painfully cramped. A wrench and twisting 
jerk dislodged the hampering dirt and 
ripped loose my flannel shirt from the 
root or the stump that had caught it at 
the armpit. The movement brought forth 
another series of painful bumps and an- 
other angry squeal. 


ORKING my free arm close to my 
body, I strained upward. The pres- 
sure yielded behind my shoulders. By bur- 
rowing and pushing with my left hand, I 
freed my right arm, which proved to have 
been entangled in the rifle-sling and held 
down by my own weight. I paid for this 
with an especially tough session of thumps 
which left me somewhat shaken and, this 
time, nauseated. That being over, I man- 
aged to twist my body until I lay partially 
on my left side. This position was impos- 
sible to maintain, but I held it long enough 
to get my first clear view of the situation. 
I was entirely buried in a mass of-earth 
and rock which dammed the entire stream- 
bed, held down by a great log, presum- 
ably the one which had turned with me. 
The log was partially buried in the de- 
bris of the bank and lay wedged diago- 
nally across the channel. The upstream end 
rested half-way up the bank against which 
I was pinned, and the other was jammed 
against the opposite bank about four feet 
from the gravel of the stream-bed. 

As I sank back again a movement to my 
right revealed the tapir—a stocky, humped 
shadow in the dimness. He stood about 
twenty feet upstream from my earthwork, 
and even as I watched he charged. 
Straight into the V formed by the log and 
the opposite bank he lunged, and I felt 
again the jar and rapid-fire of jerks 
now so unpleasantly familiar. The jar was 
the result of his chunky body wedging it- 
self to a stop at the apex of the V, and the 
jerks were the scrabble of his hoofs as he 
strove—earnestly and unmistakably—to 
get at me. 

Wedged as he was, he heaved and 
plunged and humped himself upward until 
his head and short, maned neck were above 
the level of my parapet. He kicked and 
tore at the bank, reaching back and side- 
wise in a straining attempt to reach my 
face. His nose curled back from a formida- 
ble array of stumpy, conical teeth in an 
open, foam-flecked mouth from which 
came grunting squeals. His effort ended 
with his body resting partially on the log, 
his feet braced against the bank and his 
writhing nose a scant two feet from my 
face. He lay for a moment, jerking spas- 
modically, and then sank from sight. 





HE beast was undoubtedly making 

progress. Each rush moved the barrier 
log a little toward me and away from the 
opposite bank. The mad pawing of the 
strong, three-toed feet must surely be cut- 
ting into it, too. Soon he would be able to 
force an outlet at the point of the V, and 
once on the downstream side I would be 
completely at his mercy. It was quite pos- 
sible, of course, for him to mount the 
ank, go round, and come at me from 
below, but the idea had apparently not 
occurred to him. I hoped he wouldn't 
think of it, and turned my attention to the 
buried rifle. 
_ It lay beneath me, the bolt-handle boring 
into the arch of my ribs. With my right 
hand I set about digging a channel for the 
muzzle-end. Then, by convulsive jerks of 
my body, assisted by my left hand, I 
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inched it, little by painful little, from be- 
neath me. 

The process was long and arduous. 
During it I was racked with nausea and 
was called upon to withstand two more 
charges by the tapir. The first of these 
was, for an instant, touch and go. Scram- 
bling furiously, he came so close that the 
outstretched, blubbery muzzle brushed my 
hand. The gnashing yellow teeth were less 
than a foot from my face, and I felt his 
hot breath. Then the earth upon which he 
lay began slowly to crumble. He slipped, 
plunging backward, and, like a bucking 
horse, humped his way angrily into the 
clear. There he stood, with head lowered 
and eyes glowing balefully, panting in 
little wheezing snarls. 

The second rush was much less spec- 
tacular. He barely got his head above the 
log when he slipped back to the creek- 
bed, remaining in the V, where he was in- 
visible, although I could hear his angry, 
snuffling neighs. 

3y this time I had nearly freed the 
rifle. Working with my right hand only, 
I had it out as far as the breech, at which 
point the muzzle jammed against an angle 
of the bank. I freed it entirely by a half- 
roll on my left shoulder which left me 
weak and sick. Then, with the butt-plate 
against my neck and the stock held: be- 
tween cheek and shoulder, I worked the 
bolt. The empty popped out. Closing it was 
not so simple. After losing one cartridge, 
inadvertently ejected, I succeeded in get- 
ting the next well into the chamber, where 
it jammed. Desperately I slammed it, and 
at last—blessed sound !—it clicked home. 
Now—provided the barrel wasn’t so plug- 
ged that it would burst in my face—I was 
ready for him. 


UT no attack came. Hot waves of diz- 

ziness and nausea, increasing in dura- 
tion and intensity, warned me that I had 
no time to waste. I gripped the small of the 
stock, my finger on the trigger-guard. 
Holding the rifle like a pistol, I strained 
backward and pounded weakly on the log, 
which I could barely reach. From below 
came an angry squeal. Into my straining, 
limited field of view rose the gaping 
mouth, the grotesquely writhing nose and 
one rolling, glaring eye. He gave a little 
buck-jump and flung his head toward me, 
his lower jaw resting on the log. My 
finger slipped inside the trigger-guard. I 
tilted the muzzle down until it obscured 
that staring eye—and fired. The rifle 
kicked free, but I did not know it. 

It was broad daylight when I came to 
life after a fashion, but it was nearly noon 
when the searching party found and freed 
me. Except for a right leg broken at the 
knee and an extensive assortment of cuts 
and contusions, I was, after a while, little 
the worse. 

The tapir was found in the V where 
he had fallen—the top of his head 
nearly blown off. My first bullet had 
caught him high on the near shoulder, 
ranged upward and come out his neck— 
a superficial wound. Guesses as to his 
weight varied between 500 and 700 pounds. 
There were certain reasons, not entirely 
unconnected with the climate, why it was 
better not to attempt to bring him in. I 
did get a daylight view of his dental 
equipment, however—and I realized I had 
a good deal for which to be thankful. 

This adventure, of course, brought me 
many tales of the viciousness of wounded 
tapirs, some of which did not end as 
fortunately as mine. Certainly there was 
no doubt as to my tapir’s intentions, de- 
spite the assertions of the naturalists ; and 
with all respect to the compilers of the 
Britannica, I, for one, will be hard to con- 
vince that the tapir is “inoffensive, never 
attacking man, and easily tamed.” 
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THE WORLD’S-FAIR CAST- 


ING TOURNAMENT 


By Frank Steel 
Holder of the World’s Dry Fly Accuracy Record 


HEN fishermen get together 
anywhere in the world, the ability 
of each of them to cast a fly or 
other lure where they want it to 
land is always a thing of interest. Out of 
this interest has been developed the game 
of tournament fly and bait casting. It has 
become the ideal fisherman's athletic game 
—the nearest thing to actual fishing on 
a stream or lake and the only practical way 
of rating the casting ability of fishermen. 

To give lovers of the outdoors a chance 
to play this fisherman's game, it is only 
necessary to have five thirty-inch wooden 
or hollow metal rings to be used as targets 
and a pool of water to float them. Old 
bicycle rims will do if nothing else is avail- 
able. Every caster takes two 
shots at each of the five rings. 
One point off a perfect score is 
made for each foot or part of a 
foot your lure lands outside of 
the target ring. It works just 
like goli—the lowest score wins. 
It is simple, it is good sport— 
and any fisherman can do it. 

About a hundred casting clubs 
have been organized in_ the 
United States. Of these, about 
one third belong to the National 
Association of Scientific An- 
gling Clubs. Club, district and 
state tournaments are held in 
every part of the United States 
and, once every summer, a Na- 
tional Casting Tournament is 
held. This year, the twenty-fifth 
National Tournament was held 
at Chicago, August 17th to 20th, 
in connection with the sports pro- 
gram of “A Century of Progress 
Exposition.” Fishermen casters 
gathered for this great tourna- 
ment from every section of the 
United States. 

A big casting tournament is 
run like a track meet. There are 
different events divided into four 
separate groups. The first one 
is casting a fly at the target 
rings for accuracy. Two events 
of this kind are held—the Dry 
Fly and the Wet Fly. The scor- 
ing is done the same way in 
both cases but in the Dry Fly 
event the fly must “float” on the 
water when it lights. 

The second kind of casting is 
Accuracy Bait or Accuracy 
Lure casting, as they call it out 
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on the Pacific Coast. Here there are two 
events, the lure in both cases being cast 
at the target rings but with different 
weights. One is a wooden “plug” weighing 
5g of an ounce, just like the ordinary bass 
plug, except that it has no hooks on it. 
rhe other event, called the 3-Ounce Ac- 
curacy Bait, is cast with a 3¢-ounce metal 
weight, about as heavy as a small minnow 
and a spoon. 

The tournament schedule is completed 
with contests in casting the fly and the 
bait as far as possible. 

One of the greatest fields of distance fly 
casters ever to come to a National Tour- 


Leonard Allen, of the Buffalo Anglers Club, winner of 


the ¥g-Ounce Accuracy Bait event 





— 





nament was on hand at the beautiful pool 
of the Illinois Casting Club at Washington 
Park for the first event on the program— 
the Distance Fly. Among the entries was 
3en Robison, the Long Beach, California, 
fire chief who defeated both Jules Cuenin 
and Louis Guerin—former National win- 
ners—to take the Olympic Championship 
at Los Angeles. Ben Robison’s Olympic 
record is 125 feet 2 inches. He is a big 
“shot-putter” type of athlete who looks as 
though he might have been an All-Amer- 
ica tackle at the University of Pitts- 
burgh where he went to school. If the 
wind conditions are right—a moderate 
and steady wind back of the caster—this 
blond giant can cast a fly almost unbe- 
lievable distances. 

Another great Pacific Coast entry in 
this event was Ralph Lyttaker of Seattle, 
Washington, who has been the Northwest 
fly casting champion for a number of 
years, Lyttaker—a tall, wiry chap, sun- 
tanned and _ soft-spoken—also 
has a splendid record on the 
coast. 

Two famous distance-fly men 
from the East were there—Otto 
Peters of Buffalo and Eddie 
Braddon of Cleveland. Peters— 
a big, lanky type of man—was 
the defending distance-fly cham- 
pion and presented a_ striking 
contrast to little Eddie Braddon. 





HE Middle West had three 
champion distance men en- 
tered—Judge E. E. Cavanaugh, 
a mild-mannered Irishman from 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and two Chi- 
cago men, Bob Clarkson and 
Gordon Ericson. Clarkson casts 
with the ease and smoothness of 
movement found in many natural 
track athletes. A whole flock of 
other good fly casters were ready 
to compete, but these three men 
appeared to be, judging from 
their records, the “class” of the 
casters in this event. When the 
contest started, however, Ben 
Robison ran into head winds on 
all but one cast and finished with 
an average of 104 feet. He puts 
the most tremendous forward 
drive into his cast of any man I 
ever saw. The wind stopped Ben 
at Chicago but my prediction is 
that he will be the next man to 
smash the National distance-fly 
record of 123 feet average. 
The Iowa champion, Judge 
Cavanaugh, got the first break 
in the wind and made good use 
of it to get a leading average 
of 11324 feet. For a while it 
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looked as if the Judge would win the 
event, because Otto Peters and Braddon, 
in spite of rather good wind, could not 
get better than 11024 feet average. 
Everyone, however, had overlooked one 
caster—the squat, powerfully-made, smil- 
ing Italian boy, Tony Accetta. Tony is a 
great all- round caster but had never 
ranked close to the top in the Distance 
Fly. He had a beautiful wind back of 
him and, shooting fast and furious, he put 
out two nice casts around 112 feet and one 
of 120 feet before the wind went down. This 
gave him an average of 115% feet—four 
feet Detter than the winning score last 
year—and brought the Distance F ly Cham- 


Ralph Lyttaker of Seattle, Washington, 
winner of the Wet Fly event 


pionship to Cleveland. Judge Cavanaugh 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, was second with 
11334 feet average; and Otto Peters of 
Buffalo tied with Eddie Braddon of Cleve- 
land for third place with 11034 feet. Gor- 
don Ericson and Bob Clarkson, both of 
the Chicago Fly Club, with averages of 
106 feet and 105 feet, were placed fifth and 
sixth. Big Ben Robison, the Olympic 
Champion, took seventh place with 104 
em ahead of Frank Steel and P. S. 
Gilbertson of the Lincoln Park Casting 
Club of Chicago with 10324- and 103%- 
foot averages. Ralph Lyttaker of Seattle 
closed the list of prize winners with an 
average of 10224 feet. 


HERE was one other game cast in 

this same group at Chicago—the Sal- 
mon Fly. It is cast like the regular Dis- 
tance Fly, except that two-handed rods are 
used. The same field competed but, in this 
event, the little Cleveland star, Eddie 
Braddon, showed the way with an aver- 
age distance of 150 feet. Gordon Ericson 
of Chicago took second place with an aver- 
age of 14324 feet, with Otto Peters of 
Buffalo close behind him at 141 feet. In 
fourth place was Ralph Lyttaker of Seat- 
tle, Washington with a 13914-foot aver- 
age. Judge E. E. Cavanaugh of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, proved to be the fifth best 
man in this game, closely followed by Bob 
Clarkson of Chicago. 

The big interest of fishermen in tourna- 
ment casting centers on the accuracy 
events, especially the 54-Ounce Accuracy 
Plug; and the Dry Fly at Unknown Dis- 
tances. This dry-fly game is the closest to 
actual fishing conditions of any of the 
tournament casting events. Its casting re- 
quirements are exactly the same as those 
you have on a trout stream in putting 
your dry fly over a feeding trout. Any ex- 
pert dry- fly fisherman will find himself 
right at home in this contest, even if he 
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has never before entered a casting tourna- 
ment. There was a striking example of 
this in the National Tournament. A “dark- 
horse” caster by the name of R. Piros 
came up from St. Louis to compete in his 
first national tournament. Piros had never 
cast the tournament game of Dry Fly at 
Unknown Distances, but in the meet he 
went right out and tied for first place with 
a score of 96% accuracy. Eddie Davis, 
from the Lincoln Park Casting Club, Chi- 
cago, and Eddie Braddon of Cleveland 
also ran up 96% scores to make a three- 
way tie for first. In the cast-off, Davis 
proved the steadiest under pressure and 
won the championship, with Braddon sec- 


ond and Piros third. This gave the Lincoln | 
Park Casting Club its second consecutive | 
National Dry Fly Championship and its | 
third first place in this event in the last | 





five years. All the Lincoln Park men cast | 
a dry fly with a stiff wrist, resulting in a | 


straight line and a narrow loop. Practical- 
ly none of the other casters uses this style. 


HESTER BRUNS of Chicago and 
Judge Cavanaugh of Iowa tied for 
fourth position with 95% scores. Howard 
Chatt of Chicago took sixth place with a 
94% score. 

The remaining fly event—the Wet 
Fly—resulted in the first championship for 
a Pacific Coast entry. Ralph Lyttaker 
of Seattle, Washington, took first place 
in this event with a 99% accuracy score, 
just one point short of the National rec- 
ord. Lyttaker had to fight for his cham- 
pionship, however, as Howard Chatt and 
Tony Arado of Chicago also cast 99% 
scores, but could not stay up with the 
Northwest Coast star in the cast-off. 
Arado finally landed second place and 
Chatt third. Three men tied for fourth 
place with 98% accuracy scores—Eddie 
Braddon of Cleveland, Otto Peters of 
Buffalo and Ernie Lambert, the veteran 
Chicago caster from the Lincoln Park 
Casting Club. In the cast-off for fourth 
place, Braddon duplicated his National 
record performance of 100% accuracy 
made in 1931 and, of course, took the cast- 
off for fourth place. That was going some 
—to have to cast a perfect score to win 
fourth place! Peters finally was fifth and 
Lambert sixth. 

The biggest entry list of the National 
Tournament turned out for the 54-Ounce 
Accuracy Plug. Nearly one hundred ex- 
pert plug casters were on hand to answer 
the Judges’ call. Out of all this mob of 


entrants, two casters fihally emerged in | 


a tie for first place with 97% scores. One 
of them was the National record holder in 
this event, Bob Clarkson of Chicago, prob- 
ably the greatest accuracy bait caster of 
modern times. Tied with this famous 
champion was Don Brafford, a 17-year-old 
youngster from Indianapolis, who was 
casting for the first time in a National 
Tournament. Up to the last cast of the 
regular event the boy from Indianapolis 
had the game won with only two points 
off—which would have been a 98% score. 
However, the nervous strain of his first 
big tournament caused him to drop an- 
other point on his last cast, to end in a 
tie with Clarkson. In the cast-off, Braf- 
ford came back gamely and fought a bitter 
see-saw fight with the National record 
holder. Clarkson gained a one-point ad- 
vantage on the early rings in the cast-off 
but Brafford evened the score at the half- 
way point and again at the eighth ring. 
On the last two targets, however, Clark- 
son’s iron nerve and greater tournament 
experience took him through to the cham- 
pionship; but don’t let anybody tell you 
that the Brafford kid is not one sweet 
plug caster. He is certainly one of the 
best in his field today. 
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third place was shot between Walter 
Mewes, the many-times Wisconsin State 
Champion, and Howard Chatt, who is a 
former winner of the National Indoor 
Plug Championship and has several times 
taken all-round honors at the Illinois State 
Tournament. Chatt and Mewes had 96% 
scores in the regular event. In the cast-off 
Chatt pulled out to a comfortable lead over 
his Wisconsin opponent to take third 
place. There was another tie on the fifth 
place position between 19-year-old Lloyd 
Crandall of Milwaukee and E. M. Burling- 
ame, a veteran Chicago Tournament cast- 
er. Both had 95% scores. 

The 34-Ounce Accuracy Bait Event 
was a three-way battle all the way be- 
tween young Leonard Allen of Buffalo, 
who last year took the All-Round Accuracy 
3ait Championship at Pittsburgh; How- 
ard Chatt, the bait-casting star of the 
home club at Washington Park; and 16- 
year-old Joey Nystrom from the Lincoln 
Park Casting Club in Chicago. Up to the 
last cast, Allen had a perfect score which 
would have smashed the National record 
wide open. Again, however, the tearing 
nervous strain of big-time competition 
took its toll and Allen dri ypped two points 
on his last ring. Even then he did what no 
other caster during the whole tournament 
succeeded in doing—he tied the National 
record of 98% held by Charley Edwards of 
Chicago. Joey Nystrom, the youngest 
caster to place in the National, had only 
two points off—a 98% score—up to his 
last target but he, too, felt the strain and 
shot three points off on the last ring for 
a 95% score for third place. Howard 
Chatt of Chicago finished steady as a clock 
with a “Perfect” on the last ring for a 
96% average, to take second position. 


HREE dependable Chicago experts, 

Bob Clarkson of the Chicago Fly 
Club and Eddie Davis and Joe Nystrom, 
Sr., both of the Lincoln Park Casting 
Club, landed in a tie for fourth place at 
94%. Joe Nystrom is Joey’s father, thus 
giving the Nystrom family the distinction 
of being the only father and son to both 
win places in the same event. 

The last group of events—the Distance 
Bait contest—both resulted in triumphs for 
the well-balanced Cleveland Casting Club 
team. Al Foss won the 4-Ounce Distance 
sait event with an average distance of 
288.8 feet and his team-mate, Walter 
Buckwalter, took the 34-Ounce Distance 
Bait contest with an average distance of 
254% feet. Buckwalter’s distance came 
fairly close to Tony Accetta’s National 
record of 264.6 feet in the }%-ounce game, 
but Foss’ mark was considerably below 
the National record of 321.6 feet held by 
Jules P. Cuenin of San Francisco in the 
Sg-ounce event. 

The Cleveland team’s ascendency in 
distance bait casting was further empha- 
sized when Tony Accetta, last year’s win- 
ner in the ¥g-ounce contest, took second in 
this year’ s }4-ounce event with a score of 
288.2 feet, only a fraction of a foot back 
of Foss’ winning distance. 

The Chicago Fly Club team scored 
third, fourth and sixth places in the %- 
ounce event when Bob Clarkson shot 
284.2 feet for third, and Edwin Sutter 
and Charley Edwards followed him for 
fourth and fifth places. Edwards and Sut- 
ter, both of Chicago, brought their team 
5th and 6th places in the %-ounce event. 

Not many distance bait casters outside 
of Chicago and Cleveland broke into the 
point column. 

Judge Cavanaugh of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, took second in the 3%-ounce event 
with 24434 feet. Otto Peters of Buffalo 
won third in the %-ounce event with 222% 
feet and also placed fifth in the 54-ounce 
contest. Lou Hurst, a veteran tournament 
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caster from Indianapolis, Indiana and Or- 
lando, Florida, placed fourth in the %- 
ounce contest. 

When the last cast in this great fisher- 
men’s contest had been shot, the experi- 
enced team from Cleveland had won four 
first places for a big lead on individual 
championships. Cleveland also took the 
All-Round Championship when Eddie 
3raddon just edged out a win over Bob 
Clarkson of Chicago. Judge Cavanaugh, 
Otto Peters and Tony Accetta were the 
runners up in the All-Round Champicn- 
ship. 

The competition for the Club Pennant 
that signifies the National Team Cham- 
pionship of America each year was a 
battle between the team of five star-casters 
from the Cleveland club and the Chicago 
Fly Casting Club. The Cleveland team— 


Eddie Davis of the Lincoln Park Casting 
Club of Chicago, who won the Dry Fly 
event at unknown distances 


led by Eddie Braddon and Tony Accetta, 
the 1932 and 1933 All-Round Champions, 
scored 391% points to win the Club Pen- 
nant for the third consecutive year. The 
Chicago Fly Casting Club scored 34 points 
for second place in the tournament, chiefly 
on the places won by Bob Clarkson. The 

3uffalo Anglers, led by the former All- 
Round Champion, Otto Peters, took third 
place in the meet with 21% points. The 
Lincoln Park Casting Club team landed in 
fourth position with 17% points. There 
was a tie for fifth place between the IIli- 
nois Casting Club, at whose pool the 
tournament was held, and the two-man 
team from the Fort Dodge Casting Club. 
Both scored 14% points. The Indianapolis 
team collected 8% points to just nose out 
the one-man team from Seattle. The St. 
Louis Club and the Milwaukee Club fin- 
ished the meet with 5 points each. 

It is very easy and costs almost noth- 
ing to organize a casting club in your own 
community. If you want to know the rules 
and just what you do to join or start a 
casting club, write the Secretary of the 
National Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs: Edwin Sutter, 1853 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. He’ll be glad to 
give you the information. 


NOVEMBER AND THE CONTEST 


HE first of the seventeen Classes 

and Divisions in the Fre_p & STREAM 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest closed on 
October Ist. These were the Brook, 
Brown and Lake Trout Classes and the 
Eastern Division of the Rainbow-Steel- 
head Class. Remember, however, that en- 
trants have three weeks in which to file 
affidavits. This means that a trout caught 


on September 30th may be entered as 
late as October 21st. No more entries on 
any species of trout, except in the Western 
Division of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class 
which closes on January 1, 1934, will be 
accepted after that date. The only excep- 
tions made are in those cases where it 
was absolutely impossible to file an affi- 
davit within three weeks after the fish was 
caught. This rule, of course, applies in 
all of the Classes and Divisions. 

The next to close will be the Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Class and the North- 
ern Division of the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass Class. The final bell on both of these 
will ring on November Ist. Then come the 
Muskalonge, Great Northern Pike, Wall- 
eyed Pike, Striped Bass, Channel Bass, 
Bluefish and Weakfish Classes—all of 
which close on December Ist. The balance, 
comprising the Intermediate, Southern 
and Florida Divisions of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class and the Western Di- 
vision of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class 
close on January Ist, 1934. 


E would like to remind all of you 

again how important it is that, when- 
ever possible, you send us a good photo- 
graph of the catch you are entering. It is 
our plan to publish as many photographs 
of the prize- winning fish as we can each 
month, in connection with our Tales of 
Record Fish. Everybody is interested in 
seeing what the big fellows look like. 

Of the 77 valuable prizes being of- 
fered in this Contest, there are still 58 of 
them left to shoot at—or more than 75 
per cent—on the day on which this issue 
appears on the news-stands—October 10th. 
This means that there is yet a good chance 
for almost everybody to win from ten 
to fifty dollars’ worth of the merchandise 
advertised in Frecp & StrEAM during 
1933. 

Who is passing up an opportunity like 
that in these days? If you hear of any- 
body let us know. 

In the meantime, if you want any furth- 
er information regarding the Contest, the 
Prize Fishing Contest Editor or the Edi- 
tor of this Department will be only too 
pleased to give it to you. 


SOME NEW SALT-WATER 
RECORDS 


T is always a great satisfaction to be 

able to tell about any new records 
which conclusively show that angling can 
be made an art, and that it should so be 
regarded—rather than merely a means to 
an end, as is so frequently the case in this 
practical age of ours. 

Here is Mr. A. J. Walser of San An- 
tonio, Texas, who brought to gaff a tarpon 
weighing 135 pounds, on three-six tackle. 
This means, of course, a rod measuring 
six feet over-all and weighing six ounces, 
complete—and a six-thread line. The time 
required was one hour and twenty minutes. 
A. six-thread line, incidentally, has a 
breaking strength, when wet, of about 
eighteen pounds. According to the specifi- 
cations of the Tuna Club, Santa Catalina 
Island, California, the line “shall have a 
maximum breaking strain, when dry, of 
not to exceed sixteen pounds.” While 
speaking of light-tackle tarpon records, 
we must not forget about the 136-pounder 
taken on a 12-ounce fly rod by George 
D. B. Bonbright and a complete account 
of which was published in our issue 0 
last August. 

Then there is Robert C. Mankowski, a 
distinguished member of the Tuna Club. 
On August 18, he was fishing with the 
Club’s regulation “light tackle,” consist- 
ing of a rod measuring six feet over- all 
and having a tip weighing not over 7 
ounces—and a nine-thread line with * 
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maximum breaking strength, when dry, 
of not to exceed twenty-six pounds.” A 
marlin struck, but failed to get the bait, 
the result being the fish was foul-hooked. 

After an exciting hour and forty min- 
utes, the fish was brought to gaff. It 
weighed 348 pounds, topping James W. 


4, J. Walser of San Antonio, Texas, 
brought to gaff this 135-pound tarpon on 
three-six tackle 
Jump’s previous record 34314-pounder, 

taken in 1927, 

Next comes another record made by 
ten-year-old Clyde Black whose exploits 
with the Gulf tarpon are already familiar 
to readers of this Department. Clyde, 
fishing with tackle of the same specifica- 
tions as that used by Mr. Walser, hooked 
and brought to gaff, in exactly seventeen 
minutes, a tarpon measuring five feet two 
inches in length and weighing just under 
70 pounds. While smaller than Walser’s 


Ten-year-old Clyde Black’s latest feat was 

landing this tarpon measuring 5 feet 2 

inches and weighing almost 70 pounds on 
three-six tackle in 17 minutes 
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fish, the time element in this instance is | 
the remarkable factor. Barney Farley, | 
Secretary of the Port Aransas Light | 
Tackle Club, cannot recall any youngster | 
on the Gulf Coast ever having performed | 
a feat of this kind. Personally, we have 
never heard of its being duplicated any- 
where. 

Last, but by no means least, is the tak- 
ing of a 705-pound bluefin tuna off Am- 
brose Lightship, Lower New York Bay, 
by Francis H. Low of N. Y. City, on Sep- 
tember 12th. This, so far as we can de- 
termine, is the largest fish of any species 
ever taken on rod and reel in the waters 
of the United States. Zane Grey’s and the 
late Capt. Laurie Mitchell’s tuna, weigh- 
ing 758 and 710 pounds, respectively, were 
taken off Nova Scotia. The world’s rec- 
ord tuna weighed 798 pounds and was 
caught by Lieut. Col. E. T. Peel off Scar- 
borough, England, on August 30, 1932. 

Mr. Low’s fish was taken on a rod hav- 
ing a 17-ounce hickory tip, a 12/0 reel 
and 600 yards of 39-thread line. It mea- 
gee 9 feet 3 inches in length and 6 feet 

3 inches in girth and took five hours to 
bring to gaff. It is especially interesting 


ait i tn Ss 
a 7 att 


F.. years the Hirsch-Weis Stag 
has been picked by the outdoor man 
who demands real comfort and 





to note that Ambrose Lightship is prac- 
tically within sight of the skyscrapers of 
N. Y. City. 

Four fishermen like these deserve the 
respect of all anglers, whether they do 
their fishing in fresh water or salt. Such } 
achievements are magnificent, and neces- 
sarily make those who perform them fish- 
ermen to the nth degree. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHY DO THEY GO UP-RIVER? 


Fisninc Epitor: 


We all know that many species of fishes, such 
as trout and salmon, 
up streams and rivers to spawn. They do this as 
though their life depended upon it and, usually, 
nothing short of a dam will stop them. Most of | 
us have just taken this for granted and say that 
it is merely their urge to spawn that drives them | 
on in this headlong fashion. 

I, personally, cannot conceive that this is an | | 
only to an innate desire to spawn. Why don't the 
fish breed right where they are instead of want- 
ing to work up-river? Isn't there something else 
behind this? I would be glad to hear what your 
opinion is on this. 

Darton M. Mertz. 

Ans.—You do a lot more thinking about mat- 
ters of this kind than most fishermen do. Keep 
it up—it all adds spice to the game! 

Strange that you should ask this question. 
Only recently I finished reading one of the most 
fascinating books I 5 oe read in my life. It is 
called Fishes; Their Journeys and Migrations by 
Louis Roule. In it, the author goes into great 
detail answering the very question which you 
propound in your letter, 

In short, it is his belief that the fishes which 
you mention go up stream to seek the greater 
abundance of oxygen which the rapid headwaters 
of any stream contain. In other words, the fish | 
are merely answering a highly insistent physio- 
logic requirement caused by the rapidly develop- 
ing eggs and sperm. The need for an unlimited 
supply of highly aerated waters is much greater 
unde r these circumstances than at other times. 

This explanation most certainly sounds as 
reasonable to me as any I have ever heard. 

And let me tell you that if you haven't read 
Roule’s book, you, as well as every fisherman, 
both fresh-water and salt-, should read it. It held 
me more than any detective story ever read. 
We can supply you with a copy for $3.75 if you 
want one. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


THE DOLLY VARDEN 


FisnHinc Epiror: 

Is the Dolly Varden trout a true trout, like the 
rainbow, or is it a charr, such as the brook trout? 
Why hasn’t it been introduced into some of our 
Eastern streams? 

Frank E, Wuit tock. 


Ans.—The Dolly 
a true trout. 

The reason it has not been introduced in East- 
ern streams is because’ it is not adapted to such 
waters. It does best in large, deep, cold-water 
lakes and rapid glacial streams as are commonly 
found in our Rocky Mountain region. Besides, 
it is a very voracious species and is not usually 
welcome in waters where other species of trout 
are being propagated. 

It is also known as bull trout and Oregon charr, 

ISHING Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


Varden is a charr, and not 


work farther and farther | 


complete protection. And 
pocket room!—8 big roomy 
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POSTPAID 


pockets, including a grub or 
game pocket clear across the 
back. Warm and dry in bad 
weather (Guaranteed water- 
proof)—and when the mer- 
cury goes up, unbutton the 
front and the stag is cool and 
airy. Made of 24 oz. water- = 
proofed All-Wool Oregon ‘Sizes 34-48 
COLORS 
Plaids: 
Red & Black 
Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solids: 
Navy Blue 
Hunters’ Red 


Flannel. 
Forest Green 


Coupon brings Catalog 
¢ tae y 


illustrated in color. 
If your dealer cannot supply you order direct. 
* es Sy, e 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., 
Gentlemen 


2 $11.50 enclosed. Send STAG { — 1 Color 


"Portland, Oregon, Dept. “‘F’’ 


C) $8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches § Waist 
| U Size... ....... Color. 


Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors 
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Address 
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BEAN’S RUBBER SOLE 
‘MOCCASIN 


A hand sewed moccasin made from black, 
medium weight, oil tanned leather. Eyeleted 
|collar and adjustable gusset in tip. Molded 
| arch supporting rubber sole which supports 
| the arch the same as dress shoe 
| yet has the ease and comfort of 

the old fashioned moccasin. 

Whole and half. sizes. 

Men’s 6 to 12, $2.85 
| Postpaid. Boys’ 2 

| to 5%, $2.35 Post- 
| paid. Write for Fall 

| Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
306 Main St. 


Freeport 
Maine 


Men's 
$2.85 postpaid 
Boys’ $2.35 postpaid 





WHAT A LURE FOR FLY FISHERS 
Deer hair Muddler, 
surface lure. 
easily with 
tackle. Raises 
bass and big 
Sizes 8 to 1/0. 
to 75e, 
Write today for 
catalog. Devot 
ed exclusively to 
Fly Fishermen's 8065-1 Grand River Ave. 
needs. Detroit, Mich. 
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THE CAMPER’S AX 
By H. L. Nason 


N ax is still the camper’s right-hand 
man. Not only is it indispensable 
under ordinary conditions, but 
there are times when even more 

than a man’s comfort depends upon it and 
its absence might cause a very serious 
mishap. More than one lost man or snow- 
bound traveler can thank a sturdy ax for 
his safe return. Although the camper 
thinks of the ax mostly as a means of se- 
curing fuel for cooking and warmth, there 
are a dozen and one other ways in which 
he uses it. He cuts stakes 
and poles for the tent, 
crotches and cross poles 
for the cooking crane, 
builds a lean-to when 
caught without shelter, 
chops through ice to get 
fresh water for the cof- 
fee, and (as though all 
that chopping were not 
enough) makes it serve 
as camp hammer and 
sledge, driving every- 
thing from tacks to 
stakes with it. The expe- 
rienced woodsman real- 
. izes the value of this 
piece of equipment, and 
shows it by the care he 
takes of it. The novice, 
however, too often gives 
it scarcely a_ thought, 
chopping wood, roots, 
stones and dirt with 
equal abandon, and leav- 
ing it carelessly about, 
sometimes to be forgot- 
ten. 

Although improved in 
pattern and material, the 
ax is still a primitive 
tool, the simple, basic 
idea of its having re- 
mained unchanged from the age when a 
stone ax with its thong-bound handle was 
man’s most important tool. And it has 
continued to be of first importance. It is 
often written that, equipped with an ax, 
a rifle and little else, the pioneer woods- 
man and frontiersman hewed a country 
from a forest-clad wilderness, and such 
is hardly less than true. 

In buying merchandise today, one usu- 
ally has a wide variety of models to choose 
from, and the ax is no exception. There 
are ax styles, weights and sizes to meet 
almost every requirement. To begin with, 
there is the light pocket-ax with folding 
guard. This little implement has many 
convenient uses about camp and on some 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











kinds of hikes, though its size makes wood 
gathering in any quantity too laborious. 
For a few days’ hiking trip in summer the 
belt ax serves well, and in fact many 
woodsmen like one along on any trip, using 
it in conjunction with the heavier ax. On 
canoe trips the so-called three-quarters ax, 
weighing perhaps 2% pounds complete, 
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On late-fall hunting trips, when much firewood must usually be cut, a full- 
sized ax is almost essential 


with a 26-inch handle, is good. In late 
fall or in winter, however, when much 
firewood must be cut, none but a full- 
grown one should be considered. This lat- 
ter should have about a 32-inch handle 
and the head may weigh from 3% to 5 
pounds, depending on the strength of the 
chopper. Of these weights, a four-pounder 
is heavy enough to suit most woodsmen 
and makes a capable ax. 

In buying an ax, do not look for bar- 
gains but purchase the best product of a 
reliable manufacturer. Axes are often 
made of iron, with a cutting edge of steel 
welded on, but the best ones are those 
forged from one piece of high-grade steel. 
The head of such an ax will stand all the 








battering the camper will be likely to 
give it, and there is no weld of steel to 
break loose when the blade is driven into 


a knot. Select a handle of hickory or 
ash that is straight grained and free of 
knots and see that it is properly “hung” 
to the ax head. In hanging the ax, the 
most important point is to see that the 
blade is in the same plane with the handle. 
That is, in sighting along the underneath 
part of the handle, the cutting edge of the 
ax should be directly in line. If it is off at 
an angle, either way, it will not strike a 
true blow. The handle may be curved for 
the single-bit ax, though many choppers 
prefer the straight Maine handle. The 
head should be well 
wedged on, otherwise it 
may fly off and cause a 
casualty in camp. For 
doing this a piece of dry 
hard wood, driven into 
the end of the handle 
and sawed off, is gen- 


erally better than an 
iron wedge. The patent 
screw take-up wedge 





found in one make of ax 
is a convenient feature. 


N ax as it comes 

from the manufac- 
turer is not ready for 
chopping, as many sup- 
pose, but needs a careful 
and thorough grinding. 
Generally, the blade is 
too thick, in which case 
it should be ground 
down to desired thick- 
ness, after which it can 
be kept in shape by 
few minutes’ work at 
proper intervals. This 
grinding can be done in 
record time on an emery 
wheel, but it will quite 
as quickly remove much 
of the temper from your 
ax. The proper way to get an ax into 
shape is to use a grindstone and plenty 
of water. 

Start to grind about three inches back 
from the cutting edge and work in a sort 
of semi-circle. Grind down to within hali 
an inch of the edge on both sides for the 
desired thinness of the blade, taking care 
not to get it so thin as to weaken it. Then 
grind the bevel of the cutting edge which, 
of course, starts from a point half an inch 
back on the blade. 

After this first grinding, the ax can be 
kept in shape with a file and hand-stone if 
no grindstone is available. A file with a 
fast cutting edge on one side and a finer 
single cut on the other is best, and a car- 
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horundum stone to do the honing. Place 
the ax on the ground with the edge facing 
you and resting against a short peg driven 
into the dirt. In the case of a double bit, 
drive one blade into a log and file the 
upper blade. Start three inches back from 
the cutting edge, as in the original grind- 
ing, using the coarse side of the file and 
stroking only toward the head. Work for 
the semi- -circle effect as before. Filing the 
blade of the ax in this way will keep it 
down to proper thinness, whereas if only 


the cutting edge is filed, the ax will become | 





The “fan” grind is the system used by 


many choppers to put their ax in shape 


blunt and stubby and will not bite well 
into the wood. E 

Continue the above operation by filing 
the cutting bevel with the finer side of the 
file and smooth up the work done with the 
coarser side, stroking always toward the 
head. Both sides of the ax are filed in the 
same way, of course. Then hone the cut- 
ting edge, doing this with a revolving 
motion of the stone and holding the stone 
at a sharp angle against the blade. This 
removes the wire edge, leaving a keener 
blade that will stay sharp longer. If the 
ax is honed each time before a lot of 
wood cutting is done, it will pay dividends 
in a keener, faster cutting tool. 

Following these preliminaries, comes the 
chopping, which should be listed among 
the finer crafts. Anyone, I think, who 
has watched an expert chopper fell a 
big tree with unhurried, almost leisurely, 
strokes that send big chips flying and the 
tree down in record time will admit this. 
And those big chips, by the way, are the 
sign of a good chopper, as are small, 
minced, much-hacked ones an indication 
of the unskilled. 

Before starting on a tree, decide first 
where it is best to drop it. The idea is to 
take advantage of any natural lean as 


much as possible, and yet to fell the tree | 
where it won't lodge in other timber and | 






ana 


This is one method of holding an ax for 


hand filing 


where there will be room to limb and log 
itup. A tree can be dropped within a quar- 
ter circle either side of the point of great- 
est lean, and this usually gives enough 
leeway so that the tree can be dropped 
without running into serious difficulties. 
The front scarf, or box, is cut first, and 
this faces the direction in which the tree 
is to fall. Start this notch large enough 
80 it will not be necessary to go back and 
hack it out any more. A space equal to 
half the diameter of the tree will work out 
just about right. A good axman will keep 
the bottom of the cut practically level, 
while the top will slope at an angle of 
about 45 degrees when finished. Cut half- 
way through the tree and then stop and go 
to the back side. This cut may be started 
at the same level as the front one or, if 
the tree has very little lean, some chop- 
Pers start this cut somewhat higher, be- 
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fow Pred. Doubled his Pleasure 








HEY, JACKS How's THis? 
TWENTY-FIVE DucKs/ 


FRED, EXCUSE ME FOR 
SAYING SO, BUT | 













WOULDN'T BRAG 








YOU'RE NOT ONLY 
VIOLATING THE LAW, BUT 
YOU'RE SPOILING THE 

=| | SHOOTING FOR ALL OF US. 
? WHEN | HUNT, I'M 
SATISFIED TO TAKE 
ONLY A FEW ANDO 













































MARTHA, THERE MUST BE 
SOMETHING TO THIS TAXIDERMY 
IDEA. THIS AD HERE SAYS THE 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
HAS GRADUATED ALMOST 200,000 
SPORTSMEN — ! THINK (‘LL WRITE 
FOR THEIR FREE BOOKLET. 























WS rus IS EASIER 
THAN | THOUGHT — THERE'S 
AS MUCH FUN MOUNTING 

THESE SPECIMENS AS THERE 
IS IN SHOOTING THEM. iT 
WOULD CERTAINLY BE A 

SHAME TO THROW AWAY 
THIS GORGEOUS 
PLUMAGE 




























” \ WANT TO THANK 
YOU, JACK, FOR TIP- 

PING ME OFF TO THE 
ScHOOL 


OF TAXIDERMY— 
NOW | GET A WORLD 
MORE ENJOYMENT 
FROM MY HUNTING 

TRIPS, AND REALLY 

HAVE SOMETHING TO 
SHOW FOR THEM. 














YOU'VE CERTAINLY 
MADE YOUR DEN 

INTO A SHOW 
PLACE, FREO 




































































Learn at Home ri Mount Birds 


Animals-Game Heads-Fish 


Learn to TAN FURS AND 
MAKE LEATHER 


We teachyou, easily, quickly 


Sportsmen, save your valuable tro- 
phies. Decorate home and den. Learn 
in your spare time. Highly fascin- 
ating. You can positively learn the 
grand art of taxidermy from ex- 
perts. Old reliable school — 200,000 
graduates. By all means investi- 
gate! Success guaranteed. 


Book (@™: FREE Oe 
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mmon Animals. ¥3 


pr emp also common o 4 
rabbits, squirrels, ee king us useful ar- 
ticles. Wild in Taxi- 
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NEW 
WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


The Ideal Xmas Gift! 


The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG is made to stand 
abuse. All materials are the strongest obtainable 

yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. Covered with 
water-proof duck, padded with layer upon layer of 
lowny comfort cotton—securely quilted. Guaranteed 
not to lump or separate 

Talon Zipper fastener makes its quick use easier than 
buttoning your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. 
No blankets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man 
size; 28 x. 78 inche It straps into a compact roll 8 
x 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light, 
,arm turdy and convenient—the most sensible 
sleeping bag yet devised. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct, 
il charges prepaid, at $8.95 ($9.65 Colorado 
and West). Money volevaed if not entirely Pesos 


The Clifford W. Maish Bedding Company 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











WE TAN 'EM—YOU WEAR ‘EM 


Fox, Silver Fox, Coon, Muskrat—all small animal 
skins—tanned and made into beautiful garments, 
You save retailer’s profit by deal- 
ing direct. 


correctly styled. 

















Bear, Deer—all wild animal 
skins—tanned, made up to suit 
you. Our catalogue shows you 


styles, prices, gives complete in- 
formation. 
Send For Our 1934 Catalogue—Free 








STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bi 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 
giastes. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write ae for full information sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 
4. C. BROOKS, 587-H State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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Can’t Let Go! 

““Combi-Chasi’’ and Drop Axles any tread. 
Bull Dog ball joint hitches up to 10 tons, 
Body Corners, Parking Legs, ete. Complete § 
Illustrated Builders’ Guide, 25¢. Circulars “ 

free. Order Today 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
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lieving that it aids in sending the tree in 
the proper direction. This scarf is made 
the same size and in the same way as the 
front one and is cut until the tree is about 
ready to topple, when a few strokes will 
send it down. Unless the tree has a heavy 
lean, one should not attempt to fell it 


against a strong wind. Instead, take ad- 
| vantage of such a wind as much as pos- 
sible. 

In small trees the scarf can be cut by 
strokes 


several at the bottom and 





Saustedd 


In felling sizable trees, a small notch is 
first cut at the bottom of the box and the 
chip then broken out from above 


then several at the top in.order to break 





the chip out, but with larger trees there 
is too much chip to throw out by such a 
method. In this case, a small notch is first 
cut at the bottom and then the chip broken 
down by strokes at the top. Another 
method with large trees is to cut a notch 
at both the top and the bottom, after 
which the chip between is cut out from the 
top as before. Alternate the strokes—that 
is, make two or three at the bottom of the 
box and then the same number at the 
top. Another point is to avoid placing the 
ax completely in solid wood. For instance, 
the first blow at the bottom of the cut may 
be on the side next the chopper, with the 
heel of the ax left free. The next may be 
on the farther side, with the toe of the ax 
extended a bit beyond solid wood, and the 
third stroke would be in the middle, al- 
ready loosened by blows on either side. 

Do not crowd the tree too closely in 
chopping, but stand far enough back to 
allow a free, easy swing. Strike slowly, 
methodically, and without trying to put 
too much strength into the swing—a com- 





Showing how the scarfs may be cut. The 

front or right-hand box is completed and 

usually just a few more strokes at the back 
will topple the tree 


mon mistake of the inexperienced axman. 
Attempting to drive the ax into the wood 
by sheer strength soon exhausts one, be- 
sides spoiling the accuracy of the blow. 
The blow should strike true and not glanc- 
ing, for if the weight of the ax head is 
directly behind the cutting edge, the ax 
cuts deeply into the wood with a minimum 
of effort. Expert choppers, of course, are 
not made in a minute, but practice in the 
timing of the stroke and in accuracy, so 
that one blow can be landed on top of 
another, will soon enable one to do a 
very creditable job with the ax, whether 
it be felling a tree or cutting up a log. 






EATING YOUR TROPHIES AND 
HAVING THEM TOO 


By Roger Tuttle 


ORMERLY, when I brought home 

game, the family had a feast or two 
and the hunting trip was forgotten. Noy 
it is different. When I come home from 
a hunting or fishing trip, my wife and 
children_are more interested to see if ] 
have brought in a new trophy for “oyr 


museum” than they are in the birds to be 
later served for the table. 
I really knew very little about the 


natural history of our game birds until | 
started mounting birds. I knew the differ- 
ence between mallards and _pintails, but 
the majority of the waterfowl were just 
ducks. I believe that is true of many hunt- 
ers. They know two or three species and 
let it go at that. 

Any man will get twice the pleasure out 
of his hunting if he knows the correct 
names of the different species and their 
habits. This not only applies to migratory 
birds but also to our local upland game. 

Some of the first birds that I mounted 
were pretty sorry-looking specimens, but 
I kept plugging away until now my efforts 
produce mountings that are just as attrac. 
tive as the live birds. 

The only thing that worries me about 
our museum is that I may have to add on 
another room to the house. We have 
mounted birds everywhere. All the family 
enjoys them every day in the year, and 
so do my friends and neighbors. 

These mounted specimens are really 
educational for the children. They interest 
not only my own children but the neigh- 
bors’ children in nature study and wild 
life, and there is nothing that could be 
more beneficial to a growing boy or girl. 
My boy often takes the mounted speci- 
mens to school for the nature study and 
biology classes. Several times a year the 
teachers bring children to see my collec- 
tion. 

I think every hunter ought to not only 
know how to dress game for the table— 
and this applies from big game down to 
the smallest shore bird—but also how to 
skin out birds and animals to preserve 
them for all time. The interest in taxi- 
dermy among sportsmen is wide-spread, 
and it should be, for, in fact, it’s a sports- 
man’s own art, whereby he can preserve 
his choicest trophies. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHINKING A LOG CABIN 


CampinGc Epitor: 

As a reader of Fretp & Stream, I would 
appreciate your advice on the best way to chink 
a log cabin. 


-cement or mortar? 
better than cement or 


1. Which is the best 
2. Is there anything 
mortar ? 

3. Will cement or mortar hold on logs which 
are not peeled? 


f you can give me any help, it will be 
appreciated. I have a log cabin in the foothills 
of the Ramapo Mountains in New Jersey and 


cannot get the right kind of clay to do a real 
good permanent job and am * a loss what to do. 
; .INDEMAN. 


Ans.—Frankly, I don’t think you have the 
right idea about using cement or mortar as 
chinking. This sort ot stuff usually dries in 
cracks, eventually, and falls out. Generally 
speaking, the best sort of chinking is oakum. 
I am quite certain that this is used more than 
anything. You can use it between either peeled 
or unpeeled logs. It is excellent insulating 
material and, furthermore, it is better than any- 
thing I know of to keep out bugs and vermin. 
Some people like to set off the logs in a cabin 
by a white line and, of course, some cements 
would do this, but on the other hand, there 1s 
a wood-fiber plaster which is better than this. 
I’m not prepared to tell you just where you can 
get it, probably from any large building- -supply 
firm. This stuff is white and serves the purpose 
very much as does oakum. I, personally, woul 
not consider cement or mortar. 

CAMPING 





EpiTor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN 
(Continued from page 35) 


tennis, golf—and shooting. When_ the 
decks were cleared for that shoot-off, we 
could net even get through the crowd to 
our favorite place in the bleachers behind 
the trap. We rush up to the porch of the 
club-house, where the first few rows of 
spectators are sitting; but those behind 
are standing on empty ammunition boxes, 
chairs, or merely hanging from the awn- 
ings. We wedge in, and I find that by 
balancing myself on tiptoe just as the 
shooters call “Pull!” I can see whether 
or not the target is broken, and then drop 
down to my heels again for another min- 
ute’s rest. So up and down I teetered while 
3eaver and Lilly shot it off. 

The story is quickly over now. It had 
really but one outstanding feature, as 
shoot-offs go. Whichever of these two 
won it, the 34th Grand American Handi- 
cap would be won from the greatest yard- 
age in the history of the event. Never 
before had it been won from behind 23 
yards—and only twice at that distance. If 
Beaver won from 25 yards, it would ex- 
ceed all previous records from a yardage 
standpoint. If Lilly won, it would be one 
yard farther back than the distance at 
which Charlie Young broke 100 straight 
in 1926, and from which Mark Arie won 
the event in 1923. 

That’s about all there is to tell. Walter 
Seaver went straight, and the boy didn't. 
Thus Walter Beaver from Berwyn, Penn- 
sylvania, became the 34th Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap Champion, and Ned Lilly 
from Stanton, Michigan, was runner-up. 


HE last day of the greatest of all trap- 
shooting tournaments is always more 
or less just an anticlimax to the Grand 
\merican, but on Saturday, August 26, 
E. C. McQuitty of Danville, Illinois, cap- 
tured the Open Vandalia Handicap with a 
score of 99 x 100. During the week of 
the tournament, from August 21 to 26 
inclusive, some $53,000 worth of prizes 
was distributed to the various winners. 
Because of the way everything clicked and 
synchronized in management this year, 
everyone is more convinced than ever that 
the A. T. A. Grounds represent the finest 
shooting set-up in the world. 
Saturday brought to a close a great 
week of great shooting. It was a week 


during which two names were distin- 
guished, aside from the winner of the 


Grand American. 

Ned Lilly proved himself the outstand- 
ing amateur marksman of the classic. On 
Monday he won first place on the All- 
American team, was one of five amateurs 
picked to shoot against a like squad of five 
All-Star professionals, and tied for top in 
the Grand American Handicap. The very 
first day, young Lilly startled the trap- 
shooting world by winning both the Junior 
and North American Clay Target Cham- 
pionships. He broke 100 straight for the 
former and 199 x 200 for the latter. It was 
the first time a Junior had ever won the 
Senior event—and the first time anyone 
ever won both of them. Young Lilly also 
equaled Jimmy Bonner’s Junior record of 
winning the Under-Graduate Champion- 
ship two years in succession. 

The popular professional, John Taylor 
of Newark, Ohio, had a week of shoot- 
ing which gave him a “field day.” Attend- 
ing his 30th consecutive Grand American, 
John Taylor simply smothered the pro- 
fessional division. He won the Profes- 
sional Championship with a score of 197 
x 200, the Handicap with 97 x 100 from 
the 25-yard line, the Doubles with 187 x 
200, and the High Over All with 966 x 
1000. Everyone always seems glad when 
John Taylor wins. One of his many ad- 


mirers remarked on Friday, “John is sure 
shooting as if he was broke.” Well, John 
wasn’t broke when he left Vandalia. 

The Sub-Junior event was won on 
Monday by Robert Poore of Butte, Mon- 
tana, with 94 x 100, and on the same day 
Alice Crothers of Philadelphia topped her 
sex with 183 x 200. 

On Tuesday, H. L. Cheek of Clinton, 
Indiana, became Champion of State 
Champions with 197 x 200, while Frank 
J. Lightner of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, won 
the Amateur Doubles with 187 x 200. Mrs. 
Walter P. Andrews of Atlanta, Georgia, 
captured the Women’s Doubles with 87 
x 100, while T. J. Cathan of Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, won the Veterans’ Champion- 
ship with 94 x 100. 


N All-Star match was shot on Tuesday 
between the East and the West. The 
East was represented by Ned Lilly, Fred 
Harlow, Lewis Slocum, Ren Heatan, 
O. C. Voss, Steve Crothers, R. W. 
Smoots, Fred Rutledge, R. M. Jenkins 
and W. S. Weaver. The West was repre- 
sented by C. Hoffman, Frank Troeh, 
Mark Arie, H. E. Woodward, E. F. 
Woodward, Ted Renfro, Tom Smythe, 
C. M. Stainhour, Ed Saupp and J. H. 
Ferguson. The Eastern team won by a 
total of two birds, the score being 1927 
to 1925. Ned Lilly topped them all by 
197 x 200. Frank Troeh of the Western 
team was second with 196 x 200. Young 
Lilly did yeoman service for the East, 
because it was his shooting which enabled 
his team to win. One member of the 
Eastern team was two birds under the 
lowest score made by a Western shooter. 
The Class AA Championship was won 
on Wednesday with a score of 199 x 200 
by Elmer Torge, of Wales Center, New 
York, after a shoot-off with R, M. Jen- 
kins and Mark Arie. 

The Preliminary Handicap was won on 
Thursday by H. J. Shellito of Ames, 
Iowa, with a score of 98 x 100 from 20 
yards. Shellito’s win was accomplished 
after shooting off a tie with C. E. 
Roecher, who also broke 98 x 100 from 
17 yards. In the Preliminary Handicap, 
Miss Belle McCord Roberts of Long 
Beach, California, topped the women with 
93 x 100, shooting from 19 yards. During 
the shooting Thursday, a picked team of 
five amateurs shot a match against a team 
of professionals consisting of Clyde 
Wells, John Taylor, John Jahn, Boyd 
Duncan and Rush Razea The amateur 
team consisted of Ned Lilly, Frank 
Troeh, Paul Earle, O. C. Voss, R. M. Jen- 
kins. The amateurs won with a total score 
of 488 against 482 for the professionals. 


N the Grand American Handicap on 

Friday, three women tied for top score 
of their sex at 90 x 100. These three were 
Mrs. C. T. Jackson of Stormville, New 
York, shooting from 17 yards, Mrs. H. E. 
Grigsby of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
shooting from 21 yards, and Mrs. Don 
McClain of Atlanta, Georgia, shooting 
from 19 yards. Mrs. Jackson won the 
shoot-off with 25 straight, while Mrs. 
Grigsby dropped one bird and Mrs. 
McClain dropped three. John Taylor held 
high professional score for the Grand 
American with 97 x 100 from 25 yards. 

At the annual meeting the following 
officers were named to guide the destinies 
of the Amateur Trapshooting Associa- 
tion during the forthcoming year. Un- 
opposed for the office of President was 
R. C. Coffey of Prairie City, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding John Eshelman of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; who didn’t run for re-elec- 
tion. R. C. King of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
was re-elected Southern Vice-President ; 
S. A. Sharman of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Western Vice-President; C. W. Phellis 
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of New York City, Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dent; while William E. Beers of New 
Britain, Connecticut, and W. W. Sunder- 
land of Dayton, Ohio, were re-elected as 
Secretary and Treasurer respectively. 
Thus passes into history the shooting 
of the 34th Grand American Handicap 
Tournament, which opened Monday 
morning, August 21, and climaxed with 
the crowning of Walter Beaver as the 
Grand American Handicap Champion 
late Friday afternoon, August 25, with a 
record that may stand for some time— 
namely, his feat of winning from the 
great handicap distance of 25 yards. But 
we cannot conclude without a final tribute 
to Walter Beaver. When a championship 
is won in any sport, it is always desirable 
that the crown be worn by one worthy of 
the title. When Walter Beaver found him- 
self in his last string faced with the task of 
breaking 23 straight to earn a tie for the 
title, he finished as a champion should and 
proved himself worthy of the title. 


QUAIL OF THE KALMIAS 
(Continued from page 27) 


turesqueness of their own. While they are 
almost primeval in their wildness, the 
reminder of a grim calamity, with which 
man had nothing to do, is constantly 
evident. All the chestnut trees are dead 
from the blight—the only disease, 
esters tell me, which ever destroyed a 
whole species in wide reaches of its range. 

By the base of one of these dead patri- 
archs Bell suddenly hesitated, and then 
froze. I have often wondered how fre- 
quently a bird dog sees the game it is 
pointing, and whether sight of it makes 
tor stanchness or otherwise. There seems 
to be a strange light in the eyes of a 
standing dog, as if it were in a trance. 

In this case Bell was “sleeping” on her 
point. She was as certain that she had 
game as if she saw it. I was at the time 
in an old animal trail that wound easily 
up the wooded slope. As the leaves were 
damp, I could step forward almost with- 
- sound. The bird must be behind the 
big chestnut. Before edging nearer, I took 

1 look for the chances for a shot, for in 
the woods one of these preliminary sur- 
veys is often mighty helpful. Directly in 
the probable line of flight were two big 
hemlocks, between the dusky intertwining 
arms of which was a lane of light. The 
dark trees were only thirty yards off. 

“If it were a grouse,” I thought, “I 
know just where he would go.” 

Hardly had the thought crossed my 
mind when I heard a slight rustle in the 
leaves behind a tree, and in an instant 
a lordly cock grouse was up and away. 
Straight as a rocket for that aperture 
between the hemlocks he headed, and in- 
stinctively I aimed at the right place. So 
great was his speed that he fell fully ten 
yards beyond the point at which he started 
to fall. Here was luck indeed! And the 
quail were still ahead of me. 

Retrieving my princely_bird, I followed 
Bell into a dogwood thicket, in which, 
her instinct declared, our birds were. She 
was right. In ten minutes she had made 
six points and I had shot three more 
quail. To be an honest man, I must not 
forget the detail of missing four, includ- 
ing a double. But if we could kill every 
one we shot at, where would be the sport, 
and how many birds would be left at the 
end of a season? 

My old dog and I returned to the stub- 
ble fields, which lie parallel to one another 
below the slope of the mountain and 
stretch for some three or four miles. In 
each field there is sure to be one covey; 
sometimes I have found four in one field. 
And all these birds act just alike. The 
minute they are flushed, they head for 


so for- 


Field 


their home in the hills; and following 
them there is as I have described. 

About noon, when I had almost my 
limit, I found an old spring in an aban- 
doned orchard, and there Bell and I had 
a humble lunch together, share and share 
alike. It had turned out to be a mellow 
autumn day, with the woods as fragrant 
as winesap apples, with tawny leaves 
drifting lazily down, with a golden haze 
over the world. Far behind me in the, 
mountain I could hear the scattered coveys’ 
calling together. These mountain birds use 
their wings a good deal more than the 
birds of the open valleys, and fly together 
at the gathering call. Occasionally, in this 
way, two coveys get together—which 
leads me to tell of a remarkable experience 
I had in the laurels near the top of these 
same Tuscaroras one winter day. 

I had taken out some ears of corn to 
spike on short bushes for the wild turkeys. 
There was a little snow on the ground, 
and in it I noticed a good many quail 
tracks. As they were fresh, I followed 
them out of the grapevine-hung dogwood 
thicket into the kalmias. After a while I 
saw the birds running on the snow ahead 
of me. Then _ I supposed to be the 
covey got up. But the getting-up business 
would not stop. After at least thirty had 
gone out on the laurel, I began to count: 
and by the time the flushing ceased, 
eighty-seven qué il had been counted. How 
is that for a covey 

“Now let me tell one,” you say. 

But this thing is true, and it serves to 
disclose a habit of these dwellers in the 
kalmias that is worth recording. In the 
dead of winter these coveys from the 

valley climb the mountain to the shelter 

of the laurel, and there they naturally 
come together. Old lumbermen -of this 
region have told me that the birds always 
congregate in the winter. Moreover, in 
blizzard weather they seek out an over- 
hanging rock-shelter, where they remain 
dry and warm until the storm has passed 
—in this way imitating perfectly what the 
ancient Indians used to do. Under the 
same rock-shelter on the shoulders of 
these wild Tuscarora hills I have found 
modern quail-roosts and old-time Indian 
arrowheads ! 


HIS congregating of the birds does 

not take place until after the |eY- 
season has closed; but even if it did, I do 
not think that the gunner could do much 
with these birds in a place like that. Im- 
mense boulders are grimly strewn, there 
are many pines and hemlocks, the footing is 
precarious ; and the birds, when they rise, 
spread out in an immense fan all over the 
least accessible places. Besides, these birds 
of the hills develop both a speed of flight 
and a finesse of dodging that are superior 
to anything the field birds can show. 
Hunting such quail in such a place is 
worse than following the Astor markhor 
or the Nubian ibex 

As soon as spring comes, these wary 
mountaineers troop once more into the 
smiling valley, pair off, and raise their 
coveys of little patrician hill-billies—if 
you'll admit the paradox. And after them, 
when the season opens once again, will 
come an old quail hunter, with his aging 
setter Bell, to try to make life a some- 
what lively affair for the brown birds. 

You may remember that my hunt broke 
off when Bell and I were drowsing in the 
old orchard. We did better than drowse. 
When I woke up, it was nearly three 
o'clock, and Bell was whining over my 
prostrate form. 

“Old girl,” I said, “we have a grouse 
and eight quail enough for one day. 
Going home, I might kill a rabbit for you 
on the fly, if you don’t chase him too hard, 
But no more birds—until tomorrow. 
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ONE SHOT—NO CRIPPLES 
(Continued from page 31) 
by Pennsylvania’s new campaign. But 
figure it in this way. If twenty thousand 
buck deer are killed and reported on li- 
censes, at least another twenty thousand 
must be shot at but not bagged. From 
the number of rifle shots you hear fired 
on opening day, that would appear quite 
conservative! Obviously some of these 
deer escape because they are hit in the 
wrong place. And please remember that 
those wounded deer are bucks. Bucks, as 
compared with does and fawns, are in the 
minority everywhere, and these wounded 
bucks must be saved. While we cannot 
save them all, we can save a great many— 
an effort well worth the sportsmen’s study 
and cooperation, which I feel Pennsyl- 

vania will have to the fullest extent. 


R. NEWSOM also offers some good 
advice which should prove very 
useful to the deer hunter who is going 
afield for the first time. One point he 
stresses is, never, under any circumstances, 
rush up to a wounded deer and attempt to 
stick it. Better spoil a little meat by firing 
another shot into the animal than to lose 
it or possibly be cut by its front feet, 
which are very sharp and lightning-quick 
in striking. 

He says further: “After you fire at a 
deer, don’t run after it. Stand still. Mark 
down the place you last saw it, by noting 
a certain easily identified landmark near 
the spot, such as a stump, fallen tree, rock, 
etc. Now mark the exact spot where you 
stood when you fired. Break a branch or 
blaze a bush here. Now go at once to the 
spot where you last saw the deer. Blaze 
a bush here also. You may want to come 
back to these points later, in case you 
miss the trail and want to start over again. 

“Now look for tracks of your deer. 
\lso note how many different deer passed 
this point, or near it, with your deer. If 
you do not find the tracks here, make a 
fifty-yard circle to try to pick them up 
farther along. Larger and larger circles 
will usually locate the tracks. If you 
marked down the place properly after 
you fired, you should have no trouble in 
locating the tracks. Note the size of your 
particular deer’s footprints and if the 
deer was running in a straight line—that 
is, if the tracks wabble as if the deer were 
thrown out of his stride by your bullet. 
Look for drops of blood on the ground 
and especially on bushes a foot or so 
above the ground. As soon as you find a 
blood trail, mark the spot so that you can 
find it again, in case you Me to start 
over or get help to trail it. Don’t walk 
in the tracks, but off to one ae. for the 
same reason. 

“Even if you don’t find a blood trail, 
always follow the tracks for at least a 
—— of a mile before giving up hope. 

You'll find it easier to see a deer trail 
by looking for it twenty or thirty feet 
ahead of you than by looking down at 
the ground at your feet. 


F, at the end of a quarter of a mile, 
you find a blood trail but no deer, 
don’t keep on chasing it. Keeping a wound- 
ed deer on the jump by immediate pur- 


suit is the surest way to lose it. A badly 
wounded deer will usually seek the first 
opportunity to lie down. It will cool off, 
become stiff and, once down, may not be 
able to get up. If you hurry it, not only 
will the deer keep going, but you will 
drive it, sooner or later, to another hunt- 
er. So the longer you wait the better. An 
hour or two is not too long to wait. Then 
take up the trail cautiously and carefully. 
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as if you were after an unwounded deer. 

“While there is no positive way to be 
sure just where a deer is hit from the 
looks of a blood trail, there are certain 
tracking indications that are helpful. 
These are: 

“1, Drops of light pink blood that ap- 
pear to have air bubbles in them usually 
mean a lung shot. Very small drops may 
be blown out, like a spray, through the 
nose. While the lung shot is usually 


shown by light pink particles of blood, | 


there is no positive way to tell how serious 
this wound may be. The lungs and heart 
fill the chest cavity between the ribs. 
There are several lobes of the lungs. Shots 
through certain parts of the lungs are 
deadly almost immediately. If shot 
through other parts of the lungs, the deer 
may linger in agony for days before dy- 
ing. 

“2. Very dark red blood may come from 
the liver region. 
deadly heart shot or merely a shot through 
the meaty portion of the deer. 

“4, A large amount of blood does not 
necessarily mean a fatal shot, nor do 
a few drops mean a superficial wound. 
Internal bleeding, forward of the dia- 
phragm, is apt to be deadly quite soon, 
but the trail is then more difficult to 
follow, on account of the lack of blood 
trail. 


the leg is out of control and swings off 
to one side, dragging in the leaves. The 
higher up the break is toward the body, 
the wider will the leg swing out of line. 
This sign should not be confused with the 
drag in the footsteps of a big buck that 
habitually drags his feet when walking. 
(Note: A doe or a fawn raises its feet 
so that the tracks have no drag. This is 
the only way you can be sure of an old 
buck’s tracks.) 

“6. Look for bone splinters or part 
of the contents of stomach or intestines. 

“7. If the bullet has gone all the way 
through the deer, this may be indicated 
by a double line of blood or blood on op- 
posite sides of the trail.” 


WOULD like to add a few points to 

Mr. Newsom's remarks. While the mat- 
ter of selecting a vital spot at which to aim 
is of great importance, you must also be 
equally as concerned in the care you give 
your rifle and in the selection of your 
ammunition. Many hunters, starting in 
for the first time, buy a rifle and some 
shells, go into the woods, see a deer and 
pump a whole magazine of cartridges at 
the animal. When it is all over, they won- 
der why they drew a blank. Some of 
these fellows never even tested their 
guns before they used them. This is true 
not only of the beginners, but of many 
so-called old-timers. It’s a wise hunter 
who tests his sights every year. 

In the selection of ammunition you 
should choose a bullet which has weight 
enough to hang together under high vel- 
ocity and at the same time mushrooms 
rapidly enough when it strikes animal 
flesh and drives all the way through, so 
that a good blood trail will be left. If 
you select a bullet of this type, and prac- 
tically every big ammunition company 
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‘3. Ordinary red blood may mean a} 


‘5, When a deer has a broken leg, | 








100 year old Woolrich 
Woolen Mills. Prices are 
very reasonable; see them 
at your dealer’s. Send for 
illustrated catalog men- 
| tioning his name, 

| 
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CORRECT SPORTSWEAR 
or the 
OUT OF DOORS 

HIS big game hunter’s outfit from revers- 

ible deerstalker cap to the extra heavy 
wool socks is made for cold weather and 
mountain trails. Pure wool, heavily rein- 
forced and lined, it keeps you warm at any 


temperature. Tailoring that understands the c 
requirements of sportsmen and made in the 
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Woolrich Sporlswear 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, WOOLRICH, PA. 
(John Rich & Bros.) 
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WATERPROOF your 
HUNTING BOOTS 


A few drops of Esso Handy Oil and you'll plough 
through the marshes dry. Carry a can in your pack 
—the leak-proof can keeps it out of the chow. It 
earns its keep on every carry—cleans, protects, and 
the handy long spout puts the oil right where you 
want it. On sale at dealers everywhere. Esso, Inc., 
26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





HARLEY’S STORMPROOF 
DUCK HUNTING CAP 





1s marketing this kind today, your chance 
of bagging your buck, if you miss a vital 


spot, is going to be much greater. A deer 


is not very thick through; consequently 
not much resistance is offered on broad- 
side shots, unless, of course, you strike 
a rib. This is another reason why a pro- 


Jectile with tremendous shocking power | 
and instantaneous mushrooming is highly | 
(Continued on page 78) | 


For warmth and protection, is absolutely wind and 
water proof, made of double texture rub- 
a berized material, dead marsh color, and 
lined throughout with soft woven Duveytyn 
—ean worn as & cap or just - 


* 





over the ears, or pulled $1.95 
—» down around shoulders 
7 in stormy weather. £ - — Pos: 
, Satisfaction guaranteed. &.. void 
t Sizes 644 to 754 
yr Pa Send for sample of materi 
6 al and New Sport Goods >», 





Catalog. C. O. D. if Desired. » 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 
F.S. 11-D ERIE, PA. 





































KA-BAR 


“Old Timer” 
Trapper’s Knife 


The trapper’s knife that 
the Old Timers swear by, 
designed by E. W. Conk- 
lin, famous Adirondack 
guide and trapper. He 
says: “The blades are per- 
fect for skinning and are 
the finest in quality and 
shape I ever saw.” 

A handy knife 
round any hunting 
or fishing camp. 





KA-BAR 
knives are 
sold by first 
class dealers throughout 
the country. “Old Timer” 
Trapper’s knife $1.75. 


Length closed 41%” 
For catalog of KA-BAR out- 
door knives write Dept. C-2 


UNION CUTLERY CO., INC. 
OLEAN N 


EW YORK 
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—AND SO TO BED 


By Henry Clay Foster 


“ ALWAYS do it. Always expect to 

do it. For me it’s the only way. 

In these words a veteran boat owner 

replied to my question as to why 
he put his boat into winter storage early 
each autumn. And about now every boat 
owner has to ask himself the question as 
to just when he should retire the boat 
for the season. Each owner must answer 
this for himself. His location will have 
much to do with his decision. In extreme 
northerly sections the chill winds of win- 
ter come earlier than in the middle por- 
tions of the country and end abruptly our 
dreams of more balmy days for cruising, 
swimming, fishing and other sports that 
boats make more enjoyable. In the Gulf 
States, however, many 
boat owners keep their 
boats in the water 
throughout the mild 
winter months, pre- 
ferring to use them 
then far more than in 
the scorching heat of 
mid-summer. But wise 
owners in such climes 
usually haul their 
boats out about this 
time for a good over- 
hauling before begin- 
ning the winter boat- 
ing season. 

Although I have 
personally been a de- 
votee of late cruising, 
enjoying keenly the 
chill breezes after a 
hot summer, sleeping 
under heavy blankets 
in the cabin, wearing 
sweaters and even 
fleece -lined gloves 
while aboard, I must 
admit there are two 
sides to the question 
of its desirability. One requirement of 
enjoying late cruising is robust health and 
an ability to withstand considerable chill 
in wind and water. Another is that the 
boat must be in prime condition through- 
out, as late autumn cruising is a sterner 
sport than it is in mid-summer. The winds 
are stronger, the waves are higher, the 
spray is colder, the storms more frequent 
and violent. Leaks are more serious, 
temperature less conducive to good be- 
havior of the motor—a thousand things 
are different, and all of them the veteran 
boat owner knows and the newcomer to 
the sport learns gradually by experience. 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











In most boat yards the last boats to 
come up the ways in autumn usually have 
to be the first ones to take to the waves 
in the springtime—another good and sub- 
stantial reason why the late-cruise en- 
thusiast should have a boat in prime con- 
dition. The late hauling out and the early 
launching leave far less time for seasonal 
repairs than ordinarily. And in many sec- 
tions one cannot do much work on the 
boat during the dead of winter and must 
depend upon mild days and week-ends in 





A final spin in the autumn breeze before she goes under canvas 


spring to put her in shape for the season. 
3ut every veteran boat owner knows that 
spring may turn out to be one of con- 
tinued rain which would thwart him in his 
efforts to paint and putty the hull, varnish 
the mahogany, and do a lot of things we 
all do each year to keep her afloat and 
in trim. Add to this the work on the 
motor, the power line, the shaft log, the 
lights, and it becomes a busy springtime 
indeed—so busy that the boat ‘which comes 
up late is under a heavy handicap for an 
early launching in complete readiness for 
the season. What is the answer then? 

“I always do it, always expect to.” The 


chap who answered was one who did his 
boating intensively in the middle of the 
season, got over fairly early each spring, 
but had his boat hauled out early each 
autumn. No, he didn't put her right under 
canvas. He didn’t sit idly on the club 
porch and give advice to others. He went 
to work on her as soon as she came, drip- 
ping, up the ways. He loved that boat. 
Personally, I saw nothing attractive about 
her as a model, but her condition was per- 
fect. And this is how he kept it so. He 
spent the waning portion of his boating 
season in motor work, caulking where she 
needed it, in cleaning her down thorough- 
ly, including bilges and under the engine, 
until she was all ready for painting in the 
springtime. Then, when spring came, he 
had a leisurely task to paint her up and 
needed only one or two bright week-ends 
to be ready for going overboard. And 
when he did launch 
her, he practically 
lived aboard her until 
late September. 

Every week-end of 
the season found him 
at anchor at some dis- 
tant pleasant place, 
with friends aboard, 
fishing and swimming 
and otherwise enjoy- 
ing themselves. 


UT his boat was 

in prime condi- 
tion—as sound as a 
new boat in every de- 
tail. Not one boat in 
a hundred as old in 
years as she, would 
have been afloat. But 
his boat, antique in de- 
sign though she was, 
made a good appear- 
ance anywhere and one 
could see that she was 
remarkably modern in 
performance and com- 
fort aboard. Needless 
to say, this man is a model yachtsman, one 
in a hundred himself. He’s a better man at 
the sport than I ever was, I freely admit. 1 
must also add—in justice to myself—that 
he fortunately had the time to be the 
model yachtsman he was and is. Many of 
us are woefully busy at our offices or 
other places of business, are fairly well 
used up when the day is over, and must 
depend upon week-ends for time to do 
our boat chores. This man had a position 
that was itself leisurely and well organ- 
ized. He could leave every afternoon about 
four o'clock. He did not open his place 
of business on Saturdays throughout the 
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summer. But few of us are so situated 
and we must seek our pleasures in ways 
which fit into our business routine. 

For this reason it is incumbent upon 
each and every one of us boat owners to 
make the decision as to hauling out our 
boats for the winter in terms of our in- 
dividual circumstances. If the boat is in 
fine shape, needs little to be done so that 
no autumn work is necessary and little 
in the springtime, let us stay afloat late 
and collect every hour of pleasure the 
boat affords. It may even be possible that 
if she should need considerable spring 
overhauling, we can arrange with the yard 
master to reserve a place for her cradle 
beside the ways in such a position that 
she will not be in the way of other boats 
ready to be launched, and we can be as 
late in launching her as we please. But 
not otherwise. 

Another item to consider is this: How 
much time and labor will be required to 
get her properly protected against win- 
ter ravages after she is hauled out? Ob- 
viously, one shouldn't cover up a_ boat 
when wet from rain or early snow, unless 
ample ventilation—more than usually nec- 
essary—is provided. And that much venti- 
lation may result in the winter wind 
tearing off the covering later. But if the 
boat owner has adopted the system, so 
often advocated in these columns, of mak- 
ing himself a set of timbers which bolt 
together and form a winter frame for a 
good canvas cover, he can be sure it won't 
take long to put her to bed for the winter. 
But if each year he waits until the snow 
flies before dashing around, picking up 
anything he can buy cheap with which to 
form a winter covering sure to last only 
a single season, then he’d better haul her 
out early and get busy systematically to 
protect her from the blasts. Anyone who 
has walked about a boat yard in winter, 
with snow everywhere, knows well that 
the boats which require the greatest 
amount of work in the spring are the 
poorly covered ones during the months of 
winter. 

So the question becomes simplified. If 
the boat is new or in prime condition, if 
she has had her mid-season overhauling 
and had adjustments made in intake for 
water and carburetor, has been equipped 
with new lines and mooring bridle, has had 
heavy anchors brought out and stowed on 
deck, and needs only light repairs or over- 
hauling for another season—then let us 
stay out till the snow flies or close to that 
time, at least. But those of us who have 
had a full season of boating and are will- 
ing to take the overhauling work leisurely, 
methodically, and efficiently, can well 
profit by hauling out now and setting 
about preparations for an early launching 
next spring. It is sOmething to think 
about, to decide and to act upon. You can 
be sure you are right if the conditions out- 
lined here are weighed properly. 


WHAT WILL YOU NAME HER? 
By K. R. Holmquist 


OONER or later we are all faced with 

the question: “What will we name 
her?” Maybe she has just been delivered, 
a spanking new boat, and her appearance 
Suggests everything pleasant in the world 
to us. Maybe she is a dozen years old, has 
a name and has carried others. To begin 
her service with us, she must bear a name 
of our own giving. 

To me a boat is almost human, a thing 
to be referred to by name just as if it—or 
she—were a friend of our own kind. Per- 
haps that is why I have always paid more 
attention than usual to the names of boats, 
my own and those of others I meet in my 
water wanderings. Anyhow, it is always 


a fascinating subject, as I notice that boat 
owners often tire of a name which has 
never quite satisfied them and give her a 
new name at the beginning of a season. 
So the names suggested below are glean- 
ed by me from far and wide, the best of 
ten times the number I have read through 
binoculars at distant anchorages, in yacht 
club fleets and anchored along the line at 
great regattas. 

An appropriate name for a recently pur- 
chased boat could be The New Deal. 
However, if you are one of those persons 
who like to wander around, dropping the 
anchor where you please, one of the fol- 
lowing names would fit: Nomad, Roamer, 
Rambler, Wanderer, Voyager, Slowpoke, 
Rover, or Ranger. 

If your boat is the “one and only” in 
your estimation, one of the following 
names will fit admirably: Invader, Chal- 
lenger, Dauntless, Invincible, Unbeatable, 
and Pacemaker. 

If you spend very much of your time 
on the water, one of the following will 
fill the bill: Watercress, Wave, Wavelet, 
Spray, Seacrest, Sea Eagle, Chieftain, 
Fisherman, Coamer, Tidal Wave, Sea 
Scout, Sea Gull, Seawing, Sea Hawk, 
Seafoam, Sea Lion, and Echo. 


ERSON’S, wife’s, pet’s and other 

names are used frequently : Gull, Alba- 
tross, Skipper, Midget, Trixy, Midge, 
Skeeter, Falcon, Nancy Ann, Herbert 
Hoover, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Cool- 
idge, etc. 

For the speedy runabout, commuter or 
racer, amusing names, or names suggest- 


ing speed, are oftentimes used: Ruffian, 
Jabberwocky, Runt, Scamp, Speedster, 
Flash, Fleetwing, Rascal, Torpedo, 
Scoundrel, Playboy, Arrow, Flyaway, 


Fleetfoot or Blue Streak. 

Slower boats, such as launches, cruisers, 
and workboats are often the subjects of 
poetical names: Dream, North Star, 
Chief, Gray Goose, Prince, Lady Bug, 
Wego, Whocares, Rob Roy, Playmate, Pal 
and Gem. 

Mythological names are used to some 
extent: Nereid, Naiad, Viking, Mercury, 
Neptune, Davy Jones, Jolly Roger, Black 


Maria, Flying Dutchman, Ghost and 
Myth. 
Names of novels (such as Laughing 


Boy) are sometimes used, especially in 
naming launches and _ pleasure boats, 
while outboard racers make use of com- 
ical or unusual names: €-U-Later, Adieu, 
Farewell, Shin Dig, Brat, Traveller, 
Black Demon, Slowpoke, Streak. 

And if one of these names doesn’t suit 
you, call your boat the Puzzle or the 
Problem! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SUITABLE GROUND TACKLE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have a 32-foot cruiser with 9-foot beam, for 
which I_ am planning a new outfit in ground 
tackle. Will you advise me what I should get 
as to type and weight of anchor, size and length 
of line, etc.? The boat has a freeboard at the 
bow of about 6 feet. 

Atous Hume. 


Ans.—A 40-pound kedge anchor ought to hold 
your boat in ordinary weather, with a manila 
line of % of an inch in diameter and about 75 
feet in length. However, for heavy weather, I 
would carry a 60-pound kedge or a 75-pound 
navy or stockless Rook and another length of 
Y%-inch or S%-inch manila line about 75 feet 
long. Another similar length for emergency is 
good insurance, as there sometimes comes a 
situation when length of line is of vital im- 
eon 

Good ground tackle, ample in size and in new 
condition, is the best insurance you can carry— 
as equipment. It is the old-timer who believes 
in heavy lines and in the old-fashioned but still 
most dependable kedge type of hook for holding 
in any kind of weather. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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FUR COMFORT 


AT LOW COST 


These Garments are 
the best value I have 
ever seen for warmth 
and comfort. I recom- 
mend them. 


laser RX har hha 


AVIATOR’S SUIT 


No. I—(Illustrated) 
Just right for Duck Hunting, Fish- 
ing, etc. Tan Gabardine, 100% 
waterproof. Genuine glazed Man- 
churian fur lining throughout. 
Beautiful fur collar. Perfect com- 
fort at any temperature. 

SIZES 36 to 42 

Guaranteed Cost to 


eer $] 4% 


OUR seats 











NO. 1. A. weasel SUIT 


Same as above with best rustproof $189 


**Hookless Talon’’ Zippers. 


LEATHERTEX AVIATOR’S SUIT 
$Q75 


| MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


U. S. Navy surplus. Suede cloth lining, 
waterproof zippered body and legs. Warm 
and comfortable. Sizes 36 to 48 





If in 5 days you are not entirely satistied with any garment, we 
will refund your money 





Sena 25% With Order, Balance C. O. D. 
Send for illustrated fre> catalogue; complete line of 
outdoor clothipg, sportii.g goods—gifts and hundreds 
of other bargains. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS CORP. 


89 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dept. B-1 Agents Wanted Everywhere 












HANDCUT! 


from carefully selected old briar root 
—no breaking in necessary—Genuine 
the “RUNGE” Bakelite Stem. Also Peter- 












$] 00 son's Dublin Pipes; $2.50. 


Old Country Tobacco—the 
delight of the real smoker 
Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. 
Bruno, Honeydew, ete. Larg- 
est assortment of foreign to- 
baccos in America. 







EST. 
1804 





______ 





A. RUNGE AND CO. 
18 So. Delaware Ave. Dept. F-11 
PHILADELPHIA 


Parcel Post charges prepaid anywhere, 







Catalog 
On Request 












HARLEY’S All Wool Hunting 
and Sport Shirt 


Made from Pure Virgin 14 on. Wool—Pre- 
Shrunk, Waterproofed—Color 1 and 
Black Plaid —Large Check 1'§". Has 2 
large yf pockets with flaps and is full 
eut. One of the finest pure wool shirts your 
money can buy. Sizes 14 to 


Button Front $4.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Sports 
Goods Catalog and sample of material 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO., INC. 
Dept. FS I1-A Erie, Pa. 

















WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 
300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night imto day. As 
ideal light for every hunter, 
man or camper, Handy, irtable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof Sgainst rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burne 06 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full 
details —30 dave tree trial offer. and 
eb, 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO, 


421 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 
Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 











575 Lyell Avenue 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Press Clippings— 


From all newspapers and 
magazines. 100 clippings $5.00 





Scrap-Books— 


Your name imprinted free. 
Loose Leaf $3.95 








Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau Inc. 
World-Telegram Building 
125 Barclay Street 
New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
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FISH ROD CASE 
om zi 


FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 





tected against Sreamege. theft, 
lessness by Delight Fish Rod C 
in appearance at reasonable cost. 





— and care- 
ase. Distinction 
Made from 


super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 


locking top. Write today. 
TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, O. 















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supp'ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





YY ESTABLISHED 1868 
. ins Lester St. Richmond,Va. 

















GROW our famous 
Queen Mushrooms, Experience un- 
necessary—we tell you how. Big de- 
mand, at highest prices. Mar- 
keting facilities furnished 
Illustrated book free.Write today! 


Fancy White 


Voz 


EARN upto *25 A WEEK 07 





HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 


Pp Most Powerful in America for the Money! G. ae ad bower 
MULTIPLE LENS LONG RANGE TELESCO is giant 
telescope is powerful enough to see the craters on oy “k-- or tell 
time on a pocket watch a block away. 5 sections. Approx. 3 ft. long. 
Fine Lenses. Brass bound. Powerful microse ope, vol pro 512X, 
included FREE. Only $1.69 postpaid! ¢ O. D, 24¢ extra. SPE- 
CIAL-SU PER power 16) ite escope, simila t to above but more 
powerful, guaranteed to see 256 times larger in surface and 16 times 
closer, together with powerfal microscope, only $1.98 postpaid, 


BROWNSCOPE CO. (Dept. F-4) 246—Sth Ave., New York 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
~ ay than the average boot; easy to put on and 
off; no hooks to catc h. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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ONE SHOT—NO CRIPPLES 
(Continued from page 75) 
essential. Otherwise the bullet may pass 
through the deer without deforming, and 
the odds are ten to one that you lose 

the animal. 

In closing I want to say one more thing. 
Unless you learn how to handle your gun 
carefully and assist others to do the same, 
you may not even have a chance to shoot a 
deer. More than one man has come out 


|on a shutter because of carelessness. 


Editor’s note—Below is printed a letter 
Firetp & StreEAM has just received from 
Mr. Newsom. It is most astonishing that 
even experienced guides do not know the 
location of a deer’s heart. 

“Because the average deer hunter asks 
his guide where to aim to hit the heart 
of a deer, I decided to find out how ac- 
curately the guides can answer that ques- 
tion. Accordingly, I had a skeleton draw- 


| ing showing the heart area reduced to 


3% inches square. A tracing of this was 
made that merely gives the outline of the 
deer. 

“I then took a carefully selected list 
of top-notch guides who operate in as 
good deer country as there is in the East. 
The outline drawing was sent to these 
men with the question, ‘Can you tell me 
please where to hold the sights of a rifle 
on a deer to hit him through the middle 
of the heart?’ 

“The outline sketches which the guides 
marked in an attempt to locate the heart 
were then superimposed on the corres- 
ponding skeleton sketch showing the heart 
area, with the following amazing results: 

“Out of 103 replies received, 64, or over 
62 per cent, missed the entire heart area 
altogether. Only 9 made center shots, and 
12 more were off center, while there were 
18 on the edge of the heart area. Giving 
the ones on the edge the benefit of the 
doubt, there were only 39 hits on the 
whole heart area and 64 misses. In many 
cases the shots that missed were placed 
back of the elbow joint, where the leg 
joins the body, showing the usual mis- 
understanding as to where the shoulder 
is located. 

“H. E. Anthony, Curator of Mammals, 
and William J. Morden, Field Associate, 
both with the American Museum of 
Natural History, have followed the test 
throughout and also compared the final 
results, which speak for themselves. Is 
it any wonder that there are so many 
wounded deer left to die in the woods? 

“Once again, Pennsylvania points the 
way.” 

TIGER! TIGER! 


(Continued from page 29) 

Neither of these methods ever appealed 
to me. 

The sporting way to attempt the bag is 
a daylight beat. Here your wits are pitted 
against an alert and suspicious tiger. Your 
problem is to drive him to the narrow 
range of the guns, and if successful there 
is the exquisite excitement of not knowing 
whether he will try to sneak past you or 
come out with a rush. No target is more 
sporting than a tiger on the run. .The 
beauty of the sight alone gives one a 
thrill, but on the accuracy Of the shot de- 
pends a tremendous lot, because a wounded 
tiger is poison in the brush, and no sports- 
man ever leaves a wounded animal. 

It was necessary first to determine 
where the kill had been dragged, in order 
to know approximately where the tiger 
was lying. The whole plan of the beat de- 
pends on the sort of place he chooses for 
his daytime nap. The utmost caution must 
be taken in following up the drag. Some 


tigers lie a short distance from the car- 
cass, and a quiet approach will not dis- 
turb them. Others lie near by to keep off 
intruders, such as jackals, hyenas or 
leopards. There is a remote chance that a 
tiger might be gulping a few last mouth- 
fuls before the heat of the sun begins to 
scorch the jungle. 

Musa felt that he had better trail the 
kill alone, so as to make the least possible 
disturbance, but the remote chance of the 
tiger’s being at the kill, due to the early 
hour of the morning, made me insist on 
going too. I took a double-barreled .470 
in case of close quarters, and off we 
started. Musa kept his eyes glued on the 
trail, and I peered ahead for a glimpse of 
the slightest movement. 

It was painstaking work, moving slow- 
ly and noiselessly forward. The brush 
grew thicker as we progressed. After we 
had worked our way quite some distance 
into the jungle, stopping every little while 
to look and listen, Musa crouched low and 
pointed. At first I could see nothing. I 
followed his finger and looked more care- 
fully. Then, some twenty yards ahead, I 
saw a hoof and leg of the buffalo sticking 
out from under a bush. Here was the kill, 
but we could see no tiger; so back we 
crept, very quietly, and joined the rest. 


OW that the tiger’s whereabouts 
were spotted, the real work began. 
First, we dispatched two of our trackers to 
notify the head men of the near-by jungle 
villages that a tiger had been located and 
to have all available men gather for the 
beat at an appointed place in the jungle. 
Then Jay, my companion, and I, with 
Musa and two jungle men, set out to find 
a suitable place to station the guns. This 
always presents a difficult problem. When 
disturbed, a tiger makes up his mind 
where he wants to go for cover, and 
nothing will stop him. Even if a hundred 
beaters are coming from the direction he 
chooses to go, it doesn’t stop him in the 
least. He simply lets out a deafening roar 
and crashes through the line. If the beat- 
ers don’t scurry up the trees fast enough 
at the roar, someone is usually torn to 
pieces. Therefore, it is important that you 
determine accurately where the cat will 
likely want to go. 

In this case there were two places for 
the tiger to take refuge, a thick swamp to 
the left or a wooded nullah in the hills 
about a mile away. To get to the swamp 
he would have to cross an open stretch of 
low brush, Therefore, it seemed likely that 
he would stick to the thick jungle and 
make for the hills. On this supposition, 
we decided to start the beaters at the 
river and drive toward the mountain. 

Some three-quarters of a mile from the 
river we found a fairly good clearing, 
about two hundred and fifty yards across, 
which we thought to be nearly in line with 
the tiger’s path of retreat. It was rather 
large for two guns, but the best we could 
find. One gun in the lower limbs of a large 
tree to the left could cover a low expanse 
of brush running up to a slight ridge 
where it seemed likely the tiger might 
cross. The other gun could cover the flat 
from the ridge to the dense jungle at the 
right. 

By this time it was nearly noon; so we 
returned to the trail and sat down in the 
shade to eat our lunch. A family of langur 
monkeys was playing and whooping in the 
trees near by, a coppersmith pound 
away on his anvil over our heads, and a 
barbet trilled his monotonous call. Other- 
wise the noontime stillness held the jungle 
—a sort of lull before the storm. Little did 
it seem that a ferocious Bengal tiger lay 
a short distance from us, within the fast- 
ness of the forest. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
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formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





OLD HUNTING FRIENDS—THE BEAGLES 


By Freeman Lloyd 


ANY are and have been the fa- 
mous Masters of Foxhounds, 
who had their earliest hunting 


experiences whilst cheering on more or 
less small packs or “crys” of beagles. The 
President of the American Foxhunters’ 
Association, A. H. Higginson, seemingly 
never tires of relating incidents concern- 
ing his boyhood days with his beagles, 
notwithstanding he has grown to be one 
of the world’s outstanding authorities on 
foxhounds, fox-hunting and all those nicer 
amenities that concern the art of venery 
and the pleasures of the chase. 

Beagles provide the kindergarten—the 
school that points the way to the highest 
attainments in the hunting field. Although 
almost any aggregation of hounds will 
hunt after a fashion, it takes a capable 
huntsman to lick them into shape so that 
they might be useful as sport-providers. 

The name “beagle,” given to the small- 
est of the hound family, bears its fullest 
meaning, “beag” being an obsolete Anglo- 
Saxon word that means smallest. Like- 


wise, it may be considered analogous to 
toyish or “dear” in the affectionate mean- 
ing of the latter term. Beag may be likened 
to the “piccolo” or smallest flute—in the 
Italian tongue, and as “bach” or little 
and something to be fondled in the lan- 
guage of the Ancient Britons, to both of 
which old-time peoples the beagle prob- 
ably was known and hunted by them on 
several kinds of animals. 

Beagles, in Europe, may reach a height 
of 16 inches from the top of the withers 
to the ground; in America, the official 
standard declares that beagles may attain 
15 inches. The reason for this difference 
is that in the United States beagles are 
mostly used for hunting the cottontail 
rabbit and the varying hare, whereas, in 
Europe the beagle is usually hunted in 
pack, to find and pursue the much larger 
hare that approximates in build, size and 
weight the jack-rabbit of the prairies. 

Standardized heights in hounds are 
apportioned according to the heights and 
speeds of the four-legged animals they are 


TYPICAL ENGLISH BEAGLES 
Beagles are the smallest of the hound family, and have been kept pure in breed for hundreds of years and 
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employed for hunting several kinds of furred animals 
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Book 





Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 
Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









Fifteen Well-Trained Springers! 
that are a joy to shoot over! Great duck dogs, fearless 
of mud and water, trained in the cold waters of Lake 
Manitoba. Also good, fast workers on pheasant, par- 
tridge, chicken, quail, rabbits, etc. Obedient, tender- 
mouthed retrievers, full of the hottest hunting blood. 
$150. up. Forty lovely Springer and English Setter 
pups, $50. up. Imp. Ch. Maesydd Malcolm, great show 
Setter $700. All A.K.C. No duty. Send for new list. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main St. €. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Man. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Beautiful Young Stock 
ready for delivery 











LOGANBRAE mF) 
KENNELS  @hSeoeaeee 


Rutland Vermont 








Richwood Training Kennels 
& Game Farm 


I specialize in Spaniels (other breeds accepted also). 
Access to some of the best hunting in Jersey. Pheas- 
ants and Quail in abundance. Good feeding, housing, 
kindness, experience and ambition. Will attend Field 
Trials. 

Express dogs to Pitman, N. J. 


P. 0. Box 53 Richwood, New Jersey 


Rates reasonable. 













White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture, Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole- 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. o. b. 
Soperton. Approximately 100 lbs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 
Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO DOG BUYERS 


Before you buy a trained dog or puppy, it 
will be to your advantage to send dime for 
our lists of Oorang Airedales, Cocker Span- 
iels, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Fox- 
hounds, Harriers, Beagles, and Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 
aRue Ohio 
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= WHITE COLLIE 
bi PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


—— 
Old-Fashioned Long-Eared Coon p 


required to hunt and eventually run down. above ground; therefore, it appears that 
In Britain it is considered unsportsman- the hare disdains an underground refuge, 
like to shoot a hare hunted and running and “stands up” before beagles. For that 
before hounds. In no wise is a beagle reason alone, the hare may be honored 
looked upon as a “pheasant dog” on the as the greatest and stoutest of the huntable 
other side of the Atlantic. Indeed, it would rodents. 

be thought highly improper to hunt a The beagle should possess a keener nose 
noisy hound or any other breed of dog than the foxhound. It should be remem- 
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Roj 
Skunk, Opossum, Mink, Fox, Wolf, Cat, Bear and Ed 
Rabbit Hounds. Raised and Trained in the best game sal 
section of Arkansas. Coon hound pups and partly | aa 
trained Coon hounds, one and two years of age, from oo 
my best Coon hounds. Send for price list. Trial al- . oa 
lowed. References in your State. Stamp enclosed. int 
HENRY FORT 
Fort Smith Arkansas 
A p= 
COONHOUNDS 
Buy your coonhounds from real coonhunters. We originated 
the coonhound business and established the first coonhound 
kennels in the World. We own two of the finest game pre- 
serves in the country where our dogs are carefully selected. 
tried and tested, worked out and handled by experienced 
hunters. We ship our dogs on trial before you buy. We 
are in a position to furnish our customers especially select y 
coonhounds, combination hunters, cathounds, foxhounds and 
rabbit hounds. Our location and abundance of game enable 
us to furnish better dogs at lower prices. Illustrated cata- I 
logue 10¢ 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. & 
YOON, opossum, mink, fox, rabbit and com- 
bination hounds that are thoroughly train- 
ed and will ship them for trial. Also have nice 
started hounds that are working good. Will 
ship any dog straight C.0.D. Write for free 
literature showing pictures and breeding and , « 
state which dog you are most interested in. IRISH SETTERS IN IRELAND 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. The Red Chieftain of Qu’Appelle, when 11 months old, with Clodagh of Iveragh, on a mountain in Donegal. Irish 
Owner: Capt. P. N. B. Galwey-Foley, Ardara, Co. Donegal, Ireland oe 
to flush within gunshot such wary and bered that the hare, unlike the fox, is 
Trained Hunting Hounds cunning creatures as the most gorgeously constantly doubling, that is, returning upon Pr 
Write for free price list or send ten cents for illus- . 
trated catalogue describing straight cooners, combi- plumaged of the game birds. } its track, and thus endeavoring to foil Hi 
nation coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, fox The beagle is widely distributed and is its pursuers. Therefore, an exquisite nose cl 
Sonatas. oye seaaee 66 ta cad ules used for hunting various kinds of animals is required, with great patience, and con- — 
are advancing and we sincerely doubt if good dogs all over the world. He belongs to a breed siderable cunning, to meet artifice by ea 
Selly ont goed oo wt ane ad nue that is kept solely for the purpose for artifice. Hence the hare-hound or beagle on 
OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS which he has been bred during several must differ from the foxhound in possess- 
centuries of time. In the oldest of tapes- ing an acuter sense of smell, a slower pace, == 





KENTUCKY RABBIT HOUND 


tries may be found images of beagles, 


less dash and more patience. The beagle 


larger hounds, and greyhounds; and ever must also be able to distinguish a heel 
employed in the chase. Beagles, in pack, scent as he may otherwise return upon 
hunt and run down the brush-tail kan- the hunted line, fancying he is following f 
garoo of Australia. a “double” of the hare or rabbit. One 


Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria of other point, also, is of vast importance. 


$15.00 buys male rabbit hound, 2% years, Kentucky- 
English and Redbone bred, medium size, long ears, 
and extra good voice. Is a dog that knows how to 
go out and hunt and start a rabbit and stay with it 
until shot or holed, good hole barker. Knows how to 
hunt the underbrush, briars and swamps; can stand 
the weather no matter how cold. Never shy of man or 


es Sf ae | SS ae England had their well-appointed packs of The beagle must pack closely; for as the Pat’ 
season. se ».00, 3 al, ? S. 
return to me, money back guarantee. Bank References. dwarf beagles, seemingly not over 10 hare so often doubles back, if the hounds cud 

J. _N. RYAN, Murray, Kentucky inches high at the shoulders. They were are all over the field the chance of foil- = 





evenly matched and employed for hunt- ing the double by their own scent is 




















. ee | ing the hare, and not as “shooting dogs” much increased when they spread widely. 
1 Field Trial Prospects and Ge 
° ° we 
Shooting Dogs to Train du 
Will make Eastern trial. Rates Reduced. All jo 
work done by myself. 22 winners in '24 & 25. kin 
Haven't run any since. Reference. os 
ar 
. W. NAILE 
Walnut Grove Kennels Barber, N. C. 
. 7 
Special Shooting Dogs a 
0 
On account of my health conditions I am offering my Do 
3% yr. old male setter, and my 4 yr. old male te 
pointer for sale. Both dogs are thoroughly trained, hel 
good tender retrievers, in tip top condition; and dog 
good enough to please any bird hunter at $75. each fre 
or $140. for the pair, hi-bred but not Reg. Terms 
$10. with order, balance C.O.D. 5 days trial. Wire 
or write Bo 
Dr. W. M. Barnes Finger, Tenn. 
I horoBread | Br 
} you 
or 
Dog Foods 3 
g Boy 
The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, O. a 
oper —_ 














LABRADOR RETRIEVERS IN CANADA 


Dual Purpose Springers | 


Bred right, proven by their records on the Bench and abil- 

ity on the field. Another big win, last 4 shows in Calif. a | 
dog of my breeding went Winners Dogs. Also best of breed | 
at last show. Every Dog and Biteh in Kennel a winner | to hunt up and push out the smaller 


Puppies on hand. each litter backed by 20 champions in 8 | Tabbits as sport for the gun. Apparently 
generations, including Duals, Internationals, and Field | they had remained more er less “pure” 
Trial Champions, and 30 years’ experience handling gun for 200 years! The European rabbit is a 

burrowing animal. On the other hand, the 
European hare lives and rears its young 


Pat, Beam, Darky and Duke. A team of working Labradors, with their owner Lieut.-Col. A. M. Berrigan, 
Calgary, Alberta 

There are two types of modern beagles, 
the one more or less representing in minia- 
ture the form and raciness of the English 
foxhound, the other the make and shape 
of the Old English Southern hound, which 
resembled the sturdier, larger-boned and 


dogs in England, Canada, U. S. A. and Mexico. Puppies, 

broods, stud, workers and winners. Safe delivery guaran 
teed. Terms on Puppies 

Robt. Elliott Box 1112, Calexico, Calif. 
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English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVARACK 


SS MALLWYD 
STRAINS 


Bloodlines of 
the Field and 
Show Champions 


Patron =) i) 
Pennine Patron, 


(EN) 4 
mY ij » md (fx ty 
ti AS) ie. PUG THR: Prince Rodney 
Roy of Edendale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk II 
Eugenes Ghost. 45 early Spring youngsters with Field 
and Show qualities, blue and orange beltons, the 
matings of 18 brood-matrons and stud dogs; finest 
specimens of the breed to choose from. Perfect develop- 
ment, condition and delivery guaranteed. $30 to $50. 
international Show Champion and Field Trial Winner 
PENNINE PATRON (service fee $40) 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


| IRISH SETTERS 


Of Best American and Foreign Blood Lines. 

Field, Field Trial and Bench Prospects. 

All ages—including Imported Dogs by 
Dual and International Champions. 


ERNEST D. LEVERING, RUXTON, MD. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and Young Stock 


Pennine 

















Sired by 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 


. Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
ae Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Irish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc. 


DR. R. J.. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Puppies from the finest of American breeding, 
Hawk’s Spectre and Hawk's Ben Jr. blood lines 
close up. The type of bird dog that finds them 
and holds them. No better at any price. All 
papers to register. Price $20. and $25., sold on 
easy terms to responsible parties. Photographs 
on request. 
B. J. TULLINGTON, Phoebus, Va. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 





rev'd Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
ws. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 

and (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est. 1869) 

Cansds 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly and affectionate. Easy to train and handle. Just 
areal “PAL.’’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 
RUNNING FITS 


Worming dogs will not permanently cure running fits. 
Dogs have always had worms but have had running 
fits for only a few years. CRISP’S Hot Shot will 
help to remove the cause and assist in curing the 
dog. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. Write for 
free dog book. 


8S. A. CRISP CANINE CO. 
Blacksburg, S. C. 





Box 82 


Working Cocker Spaniels 


Bred to hunt, to show, to play. Some splendid 
youngsters from Field and Bench strains. One 
or two broken dogs with experience and ready 
to go. Write us full requirements. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Box 885, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














BLOODHOUNDS 


Largest Bloodhound Kennels 
in America offer high class 
man-trailing and big game 
hunting “stock. Own a Blood 
hound for protection, sport, 
loyal companionship; the acme 
of hound beauty and perfec- 
tion. Send 3c stamp for illus- 
trated book. 


WHITE ISLE KENNELS 
Orange, Conn. 
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| broader-skulled American foxhound of 
French type. The older or Southern hound 
type of beagle is preferred for rabbit hunt- 
ing in this country. It is declared that 
no scent is too cold for them, and they 
can work out, in all its windings and foils 
that of the most cunning rabbit, if allowed 
time to do it. Nothing is more beautiful 
| than to watch the working of these diminu- 
tive hounds of which valued breed the 
| oft-ridiculed rabbit “houn’ dawg” is a 
| relative. 
| Down through ages of time, the beagle 
| has maintained his place essentially as a 
| hunter’s dog. Moreover, it is likely that 
he will ever remain as such. His great 
qualities are: patience, cooperation, free- 
dom 
and diminutive size—as compared with the 
larger hounds. 


MANNERS IN RETRIEVERS 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


T is rather surprising how many sports- 

men are quite satisfied with the per- 
formance of their retrievers, provided they 
merely find and deliver the shot birds. 
All kinds of bad habits are overlooked so 
long as the game is found and not actually 
devoured. Don or Jock or whatever his 
name might be is considered a very good 
dog because he has made it possible to 
place in the game pocket some birds that 
would have been lost had he not been 
| present. 
3ut, what a great deal more pleasure is 
| to be had if the dog companion is blessed 
with a few more of the fine manners 
that are necessary in the make-up of the 
high-class retrieving gun dog! And, be- 
sides, the dog himself will get much more 
enjoyment out of the day’s sport, if he 
has been brought up in the way he should 
grow. 

Most amateur trainers are capable of 
making a very creditable job on dogs of 
the retriever breeds. Unlike the pointers 
and setters, a great deal of the retrievers’ 
education may be given while their own- 
ers are actually shooting over them. How- 
ever, there are three essential qualifica- 
tions that the handler must possess to 
insure success. These are consistency, 
patience and steadiness during exciting 
moments. 

Very many men might read this and 
consider that it is quite easy for them to 
command their own actions at all times. 
They are able to control their nerves per- 
fectly during critical méments of their 
business and family life, and, perhaps, 
they have kept their heads cool at cer- 
tain times when it seemed that the hopes 
and desires of their lives might be crushed 
within a few moments. 


UT, observe these stolid men when 
they have cast aside the conventional 
reserve of their city lives, and they sense 
the joys of the hunting field. It has just the 
same effect upon them as upon the old hunt- 
ing dog recognizing the game effuvium— 
a pleasure that has long been denied him. 
This pardonable excitement must be 
overcome, before the master may hope to 
obtain the desired results from the pupil. 
An excited man has a remote chance of 
steadying a dog in a similar condition. 
However, there is little that cannot be 
accomplished provided the interest is deep- 
ly set and results will repay many times 
over the time and effort spent in edu- 
cating the sporting retriever companion 
and by teaching him good manners as well 
as ordinary workmanship. 

So, do not be content with a retriever 
that works roughly. Much may be done 
in the way of yard work, before he is ever 
taken to the field. He should without 
hesitation drop on command. This may be 





from jealousy, goodness of nose, | 













WHOOPS! DO | FEEL 
GOOD! THERES NOTHING 
LIKE GLOVER’S TO 
KEEP A DOG WELL! 


GLOVER’S CONDI- 
TION PILLS are just 
the thing for dogs lacking 
in vitality and appetite. 


They stimulate desire for 
00d; aid nutrition; improve 
digestion; tone up the sys- 
tem; and give the animal new 
life and spirit. 
Glover's Imperial Animal Medicines represent 
the most advanced formulas. They meet all re- 
quirements of the U.S. and State Depts. of Agri- 
culture. Sold at Drug, Department, Sporting 
Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. 
GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals, 
DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 
WELL—preventive measures, symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases? All are explained in GLOVER’s 
48 page Doc Book. Ask your dealer fora free copy 
or write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER CO., 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ANIMAL MEDICINES 





Springer Spaniels 


I have purchased at what is said to be the 
highest price ever to have been paid for a 
springer in this country 


“Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale” 


A classic in ideal springer architecture. Claimed by 
Mr. E. Chevrier, the springer wizard of the Avan- 
dale Kennels, to be the most perfect springer he 
has ever bred or seen. 

‘Masterpiece’ is a triple cross of “Ch. Little 
Brand,"’ Scotland's greatest sire. 

Other great champions at stud. Youngsters for 
sale from Champions both sides. Matrons in whelp 
All A.K.C. Reg. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


McDannell Gun Dog Kennels 
M. O. McDannell, Prop. Moline, Iil. 








DESIRABLE SPRINGERS 


A few choice individuals, partly trained springer 
spaniels, ready to shoot over this Fall. Six to eight 
months old. Also several fine litters, 4 months old. 
Matrons in Whelp 

Dual Champ. Flint of Avendale and Champioo 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. 

All registered A.K.C. I furnish registration papers, 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval. 

LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 








Springer Spaniels 


Beautiful. robust, farm-raised puppies from trained 
lineage. Dual Ch. Flint of Avandale and Ch. Spring- 
bok of Ware bloodlines. These puppies promise you a 
hunter, retriever and obedient servant, a faithful 
friend and a guardian of your home. With the promise 
of a better duck season, get a Springer Spaniel and 
enjoy real hunting again. A.K.C. registered, Prices, 
male pups $25.00, females $20.00. 


J. H. KIRK Seott City, Kansas 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


For Sale: A few excellent puppies, various 
ages, also two males, sired by Imported Field 
Trial Winner, the finest of working blood lines. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
Herrert S. Rovriey 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 











Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Besite. gueeteod Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels, ire-haired and Miniature Fox- 
terriers, Scotties, Bostons, Pekingese and 
Pomeranians ; pedigreed; attractively 
priced. 

DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 
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Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
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CROWN, IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1150 Tyler St., N. Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Rabbi Hounds 


Pair 2%-ycar-old high-class rabbit hounds, no trash 
Breeding, Kentucky English strain—Walker cross. No 
relation Extra fine for breeding purposes as well as 
rabbit hunters. Good routers, brush and brier workers ; 
have had practice, experience, willing to drive until 
shot or holed. Medium size, all day hunters. Neither 


man nor gun shy; good hole barkers, fine lookers, no 
faults. Okay every way. Female $12.50; male $15.00; 
pair $25.00. Ship €.0.D. 10 days’ trial. Money back 


Also one big, 22-year-old nicely started 
Treeing good, fine prospect. $12.50 
W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 


guarantee 
male coonhound 
gets him €.0.D. 1. 





ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 


sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 Coon 
Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hound $35.00; Fox hounds 
£25.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real router $15.00 
ea $25.00 per pair. Catalogue lie 
T. 3. 





BRADLEY. Alma. Arkansas 
dontech i 





R. maret tees NDS 





- D. Welsh 
Mayport 
| Clarion County, Pa. 











ses 
NOTICE 


507% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 





| Berry Kentucky 

. . 

No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 
FOR SALE 

We have both large hounds and beagles, fully trained 

real gun dogs. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed 

We offer this year both large hounds and beagles at 

$25. each, all dogs guaranteed 
J. R. SUITER 

Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 





Gossetts Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle 
Voiced Black & Tan American Hounds 






: z Seams a foe ape at endurance, cold trailing 
° hunting sense, deep bugle 
. ie pre ssive hound character. Peers of 
id Unrivaled for big game. 
studs, trained hounc 
> he Also abbit nr ed 
Be ai. os. Hiehly r- pseriptive i rated ent- 


alog and sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eant. Gosserr—Owner 

Buck Gorpon— Trainer 

lairsvilie, Rte. 1 


Saint C Ohio 








SPORTSMEN! 


forget the Shooting Season is almost here. 
most select string of guaranteed trained, 
close-working, snappy grouse and woodeock dogs ever 
offered for sale. I am not advertising names of cham- 
pions or bloodlines, or what my dogs’ ancestors have 
done, but real dogs of the years’ select breeding. My 
wide range of experience is known. Bird Sense, Brains, 
Style, Type. Coat and Color. (ome and see them work 
on game. They have the old Ryman bird-finding stamp 
on them 


RYMAN’'S GUN DOG KENNELS, Shohola Falls, Pa. 


Just den't 
I have the 





German Shorthaired Pointers 
and Springer Spaniels 
Fellow Sportsmen; We are able to offer you 
some real puppies of both breeds at live and 
let live prices. These puppies are from trained 
stock of blood lines that are true to the breeds. 
Also a few grown dogs for sale. Write for 
pamphlet and prices. Enjoy your hunting. Buy 








a Platte Inveresk Puppy. 
Platte Inveresk onan, North Bend, Nebr. 
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but afterwards it must 
be practised in the field. Teach him to drop 


instantly and to stay down even though 


taught at home, 





you go out of his sight. This is not diffi- 
cult—it is merely a matter of patience and 
consistency on the part of the handler. 
It is not difficult for man or dog, 
| this single lesson lies the foundation of 
all that a finished retriever might be. 
Practicalfy all other lessons depend upon 
| the efficiency with which this 
| impressed upon the pupil. 

The retriever may be taught to ~~ 
to a signal, such as raising the hand. This 
sign is much to be commended, particular- 
ly in rough mixed shooting, when the 
gunner is hunting-up the game, rather 
than waiting for it to be driven, or for it 
to pitch in before a blind. For is it not 
often the case that when the dog is re- 
turning with game that another oppor- 
tunity presents itself for a shot? A move- 
ment or a sound from man or dog might 
divert the course of what may be a pos- 
sible shot. Hence the necessity that a slight 
| motion should induce the retriever dog to 
drop under all circumstances. 

This is the elementary lesson for the re- 
triever that is going to be a credit to his 
proud owner. Once you have a retriever 
under command, half the battle is won. 


but in 


lesson is 


IRISH SETTERS IN IRELAND 


IS many friends in Canada and the 

United States will be pleased to 
learn that Capt. P. N. B. Galwey-Foley, 
late of Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, 
has been winning first prizes with his red 
| setters at the Irish field trials this season. 
| Suffering from a severe “gassing” in the 
great war, the young Irish sportsman was 
advised to try the recuperating dry at- 
mosphere of the northern province, where 
he took up gun-dog breeding and train- 
ing as an avocation which gave him the 
full enjoyment of the bracing air. His 
| Canadian-bred Labradors have been suc- 
cessfully engaged at field trials for their 
| breed in the United States, where also 
| Irish water spaniels formerly owned by 
Mr. Foley have been exhibited and worked 
with considerable success. 

In Ireland the Qu’ Appelle Irish setters 
ran on August 1 and 2 at the Irish Red 
Setter Club's trials and on August 4 and 
5 at the South of Ireland Gun Dog Club’s 
| trials. They were entered in three stakes 
|and distinguished themselves. Especially 
| was this the case in the instance of Red 
| Chieftain of Qu’Appelle. In the Derby 
Stakes for pointers and setters, Chieftain 
won first prize, while in the All-Age 
Stakes he was second to his sire; the dual 
champion Heatherick’s Gaiar, owned by 
Major O'Kelly. At the second event Chief- 
tain won in a field of seven in the Novice 
Stake for pointers and setters. To quote 





from Mr. Foley’s letter 
“The judges were both very compli- 
mentary in respect to the manner in 


which both my dogs worked—one of them 
remarking when making the awards that 
he would willingly climb the highest 
mountain in Ireland to again have an 
| opportunity of seeing a mere puppy (Red 
| Chieftain) range and quarter his ground 
with such speed and bird-sense, whilst, at 
all times, being under perfect command.” 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL TRIALS 


E are officially informed that the 

English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association's field trials i be held 
on four days only, October 24, 26 & 27 
—instead of the dates Awake & given. 
| Ralph Craig, 452 Clinton Avenue, Albany, 
New York, will be pleased to supply par- 
ticulars regarding the other field trials at 
which cocker spaniels will compete. 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 


Se 


Ever Written/k 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of a illustrations. 256 pages pA practical 


information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re. 
printed from The Lb Evening Post by Ait Der. 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog. Editor of Frew 
& SrereaM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character 

Get this GrekaT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for vou, this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or 
{ year's sub. to FIELD & one $2.50 
ALL peace Risa HEIR Both 
URE cceceitcesiorenneesnsstensseninecetnneens _2.00 ws. 
34.50) S- 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
ALL ase TERS -AND- THEIR Both 
TTEED |. cinscntcsnecineesansa-somsemnicensiligee 2.00 for 
Ga an ) $3.25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


A BREEDING PROBLEM 


By Horace Lytle 


NFORMATION with respect to breed- 

ing is very important—yet the so-called 
authentic data are often clouded by uncer- 
tainty. Among the Questions & Answers 
published i in this department in the ‘August 
issue Was one from a reader who had bred 
his fine pointer dog to a pointer bitch, and 
heard later that the female had been seen 
to have contact with a German shepherd 
dog. Our reader wanted information as 
to the effect this might have, and my pub- 
lished answer was as follows: 

“In the event the first mating ‘caught,’ 
later misalliances probably will make no 
difference. In the event the first mating 
was not successful, the question arises as 
to whether or not the German shepherd 
accidental mating was _ successful. 
You can't tell a thing about it until the 
puppies arrive. It is my understanding 
that, if the first mating was 
no matings thereafter would 
effect on the forthcoming litter. There is 
one thing about which you can be sure 
now, however, and that is that any mating 
at this time will have no effect on any 
later litter another season.” 

The above-mentioned question and my 
answer brought a very interesting com- 
ment from A. E. Brandt of Ames, Iowa, 
and since Mr. Brandt seems to speak 


ae 
aog $s 


have ‘any 


merely means that an individual can have 
but one father. In litter bearing animals, 
however, 
taneously fertilized and if sperm of two 
or more sources be present, the proba- 
bility is that all of the eggs will not be 
fertilized by sperm from the same source, 
so a litter may have more than one sire. 

“In the dog, oestrum, or the period dur- 
ing which the bitch will take the dog, is 
of about 9 days duration on the average. 
The exact time of ovulation or shedding 
of egg cells is not known but is commonly 
supposed to be about the fifth day or later. 
If the mating with the pointer, in this 
case, took place on the first day of oestrum 
and that with the other dog took place on 
the fifth day, pups by both sires probably 
will result but with fewer being sired by 
the pointer because his sperms will be 
greatly weakened by their long stay in the 
female tract. If the matings took place 
within a few hours of each other the pups 
should be about evenly distributed as to 
sire. If the pure-bred and cross-bred pups 
can be distinguished, the pure-bred ones 
should be about evenly distributed as to 
bred pups in a subsequent litter. 

“Double matings have been effected a 
number of times in experiments on heter- 
osis or hybrid vigor. In an article, ‘Close 





A good pose of the field-trial-winning pulled dog, Franburn’s Sosy W arrior. 
Owner: Oscar O. Efird, Winston-Salem, N.C 


with authority, we are passing on his com- 
ment for the benefit of other readers who 
may find the information very much worth 
while. Mr. Brandt's letter is as follows: 
_“In your answer to Mr. Morton's ques- 
tion the third and fifth sentences are ab- 
solutely correct and should be kept in 
mind by dog breeders at all times. The 
first and fourth, however, are incorrect, 
but seem to be based on a misunderstanding 
of a well-known fact in the physiology of 
iertilization. A single egg cell or ovum can 
be fertilized by but one sperm and the 
presence of sperm of another source will 
have no effect on the individual devel- 
oping from this fertilized egg, which 


Breeding and Its Effects,’ which appeared 
in the American Field a number of years 
ago, I described a double mating in swine 
and illustrated it with a picture of a litter 
produced by double mating a pure-bred | 
Duroc Jersey sow with a pure-bred Duroc 


more than one egg is simul- | 











WORM CAPSULES 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
— Special size capsules fordifferentages. 
Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
Send forILLUSTRATED 


WOR at et oy No. 662 
—Scientiic —Helpful 













yom Desk N-1 eL 


Animal Industry Dept 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Pointers and Setters for Sale 


Hundred high-class shooting dogs thoroughly 
trained, fine lookers, healthy, full of vigor and 
ready to go, no culls; priced to sell quick. 
Must dispose of stock to make room for new 
litters. Shipped for trial, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price list free or send ten cents for il- 
lustrated catalog. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS Ina, Ilinois 















POINTER PUPPIES 


Eight exeeptionally fine Pointer Pups whelped June 
28, 1933. Their Sire, SAND HILL TED, a winner many 
times; also Bench winner. Pup's Dam, Daughter of Ch. 
Dapple Joe. Pups white and orange, one white and 
liver; show type and field qualities. Write for pictures 
and breeding. $25.00 each, worth $50.00 each. Shipped 
and sold on approval. Pups in excellent health, five 
generation pedigree. 


Howard W. Hall Moultrie, Ga. 

















America’s Leading Shooting Dog 


TRAINING KENNELS 


would like to train your young dogs or condi- 
tion your old dogs for fall shooting and Ama- 
teur trials. Kennels and excellent grounds at 
Florence, S. €.; also Holly Springs, Miss. Ad- 
dress Grady W. Smith Training Kennels, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 











HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog: every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don’t wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 















MUSCLE SHOALS JAKE’S SON 


sire of handsome five-months-old pups, out of 
producing Dams. Pups broken to pistol and 
inoculated against distemper. Weight 35 
pounds—$35 & $40 each. Another litter same 
breeding, two months old $25 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or I pay return charges. 


J. Roland Dean Spartanburg, S. C. 

















Jersey boar and with a pure-bred Poland | 
China boar. In this cross it is easy to tell | 
the pure-breds from the cross-breds by | 


their color.” 





BECAUSE our readers are so responsive, 
we carried, in the first nine months of this 
year, more than nine times as much kennel 
advertising as our nearest sporting-magazine 
contemporary. 
















Reekhaven Golden Retrievers 


Fastest, keenest gun dogs of them all. Our famous 
strain developed from finest present-day English blood- 
lines. Guaranteed workers. Several in hands of trainer 
in Eastern Oregon pheasant and duck country now 
Our Goldens perfect show type as proved by their 
phenomenal wins at Northwestern dog shows. Large 
selection four to six months old pups available, most 
attractively priced. Delivery anywhere and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Correspondence a pleasure. 

Rockhaven Kennels (Reg'd) Gilnockie Kennels (Reg’d) 

North Vancouver, B. C. Adrian, Oregon 



















Broken Bird Dogs 
Pointers and Setters 
Male & Female 


Trained where birds are plentiful and the kind 
to get the limit over. $45 & $65 each. Sent 
C.0.D. 3 days trial. You pay express. 

Guy W. Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 





























What Game Bird is This? 


The chances are you've never met him, but 
he’s a real game bird nevertheless—one of 
the multitude of species found in Africa 
We're all apt to think of Africa in terms of 
big game and high powered rifles but there 
are many sections that make a regular para- 
dise for the scatter gun man. 


Here’s a chance for you to take a “proxy” 
br through such a country—meeting new 
birds at every-turn, each with a different 
challenge for the gunner. You'll get some 
great shots—real sport and you'll enjoy every 
minute of it. You'll get this trip after 


Shotgun Game in Africa 


in the December issue of 


Field 
Stream 


It's a great issue from the first page to the 
last. All the departments crammed with in- 
teresting ideas for you. The leading manu- 
facturers telling you of their latest and best 
equipment, And a dozen practical articles and 
true stories you are sure to want to read; 
among them: 


That Pass at Weibers 


By H. L. Betren. Fast birds on a mi- 
gratory pass provide plenty of action for 
the duck hunter. 


Marsh Quail of the Eastern Sho’ 


By A. R. Beverty-Gippincs. A great 
story of a friendly quail hunt where 
birds and dogs are part of everyday life. 


The Old Warden on Deer Supply 


By Haroitp Titus. What do you know 
about the wintering habits of deer and 
their influence on the game supply? 
You're sure to learn a lot from this ar- 
ticle. 


The Monarch of the Stikine 


By Joun A. Ler. A bear hunt with lots 
of action and true to life suspense. And 
was it a grizzly? Wait till you read this 
story and you'll know. 


Fred Gilbert 


By Cuartes B. Rotn. The story of a 
great champion trap shot that every man 
who owns a gun will enjoy. 


Salmo Canadensis 


By Exrtwoop Coranan A practical ar- 
ticle on Canadian sea trout with plenty 
of actual experiences to demonstrate 
some mighty good pointers. 


Nellie: A First Love 


By Tuomas N. Giitiam, Jr. A grand 
hunting dog grows up with a boy and 
shares his adventures. Here is a story 
about them every man and boy is sure to 
enjoy. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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PROPER BACKING 


NE of our interested readers brings 
up a good point when he inquires for 
information as to what constitutes a bird 
dog’s proper honoring of a brace mate’s 
point. One often hears the expression: 
“He'll back another dog at sight—as far 
as he can see him.” The question then 
arises as to whether the backing dog must 
stay in that position—or whether he may 
move up—and to what extent. The point 
thus raised is a nice one and merits dis- 
cussion, 

If a pointer or setter backs at sight as 
far as he can see his brace mate—and 
remains steady in that position—there is 
scarcely any room for criticism. If such 
dog has any trace of jealousy in his dis- 
position, it might be just as well at least 
not to encourage him in moving up. In 
the event, however, that he will without 
jealousy honor a brace mate’s find “as a 
gentleman should,” then there can be no 
sound reason against his moving up to a 
better position, closer behind the dog which 
has the point. Perhaps as satisfactory a 
way as any to cover the matter will be 
simply by quoting our reader’s letter and 
my reply. The letter is as follows: 

“When a bird dog is backing, or honor- 
ing, another dog’s point, is the one that is 
backing supposed to stand in a pointing 
attitude at the exact spot from where he 
sees the other dog on point and not move 
a step closer until ordered on? My point- 
er dog will honor another dog’s point as 
far as he can see the other dog. He comes 
down in a pointing attitude and draws or 
slips on up to within a few feet of the dog 
on point and then stops perfectly, well be- 
hind the dog in front of him. A friend of 





This stylish setter is Momoney Bob Mo- 
hawk. Owner: Carlton C. Hays, Sardis, 
Miss. 
mine tells me this is not correct, that 


he should have stayed right where he was 
when he first saw the dog on point and 
should not come a step closer. Please tell 
me which is correct. If my dog is commit- 
ting a fault by slipping on up close to the 
dog on point before he stops, I can easily 
correct this. However, it seems to me that 
he is not committing a fault. I shall ap- 
preciate your advice in the matter.” 

In answer to the above letter, my reply 
was as follows: “Provided your dog stops 
behind the dog which has the point—and 
does not give any indication of trying to 
slip in ahead and steal the point—then it 
is perfectly proper for him to come up as 
he does and take his stand closer to the 
dog on point. 

“If he ever tries to steal the point, that 
would be entirely improper. If he shows 
jealousy of the dog which finds birds 
first, that is a fault. If, however, he simply 
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comes in from the distance as described jn 
your letter, and then honors honestly, I 
regard it as preferable to remaining and 
backing far out. 

“Let me explain specifically why this 
method is to be preferred. Suppose you are 
shooting and he backs the other dog ’ way 
off. Suppose you flush the birds and the 
covey either swings around the pointing 
dog—or an outlying bird or two swing 
off in that direction—and suppose you 
chance to select the bird or birds going 
that way as your preferable shots. If you 
aren’t very careful, you might easily shoot 
the backing dog off in the distance. This 
has actually occurred to my knowledge on 
a number of occasions and is most regret- 
table. By the backing dog coming up to 
position closer behind the pointing dog, any 
such danger is avoided. So it nets down to 
this: Whether the dog’s moving up is right 
or wrong all depends on what he does and 
how he conducts himself when he gets 
properly closer. If his every intention is 
honest, he is correct in coming up to with- 
in a few feet or yards behind the point.” 


TRICK-TRAINING 


LTHOUGH I have even heard a story 
of success in training a dog on ship- 
board to point quail in captivity, never- 
theless, I have always been a strong be- 
liever in training under natural conditions. 
I somehow feel that too many of our 
readers may think of training in terms 
which, it seems to me, are entirely too 
artificial. A wee puppy points a sparrow 
in the yard, for instance, and the owner 
gets all excited about it and works with 
the puppy until he gets “too full of point.” 
Several years ago I went over into 
Indiana to hunt with a man who was very 
proud of his dogs. The very first night I 
arrived he showed me a stunt in which he 
had perfected them. This man would rush 
headlong across the yard for a few steps 
and then suddenly “apply the brakes”— 
and stand rigidly in a badly bent-up atti- 
tude. Immediately each of his dogs would 
“back” him. This was just an artificial 
trick stunt and utterly meaningless, to my 
way of thinking. It was just something to 
show people and perhaps boast about 
around the village store of an evening. The 
fact that the dogs, as a stunt, would back 
their master did not of itself necessarily 
guarantee that they would honor a brace- 
mate honestly in the field on game. 

I have no objection whatsoever to any- 
one teaching a dog trick stunts, if they 
get any pleasure out of it. From the stand- 
point of working companionship afield, 
however, I have always believed that too 
much stunt work in training is apt to lead 
to too much artificiality in the field—and 
the more artificial any training becomes, 
the more you cut down on a dog's own ini- 
tiative—without which all the real beauty 
fades from canine cooperation in the actual 
hunting field. 

I have before me a letter in which my 
inquirer for information indicates that he 
has two pointer puppies he is endeavoring 
to train. They are of totally different 
dispositions. Dog dispositions differ as 
much as human dispositions and all train- 
ing must be geared into individual tem- 
perament. It is impossible successfully to 
pursue exactly the same tactics with two 
different dogs. 

In working these two pointer puppies, 
our friend one day clipped a pheasant’s 
wing and hid it in the grass. The male 
puppy found the bird, grasped it and re- 
trieved it. When the female puppy was 
later turned loose to work the same bird, 
the pheasant fluttered frantically and 
frightened her. There was the beginning 
of possible bird shyness. 

The next step in the procedure, how- 
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The Bird Dog's F s Palace 


MFORTABLE, convenient and attractive. Clamps rigidly 

on the running-board of any car and does not he yd 
body. No holes to bore. new clamp is adjustable to 
all running-boards, inclading the rounded edge with deep 
flange and bana up adjustment does away with anything 


hanging undernea’ 
rice $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the | 


two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters as well 


as other breeds. Also a De Luxe trunk rack model two-dog 
size priced at $20.00. Guaran to please. Immediate 
Shipment 


Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE CO. 
Cvald. City, wet a 


SHOOTING DOGS 


Setters and Pointers, well broken 
and shot over from one to three 
seasons. It takes real bird work to 
make the dog. Puppies for sale. 


c. W. TEAGUE Durham, N. C. 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 


by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler, The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 

DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








~~ ] ~ ~ = 
REGISTERED POINTERS 

Bench Type, Field Trial and shooting dog bred March 
Whelped pointer puppies. Sire, a big handsome son of 
Champion Muscle Shoals Jake; dams, two of the best- 
bred, best-looking, most thoroly broken pointer shoot- 
ing bitches in the U.S.A. Puppies being worked afield 
daily; price, Males $30.00; Females $20.00. Sold guar- 
anteed to please; also have two thoroly broken young 
pointer shooting dogs. and two handsome, most thoroly 
broken pointer shooting bitches. All dogs bred in the 
purple, and registered. Priced at $100.00 each. Write 
me your wants. 

W. W. Holmes, Box 363. 


IRISH SETTERS 


2 to 13 months old by Internationally 
known “Joffre Rookwood” with a world’s 
record for producing Field trial winners 
of record. Puppy list on request. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS 
Mt. Sterling Kentucky 


lola, Kans. 














Shongum Irish Setter Puppies 


From proven FIELD and BENCH strains. Dams are all 
trained hunting dogs. Development, condition and delivery 
guaranteed. Eligible AKC and FDSB. $50 and up 

AT STUD—DREXEL’S TYRONE RAM, FEE $35. 
New, clean and healthy accommodations for visiting ma 
trons at an AKC and FDSB registered kennel. 

A limited number of sporting dogs boarded after hunt- 
ing season. Your correspondence invited. 

We heartily disapprove of the advertised sale of pup- 








pies sired by a at advertised $100 stud at the 
ridiculous price of $15 

SHONGUM KENNELS. PINE BUSH. N. Y. 

Every Dog Owner Needs This! 
“Stripstik”’ 
Seg “STRIPSLIK" a E $150 
Sra oe eae eo 1 
: Comb postpaid 


Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat, but removes it 
entirely leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid: 
guaranteed to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the 
other fine for vermin and finishi Aéiastatte for thick or thin e«ats, 

and eats; also good fur comb. FREE treatise on food and feeding with 
each ads 50. Postpai 


R’S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently — e rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
me, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 





Purple of Pointer Royalty 


Sire—Double Ch. Village Boy (Ch. Seaview Rex 
ex Ch. Village Girl). Dam—Frank’s Hoosier 
Babe (Ch. Fishel’s Hoosier Frank ex Fishel’s 
Belle’s Lady). A carefully studied mating that 


guarantees outstanding bird dogs. Each a po- 
tential champion. 
details. 


Whelped Sept. 1. Stamp for 











MERRITT BROS. 


Rt. 2, NICHOLS, N. Y. 
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ever, was worse. Our friend brought home 
a pigeon and turned it loose in a room with 
the female puppy. To quote his own 
words : “Instead of excitement and ecstasy, 
she dropped her tail between her legs and 
ran from that room to the kitchen.” There 
were several things wrong here. We don’t 
work pointers and setters on pigeons, any- 
how. We don’t work our bird dogs on any 
game in a room in a house. With a timid 
disposition such as this puppy had, the very 
unnaturalness of the whole thing would 
have a tendency to frighten her. Even we 
human beings are more easily frightened 
by things that are strange than things 
we understand. Our friend ran a mighty 
good chance of getting that pointer puppy 
bird shy for good and all. 

Yes, training which does not synchro- 
nize with temperament is doomed to fail- 
ure. I am reminded of something that 
occurred with two puppies of my own 
years ago. A neighbor kept chickens. Both 
puppies were inclined to try to kill them. 
The puppies were litter mates. The female 
was a veritable little demon. The male’s 
disposition was exactly opposite. I was 
bothered about their chicken-killing pro- 
pensities. One day they got into the neigh- 
bor’s yard before I could stop them. 

It so happened that an old hen had a 
brood of chicks. The male puppy started 
y. Half 
re half flying, she landed on him 
with such vigor that it was amusing to 
see him turn tail and run. 

Just then the dog’s little sister saw what 
was happening and she made for the old 
hen. That puppy wasn't more than four 
months old and she, too, was met half 
way by the enraged mother. But the little 
female tore into that hen with the vicious- 
ness of a mink. Before I could get there 
a little brood of chicks just a few days 
old was left motherless. I never did get 
that female puppy entirely over her chicken 
killing. 

But to the day she died at ten years of 
age, I never again saw the male show any 
interest whatsoever in poultry. The ex- 
perience in no wise hurt him for the field. 
With each succeeding season he got better 





chickens—that’s all. 

So we get right back to the same old 
story that dog dispositions are as individ- 
ual as thumb prints. Study these disposi- 
tions and apply your training accordingly. 
Training involves thinking. It isn't merely 
mechanical, The extent ta which you think 
through logically will govern the degree 
of your success. 

But don’t try to teach a dog to point 
game in the field by turning a live bird 
loose in a room ina house! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
USE THE CHECK CORD 


Ques.—I have a pointer dog three years old 
and he has always been hard-headed to a certain 
extent. He is perfectly yard broken, but up to 
this year he has paid very little attention to quail, 
I have had him in the hands of good men and 
they cannot seem to get him to mind them at 
times. 

He will not set a covey of birds at all. But 
when the covey does get up, he is a past master 
on the singles. He will find every dead bird and 
retrieve it. I cannot bring myself to reprimand 
him as he is such a wide hunter and as fast as 
l ever saw. Do you think that he will ultimately 
come to his own or will he continue to flush the 
coveys? 

W. L. Goopman. 


Ans.—This is a very strange situation. Most 
dogs will start to handle coveys before they will 
do good work on singles. One thing to do would 
be to work him with a long check cord. Put this 
on him when in the known vicinity of coveys. 
Let it drag behind forty or fifty feet. When he 
gets the scent of a covey he is bound to slow up, 
at least to some extent. Perhaps you can get close 
enough to step on the end 7 the rope and take 
command of him and see that he does not flush 

and work with him toward steadiness. 

Another thing to do would be just simply keep 








on his game. He simply lost interest in | 
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*‘That’s all it costs to get 
me that MILK-BONE 


dinner | want so much!”’ 








Doc & Puery Biscurrs 


VERY DOG deserves at least one treat of MILK- 

BONE. It’s that famous bone-shape biscuit with 

the trademark —“MILK-BONE.” It looks like a 

bone but tastes much better—in fact, #s better. For 

it contains essential nutritional elements that will 
help to keep your dog healthy and happy. 

Why not serve him one MILK-BONE meal at our 
expense? Just send a penny postcard to the Milk- 
Bone Bakery, NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Dept. 37,449 W. 14th St., New York City. 


POINTER BITCH 


three years old, white and liver, extra fine looking in- 
dividual, has good speed and range, good on both covies 
and singles, gets right out in the open, but will work 
close to gun in cover, very staunch and steady. Backs 
and retrieves, good on both dead and crippled birds. 
Been heavily shot over and well experienced. A high- 
class shooting bitch well trained and easy to handle; 
rare bargain at $40.00. No papers. Will ship C.0.D. 
Six gays’ trial, if express charges guaranteed both 
ways.” Claude Tuttle, Ina, Il. 











Hunting Cockers 


Puppies of same breeding as Cratc- 
DEN CONSOLATION, winner of All- 
Age Stake at Verbank, 1933. 
RALPH C. CRAIG 
452 Clinton Ave. Albany, N. Y. 





DOG BUYERS ATTENTION 


You can now buy one of my fine, registered pointers, 
Champion Comanche Zigfield, and Pohie breeding, on 
my time payment plan $5.00 down, $5.00 a month, no 
handling charges or interest. Three to six months old. 
Fifteen to twenty-five dollars each. On approval, no 
deposit, you be the judge. Satisfaction after sale 
or money refunded. Ten cents will bring photos and 
references. Each double-inoculated against Distemper, 
no extra charge. 

J. D. Fureht Private 


Kennels, Gooding, 


POINTERS 


By many years of scientific breeding I have 
developed a consistent strain of beautiful 
pointer dogs which are also superior in the 
field. I offer a few now. They are fully trained. 
Correspondence solicited. 


E. F. NORTHRUP 


Idaho 








Princeton, N. J. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 














on hunting him as much as possible and hope that 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


ust the magazine you have been 
ieokitte for. Te bs is edited by none other 
mn Mr. Harding, whose name is a 
byword in the sporting field. It ina 
monthly publication of from 64 to 100 
chucked full - i 
eit, eta 7a 
FARMING. TRAPPING, ete. Each 
issue has many departments— Fish al 
Tackle; The Gun Rack; 
and Herbs; Fur Raising: The Fur Mer 
kets; Trapline; and Question Box. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 


6 MONTHS ONLY S0c 


Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
Cover— Actual photos repro- and send with 50c cash, check or mo- 
duced in natural colors. ney 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long Street Columbus, 
On Sale at News Stands 





Ohio 


86 





THE 
AMERICAN FIELD 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For red-blooded sportsmen—hunting 
yarns, adventurous fishing tales, nature 
lore, the thrills of bird dog trials—enjoy 
them all in this journal of high ideals 
and recognized editorial excellence. 
Authoritative articles by practical 
sportsmen. Sporting dog news while it is 
news. Many special features of excep- 
tional value to dog owners. Use the cou- 
pon for a trial subscription. 
om en an 4sGn an am as as enemas anon anes an 
Pus'c Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


for a trial subscription— 


AMERICAN Fie_p 
440 S. Dearborn St., 


Here’s my dollar 
thirteen issues. 


SMIUIUID .. das-dureconcedlelscectoneanmnnitdaaleplaatalidectiidateeibsiahabaiialiabiaed 


Address 


Town State. 








The Backus Dog Crate 
THE IDEAL CRATE 
FOR SHIPPING DOGS 
If your jobber not 
handle them, the 
manufacturers. 

A. Backus, Jr., & Sons 
Dept. “‘F’’-Detroit, Mich. 


does 
write 











TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


Hungarian Partridges, 
Cc. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








” 
“GAME FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & Orna- 
mental Birds by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Through your local book store or 
send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Paper-bound edition, each chapter in separate covers, 


plus two sections on Business Management $1.00 
Orders for this must be sent direct to Haley 
Pub. Co., not through a book store. 








Ideal hind a insernes Quail 
and other game birds. 


Directions: Plant in the spring of the year 
April in the north, earlier in the south, the 
ame as you would a row of beets in a garden, 
about % of an inch deep. Water for the first 
week or ten days. When a foot high transplant 
in clumps of three, in open fields or woods, where 
ever you want to attract game birds 


Seotch Broom grows to a height of ten or fifteen 
feet and ten feet across and after the second year is 
covered with a yellow flower the size of a sweet 
which forms into a pod with six or eight 
seeds in it. This pod is broken open by the 


heat in the latter part of July in the north and 
the first part of July in the south. hese seeds 
fall on the ground and make ideal food for 
game birds. If all the seeds are not eaten, the 
plants seed themselves prolifically, and in time 
will produce all the feed the birds could possibly 
need and eliminate the purchase of grain or 


the planting of which have to 
be planted each year 

a greenhouse or cold frames are available, 
Broom Seed should be planted in the fall in green 
houses in pots or cold frames and transplanted in 
the spring hastening the growth so that the bush 
will have its pods in a year instead of two 
years 


cow peas, etc., 


$1.00 an ounce—about 2,000 seeds. 

Seedlings 12” high ready for shipment this fall 
10 plants for $2.00, 

VINCENT ALLEN, Scotch Broom Grower 
57 Cameron St. Southampton, L. 1. 








| 
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A Real Crow Call | 


some day he will point his first covey. In time I 
believe he will. When he points his first covey 
you could get to him and work with him and 
accomplish a great deal toward ultimate steadi- 
ness, 

The only other thing to do would be keep him 
on a lead and let an older dog find coveys and lead 
him up when the other dog is on game, and work 
with him in the regular way. But it is my im- 
pression that any dog which will handle singles 
will come to handling coveys of his own accord 
if just given a little time and plenty of work 
and experience. [Ep.] 


CARRIAGE OF STERN 


Qves.—I have two three-year-old English set- 
ters and have had a great deal of pleasure train- 
ing them. One of these dogs persists in holding 
his tail in a downward curve when pointing. Is 
there any way to make him hold it up? I have 
tried gently lifting it up, but as soon as I re- 
lease it he drops it down again. This habit ruins 
his style and I would do anything to correct it. 


Moraan. 
Ans.—TI myself have a wonderful setter right 
now with exactly the same fault you mention. 


I put it up to the dog’s trainer as to whether or 
not he thought there was anything we could do 
to correct this fault. The reply was adverse. My 
own trainer said he didn’t know of a thing to do 
except hope that as time goes on the dog may 
start raising his tail to a better elevation when 
on game, 

Just neee, on working with him and hope for 
the best. My trainer believes—and I am_ in- 
clined to agree with him—that the more you try 
to monkey with a dog from that standpoint, the 
more likely you are simply to aggravate it fur- 
ther. It is unfortunate, but can’t be helped. 

LEb.] 


COLORS OF SETTERS 


QOves.—I have a setter puppy which I bought 
without seeing. The sire is a_black-and white 
Llewellin setter, but my dog is brown-and- -white. 
I would like to know if this is a fault in the 


breeding of the dog or not. I have never seen 
the dam, but other puppies from matings of 
these two dogs have been black-and-white. 


Gates M. MINCKLER. 


Ans.—Setters come in various colors. The 


predominating colors are: white; white-and-black; 
white, black-and-ticked; white, black, brown-and- 
ticked; white-and-orange; and white-and-brown. 


Such color combinations—if the colors be within 
the regulations for setters—bear no indication 
whatever of the breeding. The subject is perhaps 
too deep to discuss further here. I shall merely 
say that the predominant colors of a sire or dam 
are apt to have an influence upon the markings 
of the puppies. However, certain puppies in a 
litter may go back to a grandsire or great-grand- 
sire for the colors they carry. A proper shade of 
white-and-brown represents an entirely legitimate 
and acceptable setter color combination. 


[Ep.] 
CONTINUE THE RESTRAINT 














Qves.—I just can't stop my Irish setter when 


he gets scent of birds. He will throw his head 
into the air and go to them with a bang, but will 
invariably flush. He is a fast, wide, all-day 


hunter and never gets tired or shows any desire 
to quit hunting. I could kill all kinds of birds 
with him but never over any real stanch points. 
He is two years old and should, in my estimation, 
be handling birds by now. Have tried to work 
him with a check cord attached to a choke collar, 
but he doesn’t seem to be able, or doesn’t want, 
to find birds then. Do you think he is a failure? 
ZACHMYER, 


Ans.—At only two years of age any bold-go- 
ing dog is always still too young for an owner 
to be discouraged if he is not yet handling 
game. The continued and proper use of a check 
cord is bound to produce the desired result in 
time. The training of a bold-going dog some- 
times requires the patience of Job. Some of them 
finish easily and rather quickly. Others take a lot 
of time. Some of those slowest to finish are often 
the most worth waiting for. [Ep.] 


A STRANGE TEMPERAMENT 


Qves.—I have a male dog about 16 
old, a beautiful young fellow and very smart. 
This dog works very well on upland game, but 
on the water he seems to fear the report of the 
gun. He does not leave you like a gun-shy dog, 
but will not take to the water after you shoot un- 
less you go with him or have his father or some 
other dog go with him. What can I do to bring 
him out of it? He does not seem to mind the gun 
in the field; only when you shoot over the water. 

G. R. Grecory. 


months 


Ans.—My best judgment would be to give up 
shooting over your young dog for a number o 
months or more when in proximity of water. He 
may come out of the difficulty in time of his own 
accord. I am not able to suggest any other 
particular treatment for this peculiar —_ 


Ep.] 
(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) | 
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GET INTO this great and while 


Sport; 
you are enjoying some of the snappiest 
shooting you've ever had you will be 
doing a lot to ‘ncrease the supply of 
your favorite wildfowl and game birds. 


Elect yourself a member of the 
Amalgamated Crow Shooters Associa- 
tion of America and Canada, founded 
by Joe Bowers. (If you didn’t read 
Good-bye Crows in the October FIELD 
& STREAM, read it now.) 


Right near your home any day in the 
week and every week in the year you 
can have wonderful sport, if you have 
one of these crow calls. Made especially 
for Fietp & STREAM by Tom Turpin, 
nationally known as the maker of the 
finest duck, turkey and crow calls. You 
can quickly learn to fool the wisest and 
wariest old crow that ever lived with 
this call. It isn’t the ordinary crow call. 
It sounds like a crow! Hide in the 
bushes or under a tree, call for a few 
minutes and watch ‘em come! Here's 
your chance to use your scatter gun the 
year around on real live birds—and 
rid your neighborhood of one of the 
worst enemies your game birds and 


song birds have. 
CROW CALL AND A 7 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for one year and send 
you one of these calls absolutely free. 


Send $5.00 and get a two years’ subscrip- 
tion and two calls free. 


Send This Coupon Now 
FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $3.00 1 amd } my sub- 


scription for one year and send me one of 
the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, free, 
right away. 
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FOOD Is 
THE SECRET 


Plant their favorite foods. 
Sure-growing WILD RICE 
seed 3 times as big 2s ordinary 
seed. Makes most duck feed. 
Comparison invited; send 3c stamp for free 
sample. Duck foods for every condition 
MUSKGRASS, WILD CELERY, NAIAS, 
ete. 37 years’ experience. Tell us about your 
place and wishes—we'll gladly send sugges- 
tions and free booklet. 


TERRELL’S ,,39%,° lot 


kosh, Wisconsin 








FANCY GAME BIRDS 
Pheasants and Ducks 


including Amherst, Reeves and Kallege 
Pheasants. Safe delivery guaranteed. For full 
details address John Henry Dick, Allen 
Winden Farm, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 








Genuine Wild Turkeys 
and Ringneck Pheasants 


Exceptionally fine birds for stocking or breeding. Also 
a few broods of wild turkeys that were hatched and 
brooded by the wild turkey here on open range. Healthy 
birds and live arrival guaranteed. Our prices are most 
reasonable 


LEO STRUEMPH 


Box 45 Freeburg, Mo. 








California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in } 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


Quail and Pheasants 


Pure native Bob-Whites and Ringnecks in 
large or small quantities; also a full line 
of rare pheasants, waterfowl, peafowl and 
zoo stock. Mention your wants. 


Kendall Bros. Guilford, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


Silver Fox Farm Northern Wisconsin 
Well-equipped fox ranch with 92 fine silver foxes, 40 
acres of land; new living house and new guard fence. 
Property is clear. Located near Shell Lake in Burnett 
County. Will sell with or without foxes 

‘or further information address 


HILLSIDE SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
520 Walnut Street, Rockford, Illinois 








Peel’s Pheasant Farm 


500 English Ringneck Pheasants 
Early 1933 Hatched 
We guarantee all birds to be pure, strong. healthy, 
full fight pheasants and guarantee their live delivery. 
Correspondence invited. 


V. H. PEEL Pilot Point, Texas 








BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed 
eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for 
table use. 30 years of successful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 

PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
Cresco Pennsylvania 








BOB-WHITE—QUAIL—PHEASANTS 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful 

and selective breeding, and guaranteed in every 

particular. The kind you want for restocking 

or breeders. Write for prices now as they will 
be advanced later. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 
. Estarcismep 1910 
Have Won G 
w Championship 
(Best Fo: 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 
iret Prix 


iret ee. 

E Fox Sold is 
Bred by Prize Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will luce consecutive generations of Prise Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, . 


Oldest 
ranch 
in U.S 
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Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Learn how the experts do it! 


‘Raise 
Vi 


/ 


Keep abreast of happenings in 
this field and legislation affecting 
it. Read— 


The GAME BREEDER 


Leading 
since 1912. 






game breeding magazine 

Published monthly—price 
oy 2.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send. $1.00 for trial 9 month order. 

65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 

will be sent you FREE. Address 


THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring thousands of Wild 
Ducks to your waters. Plant 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 
AND 8AGO PONDWEED 
low prices. Many 
years of experience. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, 


Amherst, Mutant Pheasants 
Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season 
Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs 
FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 


For SALE 


a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 
Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks, 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box 403 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 




















Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 


(Shot over often 1930-31-32) 


Wild Mallard—$5.00, $4.00, $3.00 pair. English 
Callers—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00, $5.00 pair. Black Mal- 
lard—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair. Belgian Callers— 
$15.00, $12.50, $10.00 pair. Old—young trained 


Canada geese, new low prices. Duck book 25. Goose 

booklet 25¢. Wood-ducks, Red Heads, Canvas and other 

ducks, 1933 Mallard—English, Black ducks, 100 

rates new low prices. Order at once. Safe arrival. 
BREMAN CO., Danville, II. 





RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
Established 20 Years. Big Profits in 

Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites, 
ete. Easy to start. Big rabbit 
book catalog and monthly market 
bulletin showing prices we pay our 










FOR SALE 
Several White Tail Deer 


Yearlings and fawns. 
Will ship anywhere. 


E. STEVENSON PARK 

















Live Decoys Finest Quality 


Full Flight Complete 
Pheasants Satisfaction 
Hardy Quail Guaranteed 
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NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 


7) 

TRAINO?! Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season J would net be without them for 

ang amount them the most human training collar pos- 

me to make. I get better results with less work with them than any 

ther collar I ever weed. juapr W. Surra 
ihe Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
| orn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
fader and check collar in one. BY MAIL PostTraip, $2.00. 
FR cially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
EREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 











Lik paitti ch 3 


~ Huge Profit. Unlimited Market. Easy to raise. 
Send 
U. S. FROG FARMS oe 





One Pair Breeders lay 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs se!l $1.00-$3.00 dozen. 
No winter cure. 
for our interesting (FREE) book “* FORTUNE IN FROGS." 

*' 245 NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


PHEASANTS 
Strong, hardy open range birds. 


OFFERING 3000 
Ringnecks, Mutants, Amhersts Golden and 
Reeves. Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 
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TIGER! TIGER! 
(Continued from page 78) 

We rested here until time for the beat- 
ers to begin collecting. About three o'clock 
they had all assembled and were instruct- 
ed what to do. About ninety men had col- 
lected, and a sinister-looking lot they 
were. They were sons of the jungle in 
truth, for they wore no clothing except 
scanty loin cloths around their waists and 
turbans wound around their heads. They 

carried scimitar-shaped bush knives stuck 

in their loin cloths, which made them look 
like the wildest of savages. Ten of the 
more intelligent-looking ones were picked 
out as “stops,” and the rest awaited the 
word to start the beat. 

We took the stops with us to the place 
we had chosen for the guns. They were 
stationed in trees, extending out to the 
right and left of the guns, forming a sort 
of V, and it was their business to try to 
guide the tiger toward the guns by gently 
tapping on the tree. Much depends on the 
stops, especially when beating to a narrow 
front. If the tiger is sneaking out, a very 
slight tap will divert him; but if he is 
coming out fast, it takes a proportionately 
louder noise to turn him. If, on the other 
hand, too loud a tapping is made in the 
first case, it will probably frighten the cat 
and stampede him out with a rush, ruining 
an otherwise good shot. 

It was nearly four o’clock when we had 
placed the stops. Bas Jay and I drew 
lots for positions. I drew a low tree to the 
left, and Jay took a station about seventy- 
five yards to my right, out of sight. I was 
just high enough to see over the brush 
and fairly well into the jungle in front. 
Jay was on a bit of high ground, but the 
jungle was thick on his right. 

When we were settled in our places, the 
beaters were notified to start. Each had 
a large palm-leaf stem which he beat on 
the ground or against the trees as he 
progressed, accompanied by much yelling. 

I heard the beat begin in the distance, 
and it was then that excitement almost 
paralyzed me. Here I was, alone in a bush 
in the Indian jungle, with ninety wild men 
driving all manner of beasts toward me. 
Wild boars, leopards, bison and elephants 
haunted the place. I was so tense with ex- 
citement that I nearly jumped out of my 
skin when a good-sized cheetal stag burst 
out with a rush to my right. A few minutes 
later I almost took to the topmost branches 
of a tree when three wild boars charged 
out ahead of the beat, which was slowly 
coming nearer. 


HEN I heard a band of langurs 

swearing and chattering off to my 
right. The row kept moving nearer, and I 
suddenly remembered reading one time 
that monkeys often follow above a tiger or 
leopard, calling him all sorts of names. 
The chattering seemed to be nearing Jay’s 
position, and I was so nervous that I al- 
most hoped the cat would come out to him. 
Then the movement changed. Whatever 
the monkeys were following was crossing 
the beat toward me. As it drew nearer the 
old hunting spirit seized me. At last, after 
all the years of dreaming, here was my 
cat, ever moving nearer! The monkeys 
kept coming closer; then all at once they 
ceased their chatter. 

Suddenly I heard a stop to my left set 
up an ungodly noise, pounding crazily on 
the tree. A golden comet leaped into the 
air and streaked across the jungle at a 
speed that defies description. With a roar 
it crashed between Jay and the stops on 
his right, giving him barely a glimpse be- 
fore it disappeared into the jungle beyond. 

The cause of the violent and unlooked- 
for occurrence was this. The stop to my 
left suddenly glanced down from his 
rather insecure tree and saw the tiger on 
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the ground looking up at him. He was so 
startled that he lost his head completely, 
and his only idea was to move the tiger. 
I could have murdered him, for if he had 
just sat still the cat would have come right 
out to me and given me a grand shot. That 
shows how important the stops are. They 
can make or wreck a beat. Needless to 
say, this fellow was informed in no uncer- 
tain terms that his services would not be 
needed in the future. 

However, I must admit it was a gor- 
geous sight. to see that huge golden beast, 
glistening in the afternoon sun, streak 
across the few yards of open jungle in 
great leaps, with his long tail rippling out 
behind. 

For two weeks we used all our crafts- 
manship and skill to tempt another tiger 
to our baits. Patience runs low in a boil- 
ing sun and on scanty camp fare. I was 
beginning to fear that the fate of so many 
sportsmen who come out of the tiger 
jungles empty-handed was in store for us. 


But finally one morning something 
seemed to tell us that our luck had 
changed. About ten o’clock Musa came 


hurrying into camp. Excitement shone in 
his eyes. We could scarcely wait for him 
to speak. 

“A large tiger has killed at the turn of 
the river about three miles from camp,’ 
said Musa. 

We again set in motion the organiza- 
tion of the beat. Musa had located the kill. 





W HEN one speaks of hunt- 
ing in Africa, lions, leop- 
ards and elephants immediately 
come to mind. You shotgun 
shooters, read “AFRICA AND 
THE SCATTERGUN,” by W. J. 
Wilwerding, in December, and you 
will find that big-game hunting is 
not all that Africa has to offer. 











The tiger had dragged it to the river 
bank and then swum with it across to 
cover on the other side. I had been down 
with fever for two days; so I had to take 
things a little easy because of my weak- 
ness. The others started ahead to decide 
on the gun positions. I followed with a 
native to carry my gun and some water, 
but had to rest every so often under a bit 
of shade. The sun was very hot at midday, 
but we made fair progress. When we ar- 
rived at the river, we found the beaters 
going into position. Jay and the stops had 
already gone on to make the machans. 

The jungle here me very thick. From 
the position which I drew I could com- 
mand a fair stretch of open country for 
about one hundred yards to my left, but to 
the right the jungle came almost to my 
feet and swung around in a circle in such 
a way that a tiger could cross the opening 
in one bound. I put a stop there to try to 
turn him in case he attempted to sneak 
through this path. Then I got into the 
branches of a large bush, just far enough 
off the ground to be above the tiger’s line 
of vision and well in the corner of the 
thick side. I knew that if he crossed here 
it would mean a quick shot, and I wanted 
to be close. If he crossed the clearing, it 
would be a long running shot, but I could 
take more time for accuracy. Jay took up 
his position out of sight to my left, cover- 
ing much the same sort of ground. 

It was about three-thirty in the after- 
noon when I heard the distant cry of the 
beaters begin. There is no thrill quite so 
keen as the first sound of the beat. Every 
nerve is tense in expectation of what the 
jungle will belch forth as the wave moves 
forward. The noise of the beaters drew 
steadily nearer. I strained my ears for the 


sound of monkeys announcing that their 
hated enemy was gliding through the 
jungle. But there seemed to be no monkeys 
in the vicinity, and all was deathly still 
except for the distant calls of the oncom- 
ing beaters. 

The suspense was fearful. Suddenly a 
deafening, blood-curdling roar shook the 
very trees. It came from the thick bush 
in front of. Jay. Of course, I thought it 
would only be a matter of seconds before 
his rifle would crack and I would hear 
his whoop of victory. But not a sound 
came forth. All was still as night; so I 
knew that the tiger had probably been 
startled by one of Jay’s stops and was 
doubtless crossing to my side of the beat. 


HE breathless excitement and _ sus- 

pense of the ensuing moments can only 
be imagined. My eyes fairly popped out of 
my head trying to cover the whole front 
of the jungle before me. I didn’t know 
whether the cat would come out with a 
rush or try to ‘sneak by the narrow strip of 
brush to my right. I sat still as a corpse, 
so that he would see no movement to 
startle him, and prayed fervently that this 
would be the all-crowning moment of my 
life—a tiger to my gun. 

Hours seemed to pass. Suddenly I heard 
a dull clap to my right, then another. I 
was beside myself with excitement. My 
stops were guiding him skillfully toward 
me. Then another tap. He was only two 
stops away! I was sure the tiger would 
hear my heart beating. A second more. 
Tap. He was passing the stop next to me! 
He must burst out now! I felt that I 
couldn’t contain myself another minute. 

There was not a sound. I could see 
nothing through the thick jungle. Had he 
turned? Was he crossing again to Jay? 
All these things flew through my mind. 
All I could hear was my heart pounding. 
It seemed to shake the bush. Then a twig 
cracked almost directly in front of me not 
fifteen yards away, and out forged the 
tremendous head and shoulders of the 
most awe-inspiring, powerful beast I have 
ever conceived of in my wildest imagina- 
tion! 

One acts so instinctively at such a time 
that it is difficult to remember the details. 
I can only remember quickly shifting my 
position to aim, and as I did so the tiger 
saw me. His lips curled back and _ his 
fangs were bared in an unforgettable ex- 
pression of complete and vicious hate. As 
he gathered himself to spring he let out a 
blood-curdling, coughing roar. But above 
this sounded another roar and a flash. The 
tiger stopped in his tracks and crashed to 
the ground only fifteen feet from my bush. 

I don’t remember sighting the rifle or 
pulling the trigger—it all happened so 
quickly. Fortunately the bullet went 
straight and true, breaking the vertebrae 
at the base of the neck in front of his 
shoulder-blades. He made one vain strug- 
gle to rise and roared a last wicked threat. 
Then all was still. 

My tiger measured 10 feet 3 inches from 
nose to tail. He was a beautiful old fellow 
with terrific teeth—a real prize. His fore- 
arm at the elbow measured 21% inches 
around and 14% inches at the wrist. A 
powerful brute! 

The exercise and excitement were pretty 
exhausting after my fever ; so we left 
Musa and the beaters to rig up a sling and 
carry the tiger back to camp. 

After a bath and supper and a “sun- 
downer” to the tiger, we all felt better. 
About ten o’clock we heard the shouting 
and talking of the bearers. It was a won- 
derful sight to see them emerge out of the 
darkness into the glare of the lamps. 
Twenty-three naked natives carried on 
their heads a cradle tied between two great 
poles, and on it lay the great striped tiger. 
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HE sturdy sons and daughters of Am ,who 


pushed our western frontier to the Pacific, were 


aided on their weary trek by Remington Arms and 
du Pont Powder. And though the covered wagon 
has disappeared, and the fear of lurking savage 
foes no longer haunts transcontinental travelers, 
Remington and du Pont are still serving the sports- 
men—worthy descendants of those hardy pioneers. 
These two companies with a century-old association 
have joined forces in the development of finer sport- 
ing firearms, ammunition, and cutlery. 

Modern pioneering produced Kleanbore; made 
old-style ammunition obsolete; eliminated tedious 
work with the cleaning rod; and established new 
standards of accuracy. Kleanbore cartridges and shot 
shells, for all standard sporting arms, come in green 
boxes. The shot shells are green, too, with the name 
‘““Kleanbore”’ on each one. Shoot Kleanbore Nitro 
Express Shells for the longest ranges possible with 
a shotgun—Kleanbore Game Loads or Shur Shot 
Shells for average ranges. 

Write for folders on Kleanbore ammunition and any 
kind of sporting arm that interests you. REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, INC.,... BRIDGEPORT, CONN.... Originators 
and Sole Manufacturers of Kleanbore Ammunition. 


KLEANBORE SHELLS: Game LOADS NitRO ExPRESS 
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